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2 SUNNINGWELL 

the claims which business and learning put for- 
ward as being the only serious occupation of life. 
His neighbours thought him paradoxical, because 
his life exposed their paradox ; which was to 
live, without questioning it, the life commonly 
led in this world, as if that were the best pre- 
paration for another; and not to be servants of 
mammon, but to take him as a fellow-traveller on 
the road to heaven. They called him a smatterer 
and an amateur, because, being without ambition, 
he had never trodden the paths of glory ; but had, 
as he said, chosen to work in his own garden. 
People with fixed ideas could not understand him, 
for he suspected fixed ideas and those who main- 
tained them. These same people complained of 
his capriciousness. He was not capricious, but he 
often expressed his ideas in enigmas ; and those 
who did not understand irony chose to think that 
he had no principles, because he had no prejudices, 
or, if he had any, prejudices of sentiment, not of 
judgment. Some of them thought him indolent 
and wasteful of his talents, because he found more 
leisure to talk than to write ; for he wrote little, 
except letters and sermons, and published nothing. 
He had an intelligent opinion on many things, and 
on some one or two he was an authority. But, 
as he said, he was like Malvolio, ^ oddly suited.** 

* The Mores,' he once said to his sister Elizabeth 
who lived with him in the Friary at Sunningwell 
^ always had a thread in their weaving which pre- 
vented them from folding up neatly, and lying flat 
and even. That is why they seldom got promotion. 
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The dean, you know, Elizabeth, never was quite 
one of the family. We always felt he was too 
decorous and made to order, and you see he has 
justified our opinion by proving to be a promotable 
man. You, Elizabeth, if you had been a man, as 
thank goodness you were not, would never have got 
promotion. You are heterodox, or, which is worse, 
are thought to be.^ 

* Heterodox, brother ? ^ 

<Yes; you don^t fold up intb the regulation 
creases. You come in late for the morning service; 
you do not always leave cards on the right people, 
nor distinguish clearly who is very reverend and 
who is venerable ; and don^t you remember address- 
ing a rural dean as Octavius when his name was 
only Septimus ? The Mores are all alike, and the 
dean is the only instance in our generation of per- 
fect fitness for all the duties he has ever been called 
upon to do. So he got promotion. I don^t call 
this canonry promotion : a bishop's son may erpect 
a benefice from the Church, and what so harmless 
as a canonry, a sinecure living where there are no 
duties to neglect ? If my father had given me a 
poor parish m a large town, with more souls to 
cure than I knew what to do with, and no money 
to help their bodies, people might then have accused 
him of nepotism. That would have been the path 
of promotion. But a canonry at Sunningwell, 
the bishop^s pocket chapter — ^there is a real grace 
of congruity about that. Bishops are debarred by 
public opinion (judges are not — ^I wonder why ?) 
from providing for their families in the natural 
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way; and two hundred a year, and a good deal 
less in bad years, and a stall in the Minster, cannot 
be grudged to a hard-working bishop as a provision 
for his second son." 

^No one would grudge it to you, I am sure; 
they only wish you to have better preferment. I 
mean, where there is more work to do in the 
world.' 

*"In the world '^ I suppose means in **the 
public world.^ I could never be a public man,' 
said Mr. More. ^ You know, Elizabeth, that like 
the ever-memorable John Hales, *< I have that pre- 
ferment I desire.'* I am much better here than any- 
where else, except that this place is too luxurious 
and makes one indolent.' 

'I always said, Philip, that you do not know 
yourself. You are the least indolent man I know.' 

' It is very good of you to say so. If I am not 
quite so idle as I could be, it is not from want of 
inclination.' 

< I wish you would indulge your inclination more 
than you do.' 

* But why,' Mr. More continued, ^should we talk 
about promotion at all, knowing as we do the 
quarters it does not come from ? The great mis- 
take is to look upon it as a means of happiness. 
Sartor Resartm should explain to us the value of 
shovel-hats. When a Pope is to be elected, sets 
of vestments down to the very small-clothes and 
stockings are provided, according as the new Pope 
should happen to be tall or short, fat or thin ; so 
that he is always fitted. I have no reason to sup- 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMORIST 5 

pose that the dean^s gaiters would fit me. They 
fit him very well. 

' When I was young,^ he went on, speaking to 
his curate Robert Mountford — ^he was one of the 
Mountfords of Sunningwell, and a grandson of the 
dean of that name — 'when I was young, I was 
conceited and ambitious, as most young men are 
who have anything in them. A friend of mine, a 
year or two older, one day said to me, '^ Your best 
ambition is to be content to be useful,"^ and I think 
that speech helped to knock the bottom out of my 
ambition. I don^t say that renouncing ambition 
is a cure for vanity, but I recommend the experi- 
ment to any one who is not a genius. Du bist am 
Ende wcu du bist. How that text used to ring in 
my ears in the days of youthful vanity, when I had 
a mind to measure cubits ! ' 

*But the young men had better try to grow, 
had they not P^ Mountford asked. 

* Yes, or they will get lazy before their time. 
And happily youth, which is the season of vanity, 
is also the season of humility, and the boys who 
irritate us by self-assertion are often only trying to 
find their own limitations. Of course young men 
ou^t to be ambitious : they will find their level, 
mc^ of them, soon enough. Stick to the piupose 
of being useful, and you will probably get what 
you deserve, whether it is promotion or not.' 

' If I ever talk nonsense about preferment and 
ambition, Robert, understand that I think one of 
the great distinctions in life is that between pride 
and vanity. Pride is more wicked than vanity, but 
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it is also less mean. That sin taught the angels 
ambition. No one ever heard of a vain angel.^ 

Yet Philip More, though he might talk against 
pride, had more of it in his nature than he knew. 
He had the pride which is based on worth, not on 
other folk'^s opinion. For much of what people 
admire in themselves as a * proper pride ^ is after 
all no more than a fear of what the world may 
say. 

* The worst of preferment,' said M ountford, * is 
that it takes our friends away to people who may 
not care for them as much as we do. I can't 
imagine you and Miss More anywhere but at the 
Friary, or the Friary without you.' 

It was a secret, guarded very closely by Mr. 
More himself, that he had been offered, and had 
declined, a better deanery than that which his 
brother held ; so that what he said now and then 
about preferment was more interesting to those 
who knew than it would have been if there had 
been any question of sour grapes. 

* Do you remember, Elizabeth, what my father 
said when he was made a bishop ? I can see him 
now, stretching out his legs before the fire and 
looking at his gaiters the first day he put them 
on, and saying, ^^ Now I am going to be bored for 
the rest of my life." It was a lesson against 
ambition — ^not that he was an ambitious man.' 

* And was he bored ? ' said Mountford. 

* Oh yes, terribly bored — ^he knew what he was 
saying : all the letters written to unpractical men 
about their foolish grievances — men who neither 
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knew law nor how to do without it, — luncheons 
to parsons, big diocesan meetings full of heavy 
speeches; visitations, confirmations (though he 
always found some comfort in those), consecrations 
of churches, busy archdeacons, county duties, the 
necessity of living in buckram (you remember the 
phrase, don^t you ?), convocation, parliament. He 
never found full satisfaction in his public life. But 
then how he enjoyed a holiday now and then ! and 
he could not help knowing that he was leading a 
useful life. The thing that kept him alive was 
that the palace was a good way from the cathedral, 
and that he always kept two hours in the morning 
and a day in the week free from diocesan business, 
except the pile of letters which he made a con- 
science of answering by return of post.^ 

< Yes,^ said Miss More ; ^ and I remember his 
saying that business was like brown paper, useful 
to wrap up real things in ; but that a great many 
people thought the wrappers were the important 
thing.' 

^ How difficult it must be,' said the canon, ^ to 
take seriously a good deal of the business which a 
dignitary has to transact ! Fart of the work of a 
dean would have suited me well enough. To look 
after the buildings, to live in harmony with the 
chapter and help to keep it out of trivialities, to 
make the Minster something in the diocese, to be 
useful in the town, to take a part in Church politics, 
to exercise decent hospitality, and if possible to 
resist sleep and sloth : all this I could have tried 
to do. But even as it is, I know the sense of stale- 
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ness which returns whenever I come back here, and 
am reminded that there is the same old ladder to 
climb again, the same dulness to contend against 
in vain, dulness which men must face, though the 
gods relinquish the struggle. Think of the waste 
of time which should be given to reading and 
thinking, and the deterioration of character which 
comes from too much serving of tables. The longer 
I live, the more certain I am that a great deal of 
what is called business might as well be left un- 
done: it only serves to amuse idle people, or to 
occupy busybodies and men of quarrelsome instincts. 
And that is an inconvenient conviction for a public 
man, who has to live in business.'* 

This is a specimen of one of Mr. Morels conver- 
sations with his sister. No picture of Philip More 
would be complete without his sister Elizabeth. 
The friendship of brother and sister has not been 
well praised by the poets, though some of them 
have known its sweets ; and so it has preserved a 
kind of nameless fragrance, being perhaps one of 
the good things of life which do not bear much 
describing. There was no unlikeness in this friend- 
ship, nothing to disturb a common stock of 
memories and interests. Elizabeth never went far 
beyond her everyday duties, and made no attempt 
to read the canon^s learned books; but she read 
her own books, and she had mother- wit, and had 
been brought up to love conversation ; and there 
was no tedium in their intercourse, though they 
never indulged in quarrelling and making up. 
Each respected the other^s judgment, and if there 
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was a diiference in judgment, was conoeraed to 
know the reason why, aixi did not set it down, as 
those who live together often do (and without on- 
kindness), to that habit of mind which they know 
so well and which must always be discounted. 

Philip Morels likeness was never taken by a 
painter, and he had a dislike to photographs — 
^maps^ he called them. But here is his descrip- 
tion. He looked in the first place a gentleman, 
in the second a clergyman, in the third a scholar — 
for he had been tutor of his college at Cambridge 
before he came to St. Benet^s, — ^but not a don. 
There was nothing donnish about him in thought 
or manner; he had no need to keep people at 
armVlength. It was only blunderers who some- 
times got too near, and suffered for it. 

In stature he was rather tall ; spare in figure, 
and quick in motion. He stood erect, and had a 
habit of standing whilst he was speaking ; and he 
used more gesture than Englishmen commonly do, 
or at any rate Englishmen of a later generation, 
who dislike emphasis. He had thin, delicate hands, 
always dry and warm ; not small feminine hands, 
whidi may have no distinction at all, but strong 
and finely formed — one could not help noticing 
them. His legs and feet (so the dean said) were 
inherited firom his father the Bishop of North- 
worthy, and would have looked well, set off by 
silk stockings and buckled shoes. The^ was some- 
thing Italian in his complexion and featured, which 
made an ecdesiastic whom he made friends with at 
Rome call him ^Monsignor More.^ His features 
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were strongly cut: a clear brow, with hair thick 
and ' well-planted,^ once black, but grey at fifty — 
he had turned, as he said of his brother the dean, 
from a rook into a jackdaw,— eyebrows black and 
clearly marked, eyes dark grey, at once bright and 
soft : his mouth was rather l€u*ge and particularly 
mobile. It recalled what he once said of some poor 
and stru^ling parishioner, * He has a face that tells 
a story. It is a misfortune to have a tell-tale face ; 
everybody knows what you are thinking of; but it 
has the advantage of making conversation more 
easy/ Mr. More talked much among people who 
knew him, not for display, but from interest 
in the talkers and their subjects. His voice had 
fine tones when he grew animated in conversation, 
starting to his feet sometimes, and helping his talk 
with movements of his hands ; and still more when 
reading a chapter of Ejngs or Isaiah, such as the 
Absalom or tiie Man of Sorrows, at the great 
pelican lectern in the Minster. Whether in speak- 
ing or reading, it was of wide range of scale, rich 
and mellow ; and his fine ear unconsciously gave it 
something of a musical intonation. 

As canon and precentor, church music came 
naturally to his hand : the particular form in which 
it reached him was partly the result of an accident, 
for subjects often drifted to him rather than came 
by choice. This was characteristic ; he was more 
interested in the subjects than in his own views 
about them. He disdained cheap knowledge ; and 
when he took a thing up he would pursue it till 
he knew enough to speak of it with the authority 
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of experience, or to hold his tongue about it. An 
interest in ecclesiastical music drifted to him from 
an uncle, who was original enough to take a d^ree 
in music at a time when the brass plate of the 
< professor^ of music generally contained the ad- 
ditional words ^ and dancing.^ Dr. Philip More the 
elder, however, took rank as a gentleman, though a 
whimsical gentleman, in virtue of his family connec- 
tion with the palace at Northworthy ; and having 
travelled in Italy and made friends with monsignori 
and chapel-masters, he came home laden with the 
spoils of Rome, and ended his days as organist and 
choirmaster at Sunningwell, leaving to his nephew 
and godson a share of his moderate fortune, and his 
freehold house in the Close, called the Friary; and 
in it a valuable collection of Italian church scores. 
The possession of this, when the younger Philip 
came to live at the Friary, and after two short 
years was left a bachelor again, became a distrac- 
tion from his sorrow, and then an interest, and bred 
in him a discontent with his knowledge of music 
till he had followed it up as far as is granted to an 
amateur. He never became a skilled performer, 
but liked to spend an hour or two at the organ in 
the Minster, playing grave music without much 
noise or pullmg out of couplers and combinations 
of stops. It suited his leisurely habits to do so, 
for he was by temperament as well as by circum- 
stance a leisurely man ; not an idle man, for he was 
always occupied, and worked all day in his parish : 
his leisure seemed to be not all his own, but et atni- 
corum too ; like a college garden at Oxford, which 
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conveys images of rest to the weary and bustling as 
well as to the quiet folk who give it its character. 
Leisure of this beneficent kind was always to be 
found at the Friary, with its walled garden in the 
front, and a side door into the canons'" garden. It 
was an ancient house, the newest part of which 
was the south front, with its five gables and tall 
seventeenth -century windows, covered by an old 
vine which half hid the warm brown stone. In 
mediaeval times it had held a Franciscan com- 
munity, an uneasy neighbour to the Minster. The 
house had never been chapter property; and the 
high garden wall, which shut it out from the Close, 
made it still more retired and peaceful. 

Leisure indeed was congenial to Sunnmgwell, 
a town of some six thousand inhabitants, which 
thirty years ago was five miles distant from a 
railway station, and had. little trade beyond a 
quiet, hereditary craft of glove-making and stock- 
ing-weaving, much connected with dissent; and 
only woke up twice a year, for a cattle fair and 
a cheese fair, and again on St. Augustine^s Day, 
for the Minster wake and the * well-dressing,^ 
once hallowed by the memory of the patron saint, 
now only a dull and rather disorderly merry- 
making. 

But when there was no fair, leisure seemed to 
have marked Sunningwell for her own. Business 
was leisurely ; the market-place seemed to sleep in 
the afternoon sunshine, and people looked out of 
window if even a cart rattled by. The factories, 
hand-looms, and marble-works put out about as 
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much one year as another Fanning was leisurely, 
carried on under a niggardly sky, and subject to 
the vested interests of Lord Grandon^s hares and 
rabbits. Politics, too, were leisurely, but of a 
Liberal complexion ; and Pontorson succeeded 
Pontorson as member for the borough. And in 
the three parish churches, St. Benet^s, St. JudeX 
and St. Radegund^s, which had grown up, as at 
Glastonbury, like suckers from the root of the 
Abbey — ^besides a Wesleyan and an Independent 
chapel — ^religion was leisurely too, though neither 
dead nor asleep. 

^As money earns money,^ said Mr. More, 'so 
leisure earns leisure. Busy men earn more busi- 
ness ; idlers leam to find reasons for their idleness. 
It is not only that busy men have most time to 
give to business, though that is often true; but 
leisure requires more leisure to ripen it. It is 
like capital, the stored-up stock of past leisure. 
As for you, Elizabeth, even when by some accident 
you have a little leisure, you waste it on others. 
Leisure is a choice virtue.^ 

* Virtue ? ^ said Elizabeth with an ironical 
glance. 

* Yes,^ answered Philip, taking up the challenge ; 
* virtue — a home-keeping virtue. A thing which 
does good to its owner and all around him, and 
which is a quality of the mind, must be a virtue. 
Don^ copfound leisure with idleness. Idle people 
don^t know the meaning of the word. Without 
leisure, we should have had fewer poems, pictures, 
music, good books, good sermons, good manners. 
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Even John Wesley enjoyed and used his long lonely 
days, spent in a post-chaise. How can anything 
grow ripe without leisure? Leisure is sunshine. 
The rising age, like all rising ages, is changing old 
things for new; and there is some danger of its 
abolishing leisure, and getting to live in a per- 
petual hurry.' 

* Dr. Daly would agree with you, brother.' 

^ Yes; it was Dr. Daly who said, when some one 
proposed that he should send a telegram : ^^ A tele- 
graph,'' — ^he would not say " telegram," — " a tele- 
graph is a hasty thing." Seriously, I think people 
ought to be able to enjoy a holiday, a long holiday 
even, and not feel out of sorts and cross if they 
have not got more to do in a day than they can 
manage. To be busy when there is no need for it 
is to be like the beaver at the Zoological Gardens, 
who fusses about with sticks and mud when there 
is no reason for making a dam. An old horse in 
a paddock has a much better conception of life. 
Deans and canons of the old school were like trees 
in a corn-field, hateful to the high-farming tenant, 
but a grateful sight to the neighbours.' 

< I should call that idleness,' said Elizabeth. 

^Well, perhaps I am going beyond my text. 
And if you ask me honestly, I think they dimin- 
ished the fruits of the land out of proportion to 
their services. Their services indeed consisted (like 
mine) in sitting in their stalls twice a day for so 
many weeks in the year. But they were no more 
meant to be serviceable in the ordinary sense than 
the poppy-heads on the choir benches.' 
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* It sounds a dull life, Philip : you have your 
parish.' 

* Any life is dull if you make it so. Hotspur 
said, " Fie upon this quiet life ! ^ One man's work 
is another man's leisure, and it is well that some 
places should be leisurely too ; places where the 
grass may grow, and the sunshine lie, as it does in 
the churchyards, which will soon be the only 
leisurely places left. I hope that Sunningwell 
leisure may last our time ; but the factory chimneys 
are creeping up Whittlefield moor, and I don't 
know how soon they may come stalking down our 
dale. And then, Elizabeth, the factory men will 
build villas, cheap rows of workmen's houses will 
huddle us up; there will be a new commission; 
the dean and canons will be paid off, or made 
inspectors of something; I shall write up above 
my stall Dens^ venerunt, and you and I will go 
on our travels, for we could not stay in a place 
where there was no leisure.' 



CHAPTER II 

THE MINSTEB 

SuNNiNGWELL Abbey WES one of the wealthy mon- 
astic foundations which, like Beverley and Middle- 
ham, survived the violence of Henry VIII to fall 
under the Act of 1841, which cut down the estab- 
lishment to a dean, sub-dean, and four canons, and 
the divisible revefiues from eight thousand a year 
to two. Sunningwell was situated in that part 
of the Pennine hill-country which has more of the 
Northern than the Midland character in its rocks, 
clear streams, and spreading moors, and in the 
independent character of its inhabitants. It lies 
between the moorland and the meadows, where the 
clear Wyndle meanders among willows and grey 
cliffs, round islets of burdock, meadow-sweet, and 
willow herb, swirling in the deeps and rippling 
in the full-running, gravelly shallows, draped with 
long curtains of trailing greenery, at the tail of 
which lie the grayling, where the spots of foam 
swim in mid-stream. Prom the green valley rise 
gentle hills with fringes of sober foliage, not much 
of the richer forest growth of the South ; for the 
climate is hard, and the winter lingers late. ' We 
have nine months of winter here,' said Mr. More. 
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He loved the sunshine, and used to say that one 
of the few good things about the Sunningwell 
climate was that it drew a clear distinction between 
in-doors and out-of-doors, and allowed you to 
light a fire in July; a thing unlawful south of 
Trent. 

From the river the country slopes up on one 
side to upland pastures lying at the foot of cold, 
rocky limestone 'edges,^ with little of wood or 
comland, bleak, undulating tracts lighted by pale 
sunshine, and often troubled by gloom and showers ; 
fields marked out by grey stone walls, with here 
and there farmhouses built of the same cold lime- 
stone, and sheltered by plantings of ash and 
sycamore. On the other side of the Wyndle 
valley, where the soil is of the millstone grit, a 
warmer colouring prevails. Here are long stretches 
of dark fir plantations, where Lord Grandon'^s 
pheasants find covert, crowned by ranges of purple 
moorland and dark grey crags ; and over the moors 
hang in clear, still weather two distant clouds, the 
smokes of Whittlefield and Hilchester. 

Sunningwell, and such places as Sunningwell, 
are a genuine growth of the soil, as truly English 
as any other produce of our happy land. The 
country people may be rugged and untutored, 
close-fisted and touchy, the squires selfish and 
given to sport and fashion, the clergy unlearned 
and easy-going : still, English life has broadened 
down there for ten centuries in uninterrupted 
succession, free and natural and akin to all manly 
and womanly virtues, in spite of drawbacks and 

B 
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limitations. The rich do not grind the poor, the 
poor dp not envy the rich, though they would like 
a larger share of their goods. The nature of the 
people is ^ frosty, but kindly,^ and in the long lapse 
of time they have not been corrupted or sophisti- 
cated by contact with town life ; and they have in 
them much of the promise of the future. 

Sunningwell, as the Mores knew it, was known 
to few. But Sunningwell Minster was known to 
all antiquarians and architects. The old brown 
church, dedicated to St. Augustine, stood under 
the Castle Hill amongst and above the old brown 
houses of the town, occupying a broad, level space 
some three hundred yards long, into which the 
'rustic cackle of the bouig' never intruded. 
Sunningwell Close was, like many other English 
closes, a place of ancient greensward, lime-trees, 
and old houses, some venerable, some respectable, 
and all peaceful ; afternoon quiet, solemn bells, 
clerks and clerical birds, so like each other that 
you would not have been surprised to see a minor 
canon fly up into a gurgoyle^s mouth with a straw 
in his beak, or a grey-headed jackdaw put on a 
surplice and hood, and walk behind the verger with 
the silver mace ; and the very starlings seemed to 
have been hatched in the same nests as the chorister 
boys who shot at them with their catapults. 

The population of the Close was of the type 
usual in closes. A courteous and dignified dean, 
who had been a college tutor at Oxford, and had 
a reputation of having been a fine scholar, and 
being at present a somewhat difficult person to 
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deal with. Canons and canons^ wives, well con- 
nected and well beneficed; minor canons who 
looked forward to chapter livings, and those whom 
Mr. More called < the inferior clergy,^ chapter 
officials and humbler dependents, who discharged 
levitical offices in and out of the Minster ; for all 
of whom the Minster was a centre of interest, a 
magnet to retain them in this particular spot, and 
a supply of daily occasion. The details might be 
petty and obscure, but Sunningwell Close was an 
epitome of greater things, and in a limited compass 
the tradition of a sober-suited religion, and the use 
and wont and historic dignity of the Church of 
England, was there. Go to Rome and Seville, and 
for all the gorgeous vestments and processions, you 
will find nothing more dignified and sedately 
religious than the English cathedral, with its 
daily services and its quiet precincts, hallowed as it 
is moreover by the pure and peaceful traditions of 
English domestic life. We may wish that more of 
the ancient grandeur of ritual had been spared by 
the Reformers, and that much had been preserved 
which Greneva and Frankfort could not endure. 
We should have been better off now if the brother- 
hoods of Glastonbury, Reading, and St. Albans 
had been reformed, not abolished. Philip More 
always spoke of the suppression of the monasteries 
as < the stupidest thing in English history. The 
monastic system,^ he said, < with its good and its 
evil, is gone, and we cannot restore it if we would ; 
but the English Cathedral and Cathedral Close, 
like the English Constitution, has weathered the 
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storms of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and still remains, a ^^ soft green isle ^ in the waste 
of years.' 

Such a soft green isle was the close at Sunning- 
well, and such it had been since the Restoration, 
when the first Dean Mountford, who had been a 
captain in Newcastle's Whitecoats, and lost an arm 
at Marston Moor, came back after twenty years' 
exile and married one of Charles the Second's maids- 
of-honour. Family interests lived on in the place : 
there was a Mountford Chantry in the Minster 
(commonly called * th' Moniments'), and one of the 
family was generally to be found in the chapter. 

The nave of the Minster had been used as a 
powder-magazine, and was blown up in the siege 
of 1643, when Sir Hugh Pontorson held the town 
and the fort on Castle Hill above the Minster for 
two months against Sir John Gell and the Parlia- 
ment's forces. The heart of the building had been 
torn out by the explosion ; and three bays west of 
the transept towers ran the wall of the dean's 
garden, in which the rest of the piers stood in 
ruins, overgrown with ivy and traveller's-joy. This 
accident gave rise to an incongruous, but not in- 
harmonious, contrast of styles. The west front 
was erected after the Restoration, when the chapter 
came back to their desecrated and dismantled nests, 
and by the sale of lands and timber, and the sacrifice 
of their own estates, got together enough money to 
close up the ruined nave with a Palladian facade, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. The most 
prominent features of the building were the two 
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Norman transept towers, one of them topped with 
a short leaden spire, the other terminating in a 
windowed belfry of rich perpendicular design ; and 
the choir, with its apse and flying buttresses 
resembling those of Norwich Cathedral, built 
by the last abbot but one, and rivalling in its 
great windows and elaborate groined roof the 
contemporary chapel of Henry VII at West- 
minster; and beyond all, the fourteenth-century 
Lady Chapel. 

* Grothicists,^ said Philip More, ' may rave about 
the purity of Early Pointed, and set the cold per- 
fection of Salisbury above the elaboration of the 
choir of Gloucester, which seems to adorn itself as 
a bride and spread its arms to meet the eastern sun- 
shine. But an Englishman may be pardoned if he 
feels that there is something of French precision 
in the earlier style, something logical and mathe- 
matical, akin rather to the spirit of St. Hugh or St. 
Edmund than to that of Chaucer and Spenser ; and 
sees a symbol of the irregular, native growth of law, 
constitution, and literature in the architecture of 
those later centuries in which England was more 
truly England than in earlier ages. The aspiration 
of high-vaulted roofs, climbing shafts, and windows 
full of ^^ imaged ^ glass, on the one hand, and on 
the other the happy domestic mediocrity of design 
which characterises our college halls and stately 
manor-houses, seem to reconcile in English fashion 
religion and reason, and to make those buildings a 
fit home for the rustic nobility and secular church- 
men who built them and once inhabited them. 
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This style, rather than that practised by the 
half-papal churchmen of the thirteenth century 
times, should have been taken, as Pugin saw, for 
a point of departure by the Gothic revivalists of 
the last generation. Westminster Hall, rather 
than Westminster Abbey, is the Prytaneum of 
England. The great hall of the new Law Courts, 
with its murky corridors and ill-lighted rooms, 
recalls the darkness of the Middle Ages, not the 
open-air life and frankness of times which look 
forward to the sunshine of freedom. Haddon Hall 
is dearer to me than Fountains; I like manor- 
houses and colleges better than ruined abbeys; 
and though the leaner Gothic may be more aspir- 
ing and heavenly, I would be loth to part with 
the architecture which is, above all, English alike 
in its faults and its merits. 

^ When I sit back in my stall, and look up 
at the Minster roof above me, I do not only 
see an allegory of the Middle Ages: I am in 
the Middle Ages. That groining was put up 
in 1490 or thereabouts, before the Reformation 
had battered the ancient fabric of Roman ortho- 
doxy. Here are Trivium and Quadrivium, Arts 
and Faculties ; that rib is Scotus, this is Thomas ; 
those three bosses eire Law, Physic, and Divinity ; 
and the lines of stone from them converge to tlie 
unity of knowledge. The network on the broad 
vault is the tangle of Dialectic and Arithmetic, 
confused to the ignorant, clear to the scholar; 
the heraldry and gilding are the Rhetoric which 
*< colours words ^ ; and amongst the rigid logic of 
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triangles and circles blossom the trefoil and the 
rose, ^^ oracles of Prophets, music of Psalms, in> 
struction of Proverbs, experience of Histories,^ as 
Bishop Andrewes writes. That grinning head is 
the Master of the Sentences, who cannot hear the 
angel pla3dng the lute opposite him. The spring- 
ing of all from the one stem of the vaulting-shdFt 
is quod ad fdem ; the branching into beautiful 
forms on the roof is quod ad mores. You get the 
scriptural unity which the Protestants insisted 
upon, and which Hooker combated, down below, 
in the precise seventeenth-century stall-work. But 
here, in the mediaeval, unreformed vaulting, is 
warmth, colour, variety in unity. Or if you like 
it, here are the various churches all resting upon 
Rome ; or the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit, rising 
from one <^ unemptiable * fountain. All these 
thoughts may have been in the mind of my prede- 
cessor in this stall, as he leant back on his miserere 
four hundred years ago and dreamed through the 
Psalms; why should not the architect have had 
such thoughts too P — not mere dispositions of geo- 
metrical figures and weights and thrusts of sus- 
pended stones, or ^* features ^ and quotations from 
old buildings, like the patterns designed by the 
modem architects, while they sit in their offices 
in London, and travel from county to county, as 
they hurry from style to style, having none that 
they can call their own. How can they have 
time for contemplation? Contemplation is out 
of date. We write too much to have time for 
reading, and we read too much to have time for 
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thinking, and run about too much to have time 
for any of the three. 

^I sometimes wonder what the genius of Sun- 
ningwell Minster thought of the various forms 
of worship which went on under its roof: the 
ceaseless psalm-singing and elaborate Sarum ritual 
carried out by the Augustinian brotherhood ; the 
turmoil of Tudor change; the sermons and lengthy 
prayers of the Puritans ; the thank-offerings of 
the Restoration, and the long sleep of Hanoverian 
times; for whatever the C!hurch of England may 
have been doing, surely the cathedrals were asleep 
then. ^^Here I stand,^^ I can conceive it saying ; ^^I 
bear the signs of the times from the Plantagenets 
onwards; I have seen all English history; each 
century has marked me with its standards of beauty, 
and fashioned me for its daily use. I am the servant 
of man, and the signpost to heaven. As long as I 
stand here and ring my cUmes, and bid my organs 
blow, and my white choirs chant, so long am I set 
like the bow in the cloud for a witness that God is 
aoiongst youj and that He cares more for the daily 
sacrifice than for the forms in which it is offered.'*' 
So the Minster might say ; the utilitarians might 
answer that the Minster was a stately monument 
of the past, but had no relation to modem life ; 
and again the Minster would reply, that present 
and past are one, and men are of like passions 
then and now. They have always thought more of 
buying and selling, planting and building, than of 
loving their neighbours or their own souls : in 
ancient days as now, the Minster rebuked them for 
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their blindness, and helped them to see, if they 
would, what most of them must see at the hour of 
death. ^* And,^ the Minster might say, ^^ I have a 
message for this century too, and a use, though it 
may not be measurable by your callipers.^ 

^ If the essential difference between Christianity 
and philosophy is that Christianity is based on the 
need for divine help, and philosophy on self-depend- 
ence, then the Minster is justified. Imagine it dead, 
and fitted up as a museum or lecture-hall. Would 
you not rather pull it down than leave it standing 
as an archaeological curiosity ? Could you endure 
the silent protest of what was once the House of 
God ? Non obtusa adeo : — we will let others in to 
pray there, it may be, but we will not give it over 
to secular uses ; and the daily services, morning 
and evening, shall remind those too who do not 
share them, that no science or reasoning can out- 
live the cry for reconciliation which the Christian 
religion expresses and answers.^ 

The canon used to wish that more use could be 
made of cathedrals as a centre for worship. He 
would have had them opened to Christians of all 
denominations. < But till that day comes,^ he said, 
'the clergy and laity of the Church of England 
are the best trustees of the national possession, 
and they have not broken their trust, though they 
may have been negligent from time to time.^ 

If it was objected that all this was for the clergy, 
and that unclerical people found the services cold 
and unspiritual, with their narrow and unvarying 
routine, solo-singing of lay clerks, florid anthems. 
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and perfonnances on the organ, <No doubt for 
some devout souls,^ he would reply, Hhe incense 
cloud, the sacring bell, the vestments and postures 
of ceremonious adoration are more moving, and 
the continual Presence in the tabernacle more 
awful; but devout souls can find that in our 
services too, imperfect as they are ; and here we 
have a form of worship, into harmony with which 
Catholic and Protestant can bring their own 
private devotion, and worship side by side as 
Christians and Englishmen. Mr. Elliot, who, you 
know, preaches in a gown and has evening Com- 
munions at St. Jude^s, has told me that the Minster 
services represent to him an ideal of worship which 
is nearer that of the Book of Revelation than those 
of his own parish church, though he believes these 
to be more edifying for the mass of humble Evan- 
gelical Christians. And Vane, though he calls us 
Erastian and Protestant, thinks we are still on 
the right road, and is content with what we have 
here till something more Catholic grows out of 
it. The Minster is a reality, not an abuse or a 
reminiscence.^ 

Sunningwell Minster had all the continuity 
of architecture which is characteristic of English 
churches. The diapel in which the earliest abbot 
lay was of the time of Richard I ; he had been a 
Crusader and was a bishop in partibus and a papal 
legate. A fragment of the choir was built by an 
abbot of Sunningwell who had sat in de Mont- 
fort^s parliament ; another had been called to 
Rome to receive a cardinal^s hat. A parliament 
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was held in the castle by Edward m ; and the 
occasion of the rebuilding of the choir was a fire 
which took place during the Wars of the Roses. 
The last abbot was beheaded, being of noble blood, 
by Henry VIH. His body was left contemptuously 
to be buried in the tomb which he had made for 
himself; and old people believed that the severed 
head sometimes hovered above it m the moon- 
light. The college was reconstituted by Elizabeth ; 
the stalls were put up under James I ; and as we 
have said, the nave was ruined in the reign of his 
son. 

The Minster had suffered from ^ restorations,^ of 
course. Besides the perpendicular window men- 
tioned above, some of Sir Christopher Wren^s 
classical innovations, such as the pinnacles on the 
south tower and a window or two in the Fontorson 
chantry, had disappeared to make room for Gothic 
travesties, the like of which had never been there ; 
for deans and chapters have wrought strange havoc 
before now, and may do so again. What has 
become of the Jacobean stalls of Wimbome Min- 
ster, the Queen Anne panelling in Eton Chapel, 
the screen of St. Paul's, the bell-tower of Salisbury, 
and all that was destructible of St. Albans P And 
have we not reason to fear designs of taking away 
the screen at Gloucester, Wren''s Library at Lincoln, 
' the campanile at Chichester? Scarce a cathedral 
but was * purged ^ by the desecrating hand of 
Gilbert Scott, the modem Cromwell ; and now the 
times have changed so much that the most neces- 
sary repairs incur the imputation of vandalism : 
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wrongly, for though modem architects may be un- 
able to create, the ancient buildings after all are 
not honoured by being allowed to tumble down. 

As for the other buildings of the Close, the 
deanery was of all dates, from the Norman crypt 
which served as kitchen, to the Georgian dining- 
room; and the canons^ houses had for the most 
part grown up in the sleepy days of cassock and 
bands, when canons got mellow in their sunny 
afternoon dinmg^parlours, lined with oak panel- 
ling, and warmly furnished with Turkey carpets 
and crimson curtains. The latest addition was a 
bit of modem Gothic, with uneasy plate glass 
casements, particoloured bricks, and curly chimneys 
which smoked in every wind ; an object of detesta- 
tion to Mr. More and to his antiquarian friend 
Dr. Ashford, a bachelor of easy fortune who had 
retired early from business to busier leisure. Dr. 
Ashford was an archaeologist in several branches ; 
unsound and ^ hobbihorsical ^ as antiquarians often 
are, but possessed of a good deal of various learn- 
ing, which was at the service of any one who would 
come and talk to him. Mr. Daly, ^ young Mr. 
Daly,^ the rector of Chadford, would sometimes 
make a third, and set them both right, for he 
knew every church in the county, and travelled all 
over England in quest of churches. Dr. Ashford^s 
hobby in architecture was masonry. He judged 
of the date of every building by its masonry, and 
was more often right than wrong. When he was 
wrong he was as positive as if he ^minded the 
biggin^ o't." The canon held to mouldings and 
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general character, without denying the evidence of 
masonry; but his arguments never produced any 
impression. When driven from the tracery and 
the capitals, Dr. Ashford would fly to the vaulting ; 
chased thence, he would take refuge in the triforium 
and cUmb to the pinnacles; again dislodged, he 
would look out of a clerestory window, unconvinced 
and triumphant. He had invented a theory as 
to ^ the date of the belfry tower, which was 
plainly wrong, but which he would not relinquish. 
* I tell you, Mr. More, that tower was built 
by Abbot Hugh, who was a Burgundian. He 
is the Hugo Senma Dei who wrote that part of 
the Abbey chronicle wMch deals with the reign of 
Edward I. The hand is Burgundian, and did you 
ever hear of an Englishman called Hugh ? I know 
you will tell me that Hugh became an English 
name after St. Hugh of Lincoln. Show me your 
facts. The chronicle is Burgundian — ^the name is 
Burgundian — ^the masonry is Burgundian.^ 

^But the traceries, the mouldings, and the 
whole character of the tower are not earlier than 
Richard H,' protested Mr. More. 

• The traceries certainly anticipate a later style, 
but there are many instances of that. Look at the 
choir of Gloucester — decorated work, you know, — 
it looks as late as the west front of Winchester.^ 

* Not if you look at the mouldings.' 

< Oh ! — most misleading : the mouldings belong 
to a particular school of masonry, and cannot be 
relied on as evidence of date. Abbot Hugh 
brought his masons here with him, and they 
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worked in a style which did not come commonly 
into use in this country till later/ 

'Then what is the meaning of iste ced^atfU 
turrim, et mstituit eampcmas?'* asked the canon. 
^The earliest bell is dated 1400 — iste is Abbot 
Benedict, and he built the belfry of the south 
tower.** 

' Not a bit of it. That proves that the earlier 
bells were destroyed. Instituit means ^^hung^; 
when the wooden belfiy fell down. Great Hugh 
is the latest bell, not the earliest.'* 

'There is no evidence of a wooden belfry, nor 
of its fall, if there was one.** 

* Oh, but it did fall ; and some of the bells were 
spoilt, and Great Hugh was named in honour of 
the abbot who hung the new bell, probably cast 
from the metal of the others. Of course they had 
to make one or two new bells to complete the 
peal.** 

* But that is only conjecture.' 

* And conjecture, true conjecture, is the only way 
of restoring lost history You know, Mr. More, 
that confedura in Cicero means not what we call 
conjecture, but induction.* 

One morning after service, Mr. More went round 
to see some work which was being done at the Lady 
Caiapel. February rains had flooded a spring which 
now and then came up between two of the but- 
tresses, and there were signs of a settlement which 
endangered the vaulting of the chapel. Dr. Ash- 
ford was on the spot, with his thick stick and his 
stout boots, giving orders, as was his way, to the 
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mason, who did not much like it. The man touched 
his hat as Mr. More came up, and the doctor turned 
round and said abruptly, ^Good morning, Vicar. 
I suppose you know what they Ve been doing here ? ^ 
•Nothing wrong, I hope.' 

* Wrong ? I don^t know what you call wrong. 
Look at that stone' — ^poking with his stick a 
large squared stone which was lying on the grass 
— ^do you see the mason's mark? Well, Styles 
has taken it out of its place in the foundations. 
It destroys the history of the church. Had he 
your leave ? ' 

< The stone was always underground, I suppose, 
and never meant to be seen : it is only by accident 
that you and I see it now.' 

^ And you call yourself an archaeologist ! And 
it is not the stone only, or even the mason's mark, 
but the mortar.' 

* I shall put it back in its place,' said the man. 
* We are bound to have it out now, for th' under- 
pinning. I marks 'em all careful, as you told me 
to do, Mester More.' 

•And are you going to put the mortar back 
too ? ' asked the angry doctor. 

* Well, Mr. Ashford, that 's non' so easy. Th' old 
mortar 's gone to stone and won't bind. Why, you 
must know that, sir.' 

•The mortar, Mr. More — ^this mortar tells its 
own story. It is thirteenth-century mortar, and 
you have always maintained that the Lady Chapel 
was built in the fourteenth century.' 

* So I say still. This may be a bit of the old 
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choir — but we will take accurate notes of every- 
thing.' 

* Why can't you leave it alone ? ' 

* Because that spring wUl come up just there, 
and we must not let the buttresses tumble down. 
What would you do ? ' 

* I don't know. I don't like it. Once begin to 
tamper with an old building, and you never know 
where you are. Why, what 's that, Styles ? ' He 
could not have been more excited if Styles had 
come upon Yorick's skull. 

*It'll be one of them Popish stones, won't it, 
sir ? It 's got a cross on.' 

Dr. Ashford was on his knees in a moment, 
peering into the earth. * I told you so, Mr. More ; 
this stone was laid by Abbot Hugh, thirteenth 
century, as sure as this that we are living in is the 
nineteenth,' he said, taking his glasses off his nose 
to look at Mr. More, and dusting his knees. 

< I can't help it, doctor ; it may be one of the 
old tombstones, goodness knows how old, that were 
built into the Norman Church. We found some 
of them, you know, among the piers of the crypt.' 

* This is thirteenth century, not Norman. How 
did it get here ? ' 

< Belike,' said Styles, seeing his opportunity, 
* they '11 have putten it here for Mester Ashford 
to find some day'; and he disappeared into his 
grave again. 

The doctor was too good-humoured not to 
laugh, and Styles wjbis an old favourite. *Well, 
well,' he said, ^ I may be wrong. I must think it 
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over. You won^t let that stone be moved for the 
present ? The Minster won^t tumble down.^ 

And so they went on, never agreeing and never 
quarrelling ; and the old brown church above their 
heads basked in the March sunshine, listening to 
the cawing of its birds, and the lazy chime of its 
quarters and hours, and thought little of their 
fussing. Sunningwell Minster had no intention 
of tumbling down. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CLOSE 

Such were the buildings themselves. What were 
their inhabitants ? To answer this question fully 
would take me too far from my immediate subject, 
which is Philip More. But they must come into 
the picture, as a man^s portrait is painted with his 
clothes upon him, and his familiar furniture round 
him. To begin with the chapter. The new house 
with the particoloured bricks was occupied by 
Canon Vane, the first who ever styled himself 
^ canon.^ He was a High Churchman, a supporter 
of Anglican institutions, a lover of plain-song, who 
dreamed of union with the Greek Church (for they 
had got no further then), and believed the Reforma- 
tion to have been a mistake, if indeed it ever took 
place. The dean, who was a Whig, and frequented 
Holland House, thought * Canon' Vane * viewy,' 
and would sometimes snub him in the chapter, and 
make jokes at his expense. Archdeacon Knox was 
an Evangelical, and, like Lord Shaftesbury, had no 
objection to be called a Low Churchman ; a busy 
man, who spent no more than his three months of 
residence at Sunningwell, but worked in a London 
parish, and was secretary to half the Evangelical 
Societies in the kingdom. Archdeacon Knox was 
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not a learned man. 'I^m no reader; I am a 
thinker,^ he has been known to say ; and knowing 
business to be his vocation, he did not care to 
travel beyofid the region of practical activity. 
Then there was old Dr. Daly, who dated back to 
the reign of Greorge III, and was remarkable for 
his good dinners and his coeval port ; Dr. Rigge, 
who spent most of his time ampng the parch- 
ments in the chapter library; and the dean^s 
brother, Philip, of whom this book chiefly treats. 
The Dalys were seldom in residence. When Dr. 
Daly^s two months came round — he kept the old 
reckoning, though the number of canons was 
reduced from six to four — ^the doctor as often as 
not deputed to a substitute, not only the office of 
preaching and reading the first lesson in the 
Minster, but the rest of his duty, which was no 
more than living in the house provided for him ; 
only coming in with Lady Elizabeth from his com- 
fortable rectory at Stoke Praedicatorum to attend 
a chapter meeting, if he thought it worth while ; 
for Dr. Daly regajrded rights more than duties, as 
the men of his time did. He looked upon his 
benefices — ^he held a second living at the other 
end of the county — as his freehold ; which indeed 
they were. He looked the picture of an old- 
fashioned clergyman, with his black tail-coat, shirt 
frill, cambric neckcloth, and solitaire: a genial, 
comfortable old gentleman; and believed himself 
to be a Liberal in politics. 

The dean was a bachelor, and so was Dr. Rigge, 
the student. Mrs. Philip More died within a year 
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of her marriage. Opinions differed about her. 
The poor spoke of her as the < prettiest lady in all 
Sunningwell ^ ; and rich and poor remembered for 
many years her gracious ways and the gentle tones 
of her voice. Some thought she was too fine a lady 
to be a parson^s wife. Others called her ^friendly^ 
and ' neighbourly,^ and said that a wife like that, 
not too clever, was what Mr. More wanted, and 
they wished he would marry again. ^ Probably his 
own feelings, which he kept to himself, were the 
truest estimate of her. Her child was buried with 
her in the Cloister Green, in which Philip took his 
daily walk, never forgetting to lift up his soul in 
remembrance of her and of his one happiest year. 

Philip More lived, as I have said, with his sister, 
in his own house, the Friary ; and with them lived 
their niece. Rosy Sandon, daughter of a younger 
sister who left Rosy an orphan nine years old. Rosy 
was one of those creatures who cannot be described, 
because her charm was a harmony of imperfect 
beauties, not the beauties themselves. She was 
small and round in figure, with light brown hair 
and a clear complexion, and a face such as her name 
expressed. Rosy was clever in her way, which was 
quite her own : given to discursive reading, dainty- 
fingered in drawing, needlework and playing, with 
a clear soprano voice and a real musical intelligence. 
Her uncle taught her Greek, and thought her a 
promising scholar, though hasty in forming con- 
clusions. She taught a girls^ class in Miss Morels 
district, and the roughest hoydens were controlled 
by her quiet authority. 
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Canon Vane was most of the year at his living in 
the South ; and .his wife could only bear the climate 
of Sunningwell in the summer months, and not 
un&equently spent the winter with her daughter 
Julia at Hy^res, so that they were only occasional 
residents. Mrs. Vane was thought to be, but was 
not, affected ; nature producing the effect of art 
She wore grey silk dresses and handsome lace. She 
was believed to have aristocratical connections, and 
did not take much trouble to know her neighbours : 
for which reason some of them despised her, some 
disr^arded her, and some rather liked her. She 
did not count for very much in the Close, which 
was strong enough to ignore ^ connections.^ 

The return of the Vanes was always looked 
forward to by the Friary household, bringing with 
it a change from local monotony, and contact with 
outside ideas, and especially the ever-growing ques* 
tion of the day, ritualism — ^though that is but an 
outside description of it, and little better than a 
nickname. Canon Vane was a man of less active mind 
and less reading than Philip More ; but he lived 
near a stirring bishop and had to do with brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, synods and conferences, so 
that he seemed to be, though perhaps he was not 
really, more in touch with the actualities of church 
life. He lived in the dust, said Philip; perhaps 
the dust sometimes prevented him from seeing 
things quite clearly. The two canons had many 
discussions. They sometimes agreed, oftener dis- 
agreed, but always liked and respected each other ; 
for friendship, among men at any rate, is com- 
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patible with much difference of opinion, and may 
survive many stresses of polemics and politics. ' How 
can you men quarrel so much and keep friends? 
We should cut each other in a week,^ said Elizabeth 
to her brother; and he replied, ^Because women 
believe so much in the importance of the particular 
question at issue. You have more faith in the 
present and less in the future ; you look upon the 
people who oppose you as if they were the ungodly 
in tiie Psalms. If we thought so seriously about 
the game we are playing, we should never get busi- 
ness done at all. When the questions are really 
serious we can quarrel too.^ 

Thus the friendship of the two brother-canons 
bore many a rub, which increased rather than dimin- 
ished their mutual tolerance ; and it was warmed 
and refreshed by the regard which Elizabeth enter- 
tained for Mrs. Vane. Julia Vane, too, their merry 
black-eyed daughter, had a place in Philip's heart. 
*One of Herrick's maids' he called her, partly 
perhaps from her name. Julia Vane might have 
been a changeling, she was so unlike her parents. 
She took her own line, laughed at them as weU 
as at everybody else, shocked Mrs. Knox by her 
freedom of speech and her quick sayings, which 
Mrs. Knox thought profane, and put Mr. More 
on his mettle to answer her in her own coin. 

Julia Vane and Rosy were close friends. Rosy 
did not make everybody her friend. She had 
no overflow of small talk upon local subjects and 
to local talkers. She was less catholic than 
her uncle, and did not waste herself upon the 
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young-ladyhood of Sunningwell. * Women'*8 friend- 
ships,' said Mr. More, 'unjustly disparaged by 
men, are more ardent and consequently less 
durable than ours. They bum themselves out; 
they are at once more generous and unselfish, more 
exacting and jealous. Men form friendships from 
neighbourhood, common interests and common 
pursuits, and do not look for perfection. There 
is more unity in women's lives. Women meet 
expecting everything, and suffer accordingly; and 
if their fnendships sometimes end in bitterness 
where men's would die out in indifference, it is 
because they have staked more upon the event. 
A man may sometimes drink his bottle of port 
alone, like Dr. Johnson or Mr. Tulkinghom ; but 
a woman must share her good things, and equal 
sharing is difficult. The beloved one is expected 
to enter into all joys and sorrows : and so when 
marriage creates a new heaven and earth for one 
of two friends, into which the other can only 
partially enter, she may become unnecessary and 
think herself neglected. And then she marries too, 
and you cannot expect people to care much about 
each other's children, unless they are sisters.' 

Julia took the lead : she prescribed the subjects 
of their common studies and arranged their plans. 
She wanted to learn, Rosy to take part in the 
lesson. Julia's motive was intellectual, Rosy's sym- 
pathetic. Interests came to her through persons ; 
and Julia brought her many. Canon Vane might 
have read Anglo-Catholic books in his study all 
day for all that the world would have known of 
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it, if Philip More had not dragged him out and 
made him talk. Conversely, it was Julia who in- 
sisted upon Rosy^s becoming a champion of Angli- 
canism, and infected her with enthusiasm for Eeble 
and Liddon, and aspirations after high ritual, which 
made her aunt impatient and amused her uncle. 
^ Rosy is not going to be a St. Theresa,^ he said. 
^ She is not quite so Anglican ^^ when Lubin is 
away^^; and when Elizabeth corrected him for 
speaking so lightly about it, he only answered, 
^Rosy^s interests are light, and depend on other 
people. She would not be herself if she were more 
herself. The world would be intolerable if every- 
body was original. There would be no rest for 
the sole of one^s foot. And then Julians ardency 
is irresistible. She carries me away too.^ 

^ How sentimental you are, brother!^ said Eliza- 
beth. 

The archdeacon^s wife, Mrs. Knox, if she 
did not wear the archidiaconal gaiters and what 
comes above them, at any rate was formidable in 
the apron. We shall hear more of her : enough 
here to say that she was a person of good works 
and severe judgment, both of which she administered 
without respect of persons. No one could pretend 
to ignore Mrs. Ejiox. Her valuation of herself 
was so sincere, that she was generally able to make 
her own market. She was aware that Mr. More 
^ did not appreciate ^ her ; that is to say, that he 
did appreciate her ; giving her full credit for her 
good qualities, which were many, and not laying 
too much stress upon her faults, which were also 
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many ; for she was a full-summed woman, was Mrs. 
Knox. Mrs. Knox sometimes called him a cynic : 
but she did not quite know the meaning of the 
word, nor perceive that irony and 'charity may 
go together, and that it is better to smile than 
to snarl. Elizabeth was not so tolerant as her 
brother. To her mind, Mrs. Knox was the mother 
of meddling; and they might have fallen out, if 
Mrs. Knox had been less imperturbable. 

The only men of the world in the chapter, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, were the dean, whom 
Mrs. Enox called a worldling, and Dr. Rigge, 
whose natural haunts were the Bodleian and the 
Rolls Office, and whom the same critic called a 
pagan. Philip More was a gentleman and a scholar; 
but his parish work and some natural indolence 
kept him at home ; he saw little of the world, and 
did not trouble himself to see much more. But 
he knew what was going on in the world ; and the 
dean^s guests found no rusticity in him. Indeed, 
he never lost touch with the world. He kept up 
his connection with the University; entertained 
old friends, members of Parliament and barristers 
as well as dignitaries; went to London once a 
year ; corresponded on questions of public interest 
with men in public harness ; and never allowed his 
thoughts to be confined within the homely pro- 
vincial circle in which he lived. He held with 
his canonry the living of St. Benet^s, as I have 
said, but he seemed to belong to the whole town, 
not to St. Benet^s only. The Minster was always 
full when he preached. He was known to all the 
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tradesmen, and even the neighbouring farmers ; the 
mothers nodded gravely to him when he passed 
their doors — curtsying is not much the fashion 
at Sunningwell — ^the men touched their hats, a 
token of personal respect in those parts rather 
than of social inferiority ; the children would run 
out of the cottages as he passed, to take his hand 
or even to offer him flowers. * Why had they not 
made him dean P He was worth two of his brother/ 
was a common saying. Whether he would have 
Qiade a better dean, was another question. You 
would hot have gone to Mr. More as the best 
adviser about a lease or a troublesome tenant. You 
would not have chosen him as a trustee, or ex- 
pected him to be an able chairman or a valuable 
member of a local board. He shunned such busi- 
ness when possible, from a silent conviction that he 
would never take trouble enough to carry his point. 
He saw what ought to be done, but not how to 
do it. His highest practical ambition was to pre- 
vent mistakes being made ; and he was contented 
with a small result. An idealist must think that 
most business is conducted indifferently. He adds 
wisdom to his idealism, if he can put up with half- 
results, without becoming bitter, or ceasing to do 
what little he can to mend things. And this wis- 
dom, based as it is upon charity, Mr. More had in no 
common degree, and therefore he was always listened 
to, and not unfrequently followed, though the work 
was done by others. Hot partisans found fault 
with his moderation and the difficulty experienced 
in making him take a decided line. ^ I believe,^ he 
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would say, 'that there is as much virtue among 
Tories as Whigs, and as much common sense among 
Whigs as Tories, and I am not going to nail my 
colours to any mast. I am very glad the arch- 
deacon goes to the May meetings, and that he 
does not want me to go with him.** But when he 
thought himself bound to take a side and become 
a combatant, he was for the time an eager dis- 
putant and hit hard : and then his friends would 
be pained, for they liked best to think of him as 
a peacemaker, and cared to love him rather than 
to look upon him as a model of consistency. 

Whatever else might be said about the Church 
of England in Sunningwell, it could not fairly 
be said to be asleep. The three churches were 
well served, and fairly represented the different 
aspects of our tolerant Church ; the Minster was 
there as a visible centre, and the town had a 
traditional pride in the building, the chimes, the 
choir, and the dean^s sermons. The town, or at 
any rate the clergy of the town, claimed a kind 
of lien upon the spare time of the Minster, which 
was acknowledged principally through the minor 
canons, whose duties were as light as their gains, 
and who, as their seniors thought, should be learn- 
ing their business with a view to one of the 
chapter livings. 

The senior minor canon (' minimus canon,^ Mr. 
More called him) was little Mr. Wren, the most 
unselfish and industrious of priests; so ready to 
do a kindness, whether it cost him much or little, 
that he was in danger of becoming a prey to petty 
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utilities. When he first came to Sunningwell, shy, 
small, and unassuming, Wren was in danger of 
being despised, and merely used. But his oblig- 
ingness was combined with so much practical good 
sense that opinions soon changed, and he became 
indispensable. Wren was always to be counted 
upon for keeping an engagement punctually. He 
never missed his day and hour at the infirmary, 
the lending library, the meetings of the Local 
Board or National School and cottage gardens 
committees ; and everywhere showed an energy 
and unselfish activity which won the respect of 
those who did not imitate it. Dr. Ashford the 
archaeologist, who supplied the element of business 
and balance to most of the charitable institutions 
of the place, after trying him at the Savings Bank, 
pronounced him * practical,^ and his reputation was 
made. Socially, too, he was greatly valued, whether 
at the dean^s garden-parties when the choristers 
sang glees, or the Miss Beaches^ Wednesday after- 
noons, or wherever cups could be handed and 
chairs carried. He had a tenor voice, useful in 
quartetts, and wrote pretty part-songs, which 
he gave away to his friends, being too modest to 
publish. At the Orchestral Society he would play 
nothing less than the drums, except when he en- 
twined himself, like a small Laocoon, in the 
embraces of a python-like ophicleide. Mr. Wren^s 
were the half-crowns which gladdened the hearts 
of the choristers, his the neat Prayer Books and 
Christum Years coveted by the pupil-teachers. 
He was always ready to ride on a hay-cart with 
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children, to ligbt up a Christmas-tree or dress up 
as Father Christmas, to stand on ladders and 
knock in nails for the Christmas evergreens — 
'bounding^ they called it at Sunningwell — ^to 
copy out music for the choir, to conduct madrigal 
practices for the sopranos at inconvenient times of 
the day, to take services at little chapelries far 
away on the treeless hills, confirmation classes, 
Bible-readings, night-schools, funerals; necessary 
offices, but burdensome to curates who loved their 
ease or their amusements. He had a mother as 
small as himself — smaller could not be — ^whom by 
his devoted service he made as exacting as ever an 
adoring wife made a selfish husband. * You ^11 
be kind to my mother,^ was his first word when 
he came to Sunningwell. Such men, often looked 
down upon by the merely robust, have some of 
the feminine virtues combined with those of the 
manly type. And Miss Crabb pronounced that if 
he had mistaken his sex, so had Mrs. Knox hers ; 
and she thought nature had done better with 
Wren than with her. 

Wren belonged to the active, not the ascetic, 
section of the High Church wing. Though his 
heart was soft, his theology was hard and dry. He 
had learned it at the University as a lesson, and he 
believed it sincerely, as one might believe Euclid : 
but his religion belonged to another part of him ; 
and according to Mr. More, nature had intended 
him to be an Evangelical — as perhaps he was, 
without knowing it. 

The other minor canon was a big, handsome, 
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loud-voiced youpg man called Crucible, who had 
.rowed in the University boat at Oxford, and 
still seemed to require more bodily exercise 
than ordinary people. He too was a High 
Churchman, with more theology than Wren, 
though without much learning at the back of 
it ; but was quite ready to lay down the law, as it 
was set forth in the Church Times. Mr. More had 
to exercise some self-repression to keep down the 
impatience which he felt at Crucible^s dogmatism, 
and did not always succeed in doing so. ^ Crucible 
is too cocksure about everything,^ he would say; 
^ but there is very good stuff in him. He is not 
above learning, and he is learning. When he 
knows his business he will do good work in a town 
parish at the north end of the diocese. Middleton 
is the place for him, and he may get it some years 
hence, if Dr. Daly ever dies, or gives up the living 
to end his days comfortably here or at Stoke. 
Meanwhile, it is not good for Crucible to be idle, 
as he cannot help being at Sunningwell. He is 
being wasted. He ought to be hard at work 
amongst colliers, and not have so much time for 
reading the Church Times and practising solfeggi 
out of his window — I wish he would not. 

<I don^t know,^ he once said, ^what to think 
of those young clergymen who have not learning 
enough to carry the weight of their orthodoxy. 
They are fuller of doctrine than they can hold. 
Crucible was never meant to be a divine. He and 
his like repeat what they have heard in lecture, 
and have no ideas of their own. Well, yes; 
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Crucible has some ideas ; but parish work is what 
he wants, not theology. 

^ There is all the difference in the world between 
the real High Churchmen, the men who know 
their principles and feel them, and the young 
imitators who get their opinions ready made. I 
do not quarrel with their doctrine, so long as it 
does not include all the dogma of the mediaeval 
Church ; but no sound opinion, religious or 
secular, can be got by merely reading books of 
results. If you are to speak with authority, you 
must convince yourself of ignorance by reading 
the originals. O imitaiares I Eeble and Newman 
were inquirers, not dogmatisers : they said ^^ ultra- 
Protestant,'' not " Protestant "" ; they knew history 
and human nature; they ^^ searched the founda* 
tions of conviction.'' And then these boys outrun 
their teachers in exaggerating sacerdotal authority. 
The smaller the man, the bigger the priest. Eeble, 
and his friends, those who stayed with us, were 
clergymen before they were priests. The modem 
High Churchman, as soon as he is ordained, is 
tempted to think that he is not only set apart, 
as he ought to think, but set above the laity, as 
a lord over the heritage. They seem to think 
they have given to them at their ordination a 
ticket of admission to front places in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. I imagine Crucible going up to the 
gate and offering his ticket to St. Peter. " Very 
sorry, Mr. Crucible," says St. Peter, " we have no 
room on this side ; you will find standing room in 
the gangway among the dissenters." ' 
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It must not, however, be supposed that Philip 
More, whatever he might say in opposition, under- 
valued the High Church School. ^ I do not belong 
to it,^ he said. ^I never held with Tractarian 
doctrine, except when I was quite a young man. 
The extreme sacramental position opens a door 
for all the dangers of sacerdotalism. The medi- 
sevalism seems to me unreal, and the deference to 
Rome wrong in history and in sentiment. Their 
Rome is an invention of their own, as much as 
their England. But the leaders of the Oxford 
movement were the salt of the earth, the rank 
and file of their followers are so still. K you 
speak of work done, the High Churchmen have 
changed the face of religion all over England, 
and put to shame the so-called orthodoxy of the 
old Evangelicals and high-and-dry men who tried 
to drive them out. They claim to have destroyed 
Protestantism — I hope iiiey have not, — but they 
have re-created religion, not merely restored it, as 
we ^^ restore^ the churches. The future of the 
Church, depends mainly upon the lines they take. 
No school of thought can be only retrospective. 
They do look forward: some to reunion with 
Rome ; some, and those among the best, to recon- 
ciliation with history and science. Many of the 
younger men, whilst holding up the Oxford Bag, 
are ready to read new books and modify their 
views of plenary inspiration. I look upon the 
rising school of learned High Churchmen as 
scholars, though not disciples, of the Essays and 
Reviews writers.^ 
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* How can that be ? '* asked Mountford, startled, 
not for the first time, by one of Mr. Morels 
paradoxes. 

^ Because,^ he answered, ^whilst holding the 
deposUum fdei too rigidly^ and allowing too much, 
as I think, of the claims of Rome, they are at the 
same time examining origins, and trying to settle 
not opinions but facts ; trying in short to define 
premisses. But they spoil it all by playing fast 
and loose with Rome. I do not believe that the 
future is all with the rising school, now or at any 
time. They have the present with them, because 
they believe what they say, and are alive and 
awake. They have their turn : and the good they 
are doing will not be lost, when they pass into the 
background. Threescore and ten years is about 
the length of a wave of English religious opinion ; 
and we are half through that, counting from ISSS.** 

As Mr. Elliot, the evangelical vicar of St. Jude^ 
had his deaconesses, so Canon Vane, always a lover 
of andent novelties, had spent pains and money in 
establishing the sisterhood of St. Radegund, under 
Reverend Mother Mounsey, in an old house just 
outside the precincts. He knew that there was 
need of their good deeds; he sympathised with 
their Anglican views, and he liked, too, their 
picturesque habit of black and white with just a 
touch of blue. They soon made themselves felt in 
the town. Mr. More was a little shy of them at 
first, but welcomed them heartily when he found 
that their missionary zeal for the souls and bodies 
of his parishioners left them little time for pro- 
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selytising. Mr. Elliot thought them dangerous; 
but he could not get Mr. More to sympathise with 
him, or look on them in any other light than that 
in which he regarded the deaconesses of St. Jude^s. 
The good spinsters of St. Radegund^s allowed 
themselves considerable latitude in the discussion 
of their neighbours at * recreation ^ hours. It all 
took the form of regrets: 'Mrs. Knox is very 
dear, of course; but really her want of Church 
principles is a calamity in such a society as this.** 
' Mrs. Enox really should be more cautious in her 
dealings with schismatics. She has been to see 
that girl again, the daughter of the Methodist 
schoolmaster. A very good creature, I really 
believe, but with such a bringing-up she cannot 
have good principles."* * The archdeacon has been 
preaching another Protestant sermon, I hear. 
Could not the dean do something to prevent such 
a scandal ? But the dean, I fear, has little sound 
Churchmanship.^ Such were the strictures passed 
by the pious ladies upon their clerical neighbours, 
which might chance to be repeated; and then 
Mr. More, as a moderate man, would be called 
upon to censure them. 

But Mr. More was Gallio or Gamaliel to all 
this. ' The sisters may amuse themselves as they 
like. I shall not set myself against them, because 
they may sometimes gossip among themselves. 
What would the Church be without sisterhoods? 
Remember the opposition they met with, and see 
what they have become. One may laugh at their 
weaknesses, and not approve all their opinions or 
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all their methods. One may even allow much of 
what is said about tendency to superstition. But 
if you want to know what they have done and are 
doing, ask the poor of St. Benet^s. The High 
Church clergy do more for the poor than any 
others, but the sisters do more still. They stint 
themselves in food, clothing, and firing, to keep 
their charities going. They have given all they 
had, and now they give themselves. How many 
families have they kept together — how many 
children have they kept from perishing — how 
many sick people have they raised to life — how 
many souls have they saved? I never think of 
them without remembering Newman^s saying that 
monks and nuns are the ^* perfect Christians ^ : not 
the only type of perfection ; but Christians who 
have accepted vicarious suffering as their own lot, 
and know the meaning of the word " surrender." 
And we will have Elliotts deaconesses too.** 

Mr. More, then, was a trimmer, not from 
interest, but from conviction. Like Lord Burleigh, 
he always weighed two sides of a question with 
balanced pros and cons, but he did not always get 
as far as the nod. And those who complained of 
his keeping aloof from party cries, and said that 
they never knew where to have him, meant that 
they had not taken the trouble to learn where his 
strong convictions lay. But this did not prevent 
Miss Crabb — ^who ought to have known better — 
saying that * she understood Mr. More had at last 
made up his mind that six was very nearly equal 
to half a dozen.** 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FBECINCTS 

Thebe were other constituents in the society of 
the precincts which call for some notice in this 
chapter; for the most part everyday things, and 
everyday persons, such things and persons as make 
up no inconsiderable portion of our lives, whether 
our condition be high or low. Philip Morels 
consistent belief was that little circumstances do 
not necessarily breed little souls; and those who 
listened to him learned to see how the narrow 
limits of a minster close may have room enough in 
them for all the human affections. Sympathies and 
antipathies, quarrels and makings-up, jealousies and 
admirations, there as elsewhere weave the pattern 
of life. In the smaller as in the greater world, 
sordid sparing and high-minded self-denial, pride 
and self-respect, servility and modesty, curiosity and 
human interest, rudeness and independence, wear 
each other^s colours and are mistaken the one for 
the other. The scale is different, but the elements 
and the proportions are the same as in a larger 
circle. 

I go on, then, to say something of the * lesser 
chapter,^ as Mr. More called them ; people among 
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whom he and his sister lived, and whose dwellings 
neighboured theirs in the Close and the somewhat 
larger enceinte known as the precincts; outside 
which might be traced, running in and out of 
modem buildings, the line of the stone wall which 
had in ancient times enclosed the tithe bams, 
granaries, well-house, and dovecote of the Augus- 
tinian monastery. 

Among these neighbours are to be counted, in 
different grades of the hierarchy, officials of the 
registrar and chapter-clerk type and their families ; 
solicitors who sucked much advantage from the 
breasts of Mother Church ; elderly ladies living in 
little precinctual holes and comers, whose relations 
had belonged to the chapter, or who had sons at 
the Minster school ; an enthusiastic young organist, 
who was not content (thought his seniors) to leave 
well alone ; lay clerks, who, when they came out of 
the Minster, dived into little shops with small 
panes of glass in the windows, and became barbers, 
music-sellers, and vendors of fishing-tackle ; vergers 
more or less respectable and sober; old house- 
keepers and butlers, connected by kindred and 
affinity with the past and present generations of 
the humbler dwellers in the Close. 

* What does the spinsterhood think of it?' Philip 
More would ask. The spinsterhood of a cathedral 
town are always powerful. They keep up an 
interest in the daily services, neglected by gentry 
and tradespeople alike. They are the most devoted 
and indispensable of lay curates. They go from 
house to house like the postman, and disseminate 
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local knowledge by means of conversation, not 
unaided by their mamed sisters, and from one 
stratum of society to another ; for good works help 
to level conditions, and those who are busied with 
them have little time to think about gentility. 

At the head of the Sunningwell spinsterhood 
were the Miss Beaches, whose house, part of Prior^s 
Buildings, stood on the same side of the Close as 
the Friary, but at the further end, just outside 
Prior^s Gate. It had a bay window on the first 
floor, which looked westward down the lime-tree 
walk, and from which the eastern buttresses and 
pinnacles of the Minster could be seen. Frior^s 
Buildings were reckoned not in the Close, but of 
the Close ; like the Miss Beaches themselves. 

The Miss Beaches were named after the Princesses 
Amelia and Sophia: they were the daughters of 
a former minor canon of Sunningwell ; and though 
they no longer belonged to the Chapter foundation, 
they were included in the society of the Close. 
They — ^for they never went out separately, and 
seldom spoke but in the dual number — ^ We have 
not been to the Minster for the last month, we 
caught such bad chills at the evening service. 
Amelia says that the nave is always draughty, and 
that the old-fashioned people were right in not 
using it ; and, as I was saying— or was it Amelia ? 
— ^we caught such bad chills that evening that we 
have not been able to get to the Minster since. 
We hope of course to go next Sunday morning 
when the dean preaches; he preaches so seldom, 
and so welL^ <Yes, indeed,^ said Miss Amelia, 
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* of course we like Mr. Philip Morels sermons best, 
very much best, but the dean now and then is quite 
a treat.* 

The two sisters kept a boarding-school, which 
was attended not only by the ilite of Sunningwell 
families as day scholars, but also by girls from a 
conriderable distance, drawn there by the bountiful 
cheer, the care of health, the high Tory principles, 
and the gentle discipline, which the good ladies 
provided, quite as much as for the quality of their 
instruction. The Miss Beaches were not enlightened 
educators according to a modem standard. They 
did not know that the greater part of the history 
of England is founded upon fiction, having learned 
it before Freeman arose and taught Green. They 
had no theories of education; science formed no 
part of their curriculum ; groups of subjects, junior 
locals, certificates, and distinctions were unknown 
to them. But they were not illiterate. They 
read longer books, I fan<7, than are got through 
by the present generations, such as naval histories 
and ecclesiastical biographies. Reading was not 
only a habit acquired in their profession, but a 
natural taste ; and this taste was reflected in their 
pupils, by whom books were looked upon rather 
as friends than as enemies. The girls were not 
crammed with them, but fed. Reading was the 
habit of the house; and those who did not read 
much themselves learned from those who did, as 
linen smells of lavender ; for the imitation of what 
one admires is as good a stimulus as competition 
for marks, and more wholesome. Dancing and 
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needlework formed part of the regular * studies, 
and on wet days the young ladies were allowed, to 
their great satisfeiction, to make cakes and puddings 
in the kitchen, or even to take a turn in the 
laundry. The sisters used to say that too much 
attention to lessons was bad for their pupils and 
made them nervous. * We wish our girls to have 
nice minds,^ they said. * We do not care so much 
about their being so very clever. Men do not 
want clever wives.' 

Progressive neighbours called them old-fashioned 
and narrow; but the mothers found that their 
daughters came home with better manners than 
when they went to school, and Mr. More and his 
sister always upheld their system as a sensible 
training to turn out good women. Their rule 
of life was that which prevailed in a time when 
right and wrong, whether from convention or 
conviction, were clearly separated, and when all 
opinions were not thought of equal value. The 
Miss Beaches considered Roman Catholics, dis- 
senters, and Radicals as equally dangerous. Their 
Sundays differed from their week-days in dress, 
demeanour, books, and amusements; and their 
pupils not only liked the leisure of Sunday, but 
tolerated its atmosphere too, especially in the 
evenings, when they came into the drawing-room, 
and Miss Amelia read aloud to them, sometimes 
PUgrinCs Progress^ or Walton^s Lives^ oftener a 
work of Miss Yonge, occasionally a poem of Scott 
or Tennyson. The girls used to watch for the 
moment when Miss Sophy went to sleep, which 
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was sure to come, however much she might be 
interested in the book, since her fingers were not 
occupied by knitting: Miss Sophy never went to 
sleep over her knitting on week-days. Her return 
to wakefulness was usually marked by some more 
or less irrelevant remark upon what had been read, 
at which the pupils^ eyes brightened, and for which 
she used to be taken to task by her sister, after 
prayers were read and the girls had been sent off 
to their comfortable rooms. 

All professions have a falsetto of their own. 
There is the gruff falsetto of the soldier and the 
garrison ladies, the clerical falsetto with its sug- 
gestion of insincerity, whether in pomp and purple 
or in threadbare humility, the schoolmaster''s falsetto 
of being more deserving and popular than he is, 
trying to hide the pedagogue under the man of 
the world or the man of letters. Just so the two 
Miss Beaches played at being Bath ladies, being 
just a little inclined to ignore their everyday life. 

The Miss Beaches^ ^day^ was an established 
thing in Sunningwell; no one else had a ^day^ 
in so small a society, the members of which could 
meet each other as often as they liked, and call 
to-morrow if a friend was not at home to-day. 
But the old ladies enjoyed a sense of Bath-like 
dignity in being ^at home^ every Wednesday, and 
liked making believe that they were less easily to 
be found at Prior^s Buildings on Tuesday and 
Thursday. * Wednesday was my mother^s day in 
Bath' (they said *m Bath' as if it were Paris), 
^ and so it became natural to us.' 
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On Wednesday afternoons, then, the Miss Beaches 
saw their friends,. Their rooms were not large ; 
but the folding doors between the front and back 
drawing-room gave an idea of space — ^ quite a 
vista,' said polite Mr. Wren, who never missed 
attendance on Wednesday afternoons. 

There was a third sister, Miss Ellen Beach, who 
indeed was something beside the everyday order of 
things, and would be out of pla^e in this chapter, 
if she had ever seemed out of place in the everyday 
doings of Sunningwell. She could only be seen 
at home, for her migrations were but from one 
room to another, except when in the finest 
summer weather she was carried down to the 
garden behind the house, or to the lime-tree walk 
in the Close. Miss Ellen had more intellect, more 
cultivation, more nature than her sisters, whose 
characters had set early in life into frames of local 
convention. There was a refinement about her 
way of thinking and talking in the midst of small 
surroundings, not commonly to be met with in 
such circumstances. Her pronunciation and phnise- 
ology had something of a Midland tone ; but there 
was nothing provincial in her manner of thinking 
and feeling. No longer able to help her sisters 
with their pupils^ music, and obliged to live much 
alone, she learned how to educate her solitude. She 
read everything, biography, history, fiction, poetry ; 
wrote innumerable letters, and knew all the details 
of her friends^ lives at each moment. ^ People who 
like letters can have them,^ she said ; ^ those who 
don^t write them don^t want them.^ She kept 
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ap an interest in politics too, and in her Mr. 
More found one of his readiest listeners and 
antagonists. 

He often paid her a visit, not from ' charity,^ 
but because he liked to talk to her and meet her 
nimble wit, which used facts like a man and logic 
like a woman. She never knew when she was 
beaten ; and the result was that he was often 
beaten before he knew it ; if to be beaten means 
to hold your own opinion and to confirm your 
adversary in his, or hers. 

She would start a paradox as if on purpose to 
mislead the canon, and then fall a victim to her 
own arguments. She would allow no vagueness, 
except the uncertainty of irony, which she some- 
times used to check what she called Philip^s ex- 
travagances. 

* I don^t know what you would do, Philip, if you 
had not me to keep you to your bearings. You 
are such a Tory '^ 

' My dear Ellen ! ^ 



^ Yes, indeed you are. You are like Dr. Daly, 
who wishes there were no railways.' 

^ I only said that we did not want one in this 
valley.** 

^ Why should not people come and see this 
valley ? ' 

* Because if it was spoilt by a railway, there 
would be no valley to see,^ said Philip. 

* The Whittlefield trippers would not know the 
dif!erence. They would enjoy it, and you want 
to keep them out of it.^ 
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* If they did not know the difFerenoe, some other 
valley would do equally well,' 

^ I call you a Tory, because you care more about 
the valley than the trippers. I don't want them 
here — I wish them to be at a distance ; but you 
ought to want to educate them.' 

< So I do — at a distance.' 

She would attack him on the subject of town 
and country, telling him that his great mistake 
in life had been in leaving Cambridge at thirty- 
six, and coming back to the petite vUU atmo- 
sphere of St. Benet's. But here he would not 
give way. 

^ Petite vUle ! ' he said rather indignantly. * A 
college at Oxford or an office in London is petite 
viUe^ if people make it so by mean thinking. 
London has not a monopoly of souls. I am not 
denying that London is London. The stir of the 
world there upsets one's complacent philosophy 
and shames one out of rural self-importance. But 
then, London is part of the heritage of all 
England, and we are all citizens of it. But I like 
a man to be proud of his town, whether it is 
Birmingham or only Northworthy, or even Sun- 
ningwell, and to spend himself for it. Spartam 
nactus es may -mean jealousy, meanness, stupidity, 
but it may also mean what the ancients called civic 
virtue.' 

^ You condemn yourself to a narrow horizon.' 

*Most people's horizon, town or country, does not 
extend beyond the room in which they do their 
work. They make their own horizons ; and yours 
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is never narrow. London means opportunity of 
choice, and stimulus to action. Sunningwell 
means cuUiver sonjardm^ 

^ What does Vice-Chancellor Manning say about 
it P He has been staying at the Friary, has he 
not ? ' 

< Ah, Elizabeth has been talking to you. Yes, 
he would like to transplant me — ^but it is too 
late.' 

Vice-Chancellor Manning was a college friend 
who had kept his friendship with Mr. Moie in 
good repair by frequent correspondence and occa- 
sional visits to Sunningwell, where he fished in 
Lord Grandon's water by day, and talked or dozed 
in the evenings. He had never approved of 
Philip's rustication, and had tried more than once 
to get him to give up St. Benet's and move to 
London. ^ You cannot know what is going for- 
ward unless you hear men talk, as well as read 
the newspapers. I should like to hear you speak 
at meetings, and I think I should go to church 
oftener if I had you to sit under.' 

^ You are very good to say so ; but I am afraid 
the attraction would not last. As for preaching, 
the poor in London do not go to church, and the 
rich want to be amused. You must preach 
politics or socialism or literature. They like to 
hear a criticism of a novel or a new play : ^^ some 
new thing," in short. They enjoy satire; but 
what good was ever done by satire ? They like a 
fcmtasia in the dome of St. PauPs. I admire 
those Jhnt<mas^ too ; but I could never perform 
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one, any more than I could write a tragedy or a 
sonnet. Coming to London would mean learning 
a new profession, and one cannot do that after 
sixty.' 

^What age was your father when he became 
Bishop of Northworthy ? ' 

* Ah, he was a different man : made for public 
life; 

* Well, I have always thought it a good thing 
for any man to have a change of work and a 
change of scene at least once in his life. But you 
would not have the deanery of Sherminster, and 
you did not give me a chance of advising you 
then.' 

The Vice-Chancellor was discontented to see 
Philip's virtues walk their narrow round at 
Sunningwell. He tried to infect Philip with his 
discontent ; and succeeded so far as to make him 
mistake his own modesty for self-complacency or 
indolence, and wince a little when the Vice- 
Chancellor, seeing him putting on his surplice 
after breakfast, said, ^ Oh, you wear those things, 
do you?' The breath of public life stirred him 
to a sense of lost opportunity; his ^garden' 
seemed small and weed-grown, but it was his 
own. * However,' he said, * if you will give me a 
canonry at St. Paul's, I might be tempted to 
make a fool of myself even now ; but I would 
rather not have the temptation.' 

In music also Miss Ellen Beach and the canon 
found a common interest. In her younger days 
she had studied music in Berlin, and there found 
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friends who belonged to the circle which always 
drew itself round Felix Mendelssohn. She had 
heard him play at his own house ; and a sentiment 
made up of adoration and friendship made her 
eyes bright whenever she spoke of him. To have 
been once lifted into the atmosphere of genius 
sheds freshness on spirits that for the most part 
must breathe the common air. Freshness was her 
characteristic : there was in her company no sense 
of le renfermi. She u^ed to lie on her little sofa, 
talking with the young people, who never thought 
her older than themselves, laughing with them at 
the staid and stiff, full of interest in their games, 
the books they read, the people they liked and dis- 
liked ; she was the universal confidante, the univer- 
sal counsellor. YHiat price she paid for her gaiety 
in hours of sleepless pain no one knew, for she 
never complained, and her sisters, perhaps, never 
imagined. 

One of her frequent visitors was her cousin Dr. 
Ashford, the hobbihorsical bachelor already men- 
tioned. Among his numerous hobbies, roses, chess, 
and archaeology held the chief places. He did not 
allow himself to go all lengths in any of them, ^ for,^ 
said he, ^I was afraid that I should become a 
devotee.^ If Dr. Ashford was a devotee to any- 
thing, it was to neatness. Everything in his house 
was labelled, docketed, and indexed. He never 
began anything without finishing it in all its 
details. His accounts were kept as faultlessly as 
the ledger of a bank. His bills were paid immedi- 
ately on delivery, though he took no discount, and 
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his balance at Steadham Brothers hardly varied ten 
pounds from month to month and from year to 
year. He corresponded with the weather depart- 
ment, and knew the secrets of rain-gauges and 
barometers to the hundredth part of an inch. He 
^ lived by the riverside, so as to be able to see every 
morning whether the trout were rising, in an old 
gabled and ivied cottage, where the sun shone at 
breakfast-time upon beds of blue gentianella and 
spirals of morning glory, into a cheerful drawing- 
room. Here of an afternoon sat his mother, a 
dignified old lady in a lavender-coloured silk shawl 
and cap-ribbons, among her polished rosewood furni- 
ture, working or sometimes reading, or walked in 
the terraced garden, where everything bloomed as 
if by command. The drawing-room at Wyndlebank 
was always fragrant with mignonette, jonquil, and 
cytisus; and the whole house was as clean and neat 
as Dr. Ashford himself could wish : not with the 
oppressive smartness of a lighthouse or a barrack- 
room, but cleanliness meant to be lived in. He 
never went far from Sunningwell, finding enough 
recreation in his garden, the roses of which were 
famous, in his books and papers, in his own affairs, 
which were few, and those of his neighbours, which 
were many. 

Dr. Ashford^s heart was too large to be in the 
sole keeping of a bachelor; and he expended it, 
without regard to balance, on such of his neigh- 
bours as he thought worthy, drawing the line very 
clearly. He had cherished a chivalrous sentiment 
for Mrs. Philip More, and, when she died, trans- 
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ferred a large share of it to the canon and Rosy. 
The rest of his heart was given to his cousin Ellen, 
and to the large and help-worthy family of Mr. 
Elliot of St. Jude^s, from the eldest boy at Christ^s 
College, Cambridge, and the daughters at the Miss 
Beaches' school, to the youngest recruit in the 
nursery. He was often at the Friary, where he 
would lead the conversation, and marshal topics in 
their order, among which the affiiirs of the Elliots 
took a prominent place. Hopefulness, fed by 
personal endeavour, prevailed over discouragement 
in that quarter ; and he reaped the reward of 
affection, and even of gratitude, that rarer plant. 
He gave advice to the vicar ; fly-books, skates, 
pocket-knives, almanacs, and all kinds of useful 
toys to the boys, and now and then delightful ex- 
cursions and picnics to the whole family. Some- 
times he would take one of them on a tour to see 
cathedrals and castles ; or for a long day's fishing 
in Lord Grandon's specially preserved water. He 
tried with no great success to interest them in 
science ; he overlooked their accounts ; he acted on 
all occasions as a kind of uncovenanted uncle, who 
sometimes vexed the young people's impatience by 
wholesomely insisting on points of detail, but won 
and kept his place in their hearts by untiring 
interest and goodwill. 

With the canon, whose right-hand man he was 
in aU the parish charities, he maintained, as we 
have seen, a continual warfare on archaeological 
subjects, carried on with some asperity on his part, 
but perfect goodwill on both sides. 
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Miss Ellen Beach, who valued his warm heart 
and respected his judgment, gave him plenty of 
criticism ; and their relations were now and then 
enlivened, rather than interrupted, by a spice of the 
North Midland temper. In that country you may 
often not know when or how you have given offence. 
You call on a stocking-weaver, and find his answers 
short, and his wife too busy to attend to yoa. 
There is a ^ washing-day ^ atmosphere in the house. 
You wonder what has happened, and a friend tells 
you after a time that you did not, at your last 
visit, remember to ask after the son who set up at 
Leeds a year ago. And on the other hand, if you 
are wise, you will accept goodwill without waiting 
for its expression. * Sit ye down : you don't come 
too often,' is as much as you are likely to get in 
the way of welcome. Dr. Ashford once cut Mrs. 
Knox for six months because she inadvertently 
implied that he gave too much attention to the 
Elliots. He never explained, and she never ex- 
plained ; but they drifted together again, and were 
as good friends as ever. It is the way of the country. 
Mr. Elliot, who came from the South, never acquired 
the tact of dealing with these high-spirited, hard- 
headed, self-respecting Northerners. 

To the category of the * everyday,' but on a 
lower plane of society than these gentlefolks, 
belonged the lay clerks and vergers ; not exactly of 
the Minster foundation, but a kind of lay brothers. 
There are old-fashioned vergers and new ; the old- 
fashioned sort may still be met with : but vergers, 
as well as deans and chapters, take the colour of 
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the time, and you may meet with an intelligent 
young man who loves his cathedral, and can tell 
you dates and facts, and on occasion discourse to 
you of transition and middle-pointed, four-centred 
arches ahd fan-tracery, pot-metal and hammered 
iron, and all the Gothic shibboleth. They are 
learning to recognise the eighteenth-century marble 
tablets, which went out of fashion fifty years ago, 
and might even be stuck away in the triforium, 
like Bishop Benson^s at Gloucester, or buried in 
the crypt; for those who have the charge of 
churches do not always reverence the past. To 
give an instance of the old school. Old Baynes 
was dean^s verger at Sunningwell for near fifty 
years, first and last. I can hear his feet shuffle 
along the marble pavement of the choir, and see 
his handsome old grey head and broad shoulders, 
hb rmty go™ .JLe-breeche. tied wia. b.™ 
of black string; and hear his harsh voice as he 
drove the congregation into stalls like cattle, meet- 
ing the ill-timed fee with a loud ^We are not 
allowed to take money,' which, however, was accept- 
able enough when it came privately after the 
service, or at Christmas-time. Old Baynes kept 
the Minster draughty and dusty. His civility 
was not without respect of persons. But he was 
honest and sober, and could be independent when 
he chose. It is on record that he told Dean 
Mountford he would go away if the dean came 
late for service again ; ^and then, sir, you may vezge 
yourself to your stall, for I'm not one to come back 
into th' Minster, when I'm set down to get my 
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tea/ Baynes was a privileged person, and the 
dean used to tell the story with relish, always add* 
ing, ^Baynes was in the right; and I was never 
late again."^ 

The vergers know a good deal about the private 
life of the Close, and no doubt talk among them- 
selves; but they are as discreet as other folks. 
They are less reticent about their equals than their 
betters. ' Well, I could say more nor I shall say, 
Mester M ountford,' said Byles, Baynes's successor, 
and a much milder man; <but they weren^t all 
angils in th^ angils choir at Lincoln, where I 
was wonst a querister boy, and there ^s some as 
isn't angils at Sunningwell neither. But they're 
a deal soberer now, sir, nor what they used to be. 
I could tell fine tales of them as is gone.' 

* Soberer ?' said Mr. More. * I should think they 
were ; the whole class has risen into respectability 
and solvency. We are all tending to become 
uniform and machine-made; turned out at so 
much per foot run, and no better calculated to 
stand a strain than the windows and doors and 
locks and hinges of the houses in which we live. 
Nowadays the young men don't use their fists — I 
don't wish them to do so, — and if anything goes 
wrong, everybody looks to some one else for what 
ought to be done : at last they send for a police- 
man, and if he can he found, he has no orders to 
interfere. It is Dogberry reduced to a system; 
and without Dogberry's humours. I hope I shall 
be gone before there is nothing left in the world 
for me to laugh at. Homer was ill advised in 
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making even a hero say, ^< We claim to be much 
better men than our fathers,^ though it is what we 
are all inclined to say. Our fathers and grand- 
fathers had virtues which we have lost : dignity, 
kindliness, contentment, good manners, were com- 
moner then than now, for all our missions and 
confraternities and guilds. But don^t misunder- 
stand me. You know I think the new times are 
better, if not much better, than the old. In spite 
of what we lose, each generation of men adds 
something more to the gains them the losses."* 

The vergers and lay-clerks respected and loved 
Mr. More. He drew out the humanity in them, 
and treated them, as he treated others, without 
patronage or false condescension. Patronage is 
looking down from a height; true condescension 
is, as the word implies, coming down to a level. 
He once preached a sermon in the Minster on the 
duties of the Levites, with Hophni and Phinehas 
as his text, in which he gave choirmen, chorister 
boys, and even canons, his views as to decent be- 
haviour in the sacred building. He spoke sharply 
to a verger who was bustling about after service 
with his hat on ; rebuked another for calling aloud 
to his mate across the nave, and for flapping out 
the wax candles with the wind of a Prayer Book. 
* Not quite the right use for a Prayer Book, 
Bradbury.' It was not by finding fault, but by 
seriousness, that Mr. More produced the effect he 
desired. Seriousness is a different thing from the 
desire to seem serious, and far more compatible 
with gaiety than that ; and Mr. Morels gaiety was 
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never felt to be incongruous with his seriousness, 
except by those who, like Dr. Knox, had no gaiety 
of their own ; for, to do the archdeacon justice, he 
had plenty of seriousness. 

Akin to vergerdom, as coming into the everyday 
use and wont of the Minster and its surroundings, 
were the old servants of the Close, of whom many 
were the humours, but not such as concern us here. 
Mr. More and his sister were served by a lay brother, 
called Joyce, who had lived with them for more 
than twenty years. Joyce had < studied^ his 
master, as he said, and knew how to play on him 
without fretting him. He knew the length of the 
canon^s foot, as he bluntly expressed it ; but he 
never could quite find Miss Elizabeth^s measure. 

What inconveniences that old man inflicted on 
his benefactors ! He brought up Mr. Morels shaving- 
water cool, and shuffled his clothes so that none 
but himself could sort them. He broke china, and 
liked better to see it riveted than whole. Joyce 
approved of a frt)st in May which spoiled the fruit, 
the flooding of the pipes in a thaw, a smoking 
chimney, a wet hay-harvest ; not because they gave 
pain to other people, but because they suited his 
idea of the world as a place which was made too 
comfortable for some folks, especially the dean and 
all the chapter, except Mr. More. His affection 
and respect for his master would have been almost 
superstitious, if it had not been tempered by a 
contempt for him as a practical man. ^ Mr. More 
could never get out of his bed of a morning or 
into the Minster, not in time, that he couldn% if I 
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wasn'^t here to look after him. I have to tell him 
when he wants a new suit of clothes, and when 
th^ wine^s run out, and Mr. More is not one to 
take advice. And the beggars — why, they^d be 
runnin^ about the house like the rats if it wasn^t 
for me as sends for tV ratketcher. It ^s my belief 
he ^d be in the bankracy court in six months, if I 
was to be took o£P, or Miss Elizabeth ; and there ^s 
no knowing how soon she may be took with a stroke, 
or both of us, may be, for all she looks so healthy. 
It ^s them healthy ones as often goes first."* 

It was Joyce^s constant belief that it was he, 
and he only, who kept Mr. More alive and in 
tolerable health. If he drove down to the station 
in an open fly, ^ Catch his death of cold some day,^ 
said Joyce. If in a close fly, ^ Nothing so draughty 
as a close fly.^ If in no fly at all, but on his feet, 
* Never takes care of himself; gets his feet wet and 
sits in 'em.' Or in summer weather, * Now, he 'U 
get himself hot and sit with his face to th' ingine, 
I suppose. And I daresay he has forgotten to 
leave that cheque for the water-rate.' 

Yet it was the canon who suggested to Joyce, 
not Joyce to the canon, that he should insure his 
life ; who got him to look into the drains of his 
house when he was laid up for three weeks with a 
sore throat ; who discovered the jackdaw's nest in 
the smoking chimney; and who sent him to the 
doctor when he was ill. 

Mr. More used to call him ^Godolphin' by con- 
traries, because, unlike Charles II's friend, he was 
•always in the way and always out of the way.' 
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But, in or out, the idea of parting with Joyce, 
except in the way of getting him appointed to a 
verger^s place (^ going on the foundation,^ as Joyce 
called it), never crossed the mind of brother or 
sister. They had been used to old servants all 
their lives, and liked no others. 

Few of their betters, except Philip More and his 
sister, knew of the mutual pieties and charities of 
these humbler folk. They might talk ill-naturedly, 
and grumble at their neighbours and praise them- 
selves, not having the reticence of educated people. 
But when there was need for it, there was no lack 
of self-denial and neighbourly kindness ; charities 
which the rich compound for by money, but which 
are cheerfully rendered in person by the poor. 
^We look upon our likes as wants,^ said Mr. 
More : < the poor, who have little choice and who 
must do without so many things, willingly spare a 
little more.^ 

If this sum of trifles seems too mean to be worth 
setting down, it was part of Mr. Morels philosophy 
not to despise small things. He believed (like Mr. 
Shandy) in the ^equality of souls,^ gentle and simple, 
town and country ; in the virtues of commonplace 
people, and the meaning to be found in their 
homely language, which, he said, < I dare say sounds 
as well as ours in the angels^ ears^; and in the 
comparative unimportance of place and condition. 
* The poor,^ he said, < know human nature best. 
You don^t suppose that people in general look up 
to those who look down on them. And as for 
places, some people must live at Birmingham, 
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and Whittlefield, and some at Snnningwell, and 
smaller places still, so why not make the best of 
it ? If you cannot live where you like, then like 
where you live. But the very talking about these 
things is a^uming one's own superiority, about 
which one's neighbours are not agreed. There is 
no paradise of fools so capacious as that of self- 
complacency.' However, as Miss Crabb said, Mr. 
More did like Sunningwell and had never tried 
Whittlefield 






CHAPTER V 

A CHAPTER ON CHAPTEB8 

' When we talk of dramatis personam in a chapter,^ 
said Mr. More, rhapsodising as he sometimes did, 
^ let it be understood that persona is a noun of 
common gender: a chapter is not composed of 
dean and canons only. As a bird^s flight is not 
entirely produced by the action of its will on its 
muscles, but is conditioned also by the state of 
the atmosphere, the force of the wind, the length 
of its tail and great wing-feathers, the construction 
of its breast-bone, the inflation of its body, and 
many smaller details, so a chapter is moved by its 
head, the dean, but its motion is the resultant of 
many variables : wills, wives, incomes, likes and 
dislikes male and female. The male wills start the 
machine, the female dislikes often direct it; the 
male love of display is countered by the female 
sense of income, or vice-versdj as the case may be ; 
the restraining force being chiefly feminine. There 
is open voting in the chapter, but the votes are 
modified by the scrutiny of a previous ballot. 
Uhomme propose et lajemme dispose. No canon^s 
wife who respected herself would interfere with her 
husband^s freedom of action; but it is the right 
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and duty of a wife to point out where mistakes 
may be avoided, and male subjects can be illumined 
by a ray from the female spectrum. I should be 
prepared to hear, if anything could be known 
about it, that the affairs of Sunningwell were 
better conducted by the present actors in the 
drama than in the monastic days, when the 
'^ feminine limitation,^ as the Greeks called it, was 
not applied to them, and when bachelors decided 
all. It may easily be overdone. I hear Mrs. 
Enox^s methods decried quite as much by the ladies 
of the chapter as by the men; but Mrs. Enox^s 
opinion, too, is worth knowing. 

'In the chapter, as elsewhere,^ he went on, 
'woman furnishes the conditidns in which man 
works — she is the mother of events as well as 
of children. There are many wonders ; but there 
is nothing more wonderful than the fact that a 
woman has nothing to leam. What she knows 
about a person or a fact, especially a person, 
admits of no addition or diminution, no misgiving 
or doubt : that is thenceforth to be added to the 
facts of the case, as part of the dossier* Now that, 
I think, is not a common quality in men ; and the 
men who have it are just those to whom women 
submit their judgment : in action that is, not in 
opinion ; for whatever a woman may do or allow 
to be done, she always knows she was right all 
along. Varium et mutabUe f Never ! Her mind 
is made up at once, and she does not change it. 
A woman takes a whole view of a thing or a person 
from a single point of view. I should not like 
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that ; it would seem to me monotonons, to have a 
single standard by which to measure everything. 
I would rather see my friends at different angles, 
and modify judgments by learning new facts about 
them. But when I discover a new fact about any 
one, I generally find that Elizabeth has been there 
before me, and that what I have discovered is not a 
new fact to her. In short, the women are more often 
right in their estimates of character than we are ; 
for however mortifying it may be to the wiser mind 
of the male person to confess that the cleverer head 
produces intuitions nearer the mark than what he 
evolves from observation applied to principles, 
he is driven to allow, after more experience, that 
niggards are niggards and coxcombs coxcombs; 
and that the unconsidered acts and hasty speeches 
of the wise and good may help the world more 
than the happy accidents of fools.^ 

*Then, Philip,' said Elizabeth, *if women are 
always right, why should not their government be 
acknowledged on all hands ? ^ 

^Partly because the world likes make-believe; 
partly because women are quicker at detecting 
fools than knaves.^ 

Mr. More once said (in his haste) that women^s 
judgments are all founded on their likes and dis- 
likes. Perhaps he forgot that men also have per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, and that their principles 
and politics are quickened by them. How often 
have we been impelled to take up a cause hotly 
because the person whom we esteem so highly, and 
on the whole get on so well with, has embraced 
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the other side» and shown that incapacity of prin- 
ciple which is the great fault of his character* 

^ Principle,^ said Mr. More, ^ if you will think of 
it, is another name for temperament. One man is 
bom with a short head and another with a long 
head, and one — ^I don^t know which — ^is therefore 
a Flatonist and the other an Aristotelian, and his 
temperament governs his judgment. It is one form 
of the polarity of human nature ; those who ** sit 
still ^ in the centre, like Milton^s earth, preserve 
the balance, but do not affect the result. One 
temperament dwells upon the future, and the other 
upon the past ; and what they naturally like is to 
each the pole of his attraction. If your affec- 
tions happen to be Platonic, and your arguments 
Aristotelian, your polarity is nil.'' 

<What is Mrs. Enox's polarity?^ asked Rosy 
Sandon, looking up from her drawing. 

' Mrs. Knox is an instance of the deflection of 
the compass. She is always pointing tp a pole, 
but neither she nor any one else knows where it is.' 

But let us go back to the chapter. 

When a committee is sitting, some men judge 
wisely, some unwisely, of the spirit which is abroad 
in the room. Sometimes it is a question of temper, 
sometimes a desire for conciliation, sometimes a wish 
for a contest— a very wholesome spirit, thought 
Mr. More, for there is nothing like a sharp debate 
and plain speaking to set down fools, to inspire 
timid conviction, and to show what is the question 
at issue. In the rosy flush of battle deeds are done 
and words are spoken which bring about right 
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decisions: compromise is generally the best con- 
clusion that this hazy world can acquiesce in ; but 
now and then it is right that a line should be 
drawn. ^In the world,^ says Goethe, ^it is not 
often that things come to an "either,'' «or''' — 
but it is well that these sharp decisions, like the 
Reform Bill of 1832, accompany all serious events. 
'I am glad,' said Mr. More, ^when I see the 
chapter in its war-paint, then I know that business 
is to be done. Then Vane ceases to be a visionary 
and does battle for his convictions ^ 

^I thought,' said Elizabeth, <Mr. Vane always 
went behind the chair.' 

* Oh, when Vane makes fine distinctions, he does 
more. He puts two or three chairs in front of 
him, and you never know which he is behind. 
Then the archdeacon,' he went on, ^tramples on 
ritualistic extravagances. Rigge wakes up from 
his parchments, ^ prevents us from ne^ecting 
the past. And the dean shows his common sense 
and his power of management, and conducts the 
meeting to an issue which is after all more satis- 
factory to Vane than to Knox. Without temper 
life is vapid. What I mistrust most is that sort 
of professional sham which makes some of us think 
that our consultations are guided by a sort of 
minor inspiration. When we become too clerical, 
we are sure to talk nonsense. Do you remember 
what Father Paul said, when he was presiding at 
an election in his convent at Venice, and one of 
the friars said they must wait for inspiration ? " I 
think we had better leave inspiration alone and 
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get to work.^ I forget the words, but that was 
the sense of them.^ 

Just then the dean came in, as usual, for his 
afternoon cup of tea. 

<We were talking about the chapter,^ said 
Philip. ^ Don^t you think, dean, that what makes 
a good debater or chairman is to know what turn 
the discussion is likely to take, quite as much as the 
power of dealing with the thing when it is said ? ^ 

<Well,^ said the dean, ^most people are so 
monotonous that you can tell without much in- 
tuition what line they are likely to take.^ 

* But the individuals are different from the mass, 
and it is a rare gift to judge from the splashing on 
the surface which way the current is setting/ 

'Oh yes,^ the dean replied; 'I have known 
chairmen who could play on a meeting like an 
instrument, and bring about the result they wish, 
merely by knowing men^s wishes and shaping 
them ; others are clever in getting motions drafted 
which will pass and settle something, or clear up 
points of agreement and difference. To seize a 
new point and its consequences is as important as 
to foresee. All I aim at myself is to have the 
business plainly set out in detail, and to keep the 
stream clear and prevent Vane from leading us 
into backwaters. But I am bound to say that 
Vane, with all his unpractical ways, sometimes 
turns the current in a very unexpected way.' 

'That is because Vane is a man of principle,'' 
said Philip. 

'My dear Philip,' said the dean, looking up 
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with the sugar-tongs in his hand — ^ no cream, 
thank you, Elizabeth — ^you don^t mean to say that 
you respect Vane's principles.' 

< Not all of them ; but I respect him for holding 
them.' 

This was the kind of answer to which the dean 
now and then laid himself open, by carrying into 
the inner circle the domineering politeness which 
made him formidable in chapter and unpopular 
in Convocation. He was not so clever as Philip, 
after all, and should have kept his distance; but 
he was clever enough to feel that Vcuie's respect 
for principles, wise or foolish, was a point of 
character which Philip understood better than he 
did, and that Philip meant to tell him so. 

* Vane's principles,' went on tibe canon, *6ure always 
there, but he does not always know how to apply 
them, nor what he is going to say next ; that is 
why he is so inconvenient and disturbing in 
chapter. Depend upon it, dean, it is being ready 
that makes the di£Perence; to know what you 
mean to do. Vane does not, and so he is at the 
mercy of a chairman.' 

^ The chairman cannot help it,' the dean replied. 
<He must keep the others to what is before the 
meeting; the crotchety man who has too many 
things to say, and wants to say them all at once, 
and the slow man, who has not taken in what the 
last speaker said.' 

< Yes,' said Philip, * and the long-winded man, 
who says what you expected, and the unexpected 
man, like Vane.' 
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<I wish you spoke more at chapter meetings, 
Philip. I have known you come in late, and fire 
a shot which knocks to pieces the compromise we 
have been labouring at, and go away agam half 
an hour after, leaving Vane on his legs. The 
cleverest man I ever knew, at Oxford, used to do 
the same. He was the terror of chairmen. But 
after he had said his say, the air seemed clearer.^ 

* And you got a division instead of a compromise? 
I could preach you a long sermon on that text, 
dean, how, when, and where a division differs from 
a compromise.^ 

* Which is the best ? ' asked Miss More. 

^It depends upon circumstances. Of course a 
division is the more triumphant and satisfactory — 
that is killing and eating your enemy, if he does not 
succeed in killing and eating you. The Tories were 
killed and eaten, when it was the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ; but when reform 
came up again in 1867 nobody was killed and eaten, 
and so nobody cared. It was not a real crisis. If I 
were to propose that the choristers should be put 
into scarlet cassocks like those which are worn in 
France, there would be a division in the chapter.' 

* You would be in a minority of one.' 

* No, Vane would vote with me for that or any 
other crotchet. But if the colour proposed were 
blue, as at Lincoln, there would be a compromise.' 

* Which colour do you prefer?' said the dean, 
trying to get Philip from behind the chair. 

* Scarlet is the nobler hue. The people who 
hate compromises are worth more than the others, 
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but they would make the world impossible, if they 
could have their way. The real solvers of questions 
are those who make the other side believe that they 
have invented what they are obliged to agree to.' 

* like the Tories who steal the Whigs' clothes.' 
* " Convey, the wise it call," ' said Philip : * that 

is the way women govern men. Most men are 
like Dominie Sampson, and mistake their new 
clothes for the old.' 

Here a message came to the dean to say that 
the little bell was going, and he went away to put 
on his surplice. 

* I sometimes think,' said Mr. More, following his 
thought, ^ that people never arrive at an agreement, 
till both sides have given up what they care for, 
or rather not given up, but put aside. A com- 
promise is the only result possible in most ccuses, 
but it is a poor makeshift, and sometimes we would 
almost rather be killed and eaten. 

* Yes,' he continued, musing, ^ you may almost 
say that people never repent, never forgive, never 
confess themselves in the wrong, never really give 
up what they care for. They forget a good deal, 
they change their minds without perceiving it, 
they allow a side issue to come into the principal 
place, they say " I think now that I was wrong " ; 
but, Elizabeth, did you ever hear any one say " I 
see I am wrong " ? ' 

* I never heard Edward say so, but he often acts 
as if he were convinced.' 

* " To agree to differ " ; what a rare philosophy 
that is, but how necessary and how generous ! ' 
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Mr. More never had sufficient respect for that 
large and useful class of men on whom English 
society rests, and who are known as < safe men.'* 

* I know we could not do without them. Most 
of the work of the world is done by people who 
like to do to-day what they did yesterday ; people 
who keep their appointments and are always in 
time. They make the world habitable, which 
mercurial and imaginative people want to be their 
own playground. They preserve us from going 
too fast and too far ; but they do not preserve us 
from doing stupid things. They have always the 
fear of money before their eyes. It is a very useful 
fear ; but the fear of money may do harm, as well 
as the love of money."* 

He said one day, as he was looking at a Fra 
Angelico ^ Paradise,^ which had just come in from 
the Arundel Society, ^I don^t see any bankers 
there.* And then, pointing to the mitred and red- 
hatted saints, who crowded the right side of the 
picture, he added, ^ Yet some of those dignitaries 
must have known the touch of money; like the 
Pope in Dante, who repented when he could rise 
no higher in the world, and yet found that money 
and money^s worth did not satisfy him. It is one 
of the paradoxes of the Church of Rome, that it 
preaches and practises all the ascetic virtues, and 
yet has the control of mammon too. Our Church 
has never been quite comfortable in her relations 
with mammon.* 

^I suppose,* said Mountford, *the ascetics and 
the mammonites are kept completely apart.* 
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^ Yes : one must never confound the Church of 
Rome with the Curia, though the one seems to 
rule the other. The Church is full of enthusiasms 
and irregularities. The Curia goes by rule, and 
never breaks its rules. They like safe men there, 
as much as in the Church of England; and as 
the Curia is always safe, they can find room for 
St. Francis and St. Ignatius outside it. 

^ I think,^ he continued, ^ I can understand why 
Erasmus would not be a cardinal. They thought 
they could make a safe man of him ; and he wrote 
the Praise of FoUy to make fun of the safe men. 
The safe men have all the good things of this life, 
and they may well endure being laughed at by 
those who have them not.^ 

* Rira bien qui rira le dernier ^^ said Mountford. 

* Well, so they think ; for they believe in their 
good things, like Dives. One would think, to hear 
these people talk, that the Bidding Prayer in the 
University pulpit desired " that there never may be 
wanting a succession of safe men duly qualified,^ 
etc. By all means let us have them amongst us ; 
and they never will be wanting: ^^sleek-headed 
men and such as sleep o^ nights ^^ ; but let us re- 
member that they are the wheels of the coach, not 
the driver, nor even the horses. The dreamers of 
dreams, the inconvenient triers of experiments. 
High, Low, and Broad, are those who keep the 
Church going, and set the pace. They do not ask 
for preferment, and Prime Ministers are shy of 
them. But they are nowhere more beneficent and 
life-giving than in an Established Church, the 
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tendency of which is, thank God, to value common 
sense as much as piety or principle."* 

< Why "thank God''?' asked Mountford, think- 
ing that the ninepins were going down rather 
suddenly. 

^ Oh, you think I have got among the paradoxes. 
Because piety and principle must have a material 
element in which to work. Genius would be 
volatilised, if it were not for the restraining power 
of common sense. We should float in the air like 
St. Theresa, or go without clothes like St. Francis, 
if it were not for the circumambient fog which 
limits and blunts the senses of the soul. The 
universe is dark, except where solid bodies cause 
the light to declare itself; and the little candle 
of genius is only seen as it lights up the facts of 
life. And so I say, thank God for solid common 
sense, which gives the light something to shine 
upon.** 

* Then why cry out upon safe men, as you were 
doing just now ? ' said Mountford ; for the canon 
sometimes contradicted himself, or seemed to do 
so, and he never minded the recoil of his own 
petard. 

* Because the safe men and their admirers speak 
of men of ideas as if they were visionaries, and 
themselves the only guides of the world. They 
call themselves practical men, and think that is 
the highest praise. The idealists and the men of 
action should bear with each other. They are 
hammer and anvil, and the world cannot do 
without either.' 
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^ The safe men are willing to leaxn of the 



visionaries.^ 



^ Are they ? They think so, perhaps. When the 
Tories steal the clothes of the Whigs, they tell us 
they made them.' 

< No — ^made them fit.** 

^ I am not sure that they are always so honest. 
The so-called practical men delay the natural 
development of affairs as much as the really un- 
practical men hurry them. They kept back the 
reform of Parliament for two hundred years ; and 
they are keeping back Church reform now. They do 
not ward ideas ; they don^t like them ; they would 
rather do without; they prefer rule of thumb. 
When an idea has got its edges blunted by use, 
and has become familiar, then they respect it as 
belonging to the establishment, ecclesiastical or 
political, with which they are connected. They 
quote it and think they invented it.' 

' Free Trade, for instance ? ' 

^ Yes, or Catholic Emancipation. But they 
never welcome a new idea. Whigs, who know 
how to use them, are the true friends of ideas; 
not Tories, nor Radicals who make the pots hot 
with thorns.' 

^ I am not sure after all that I understand what 
you mean by an idea. An idea may be only a 
formula, not a truth.' 

* Certainly, as Anthony TroUope says, there are 
^' untruisms " as well as truisms. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity, rights of man, non-intervention, British 
interests, and so on, are fruitful ideas ; but they 
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would have borne better fruit if it had been pos- 
sible to state the propositions clearlj. I don^t 
altogether like radical words such as democracy, 
disestablishment, socialism; I don^t know what 
they mean ; but I am not going either to accept 
them or get in a passion with them till they are 
defined.*^ 

< But those are ideas on a grand scale. I want 
a humbler instance/ 

^ Well, here is a parochial or capitular instance. 
Do you remember — ^it must have been when you 
were a child — ^the lawsuit about the right of way 
through the Close ? I was never nearer quarrelling 
with your grandfather than then. He was dean 
and I junior canon ; and I spoke and voted against 
going to law.' 

< I have only a dim recollection of a great deal 
of talk about invading the privacy of the Close — 
was it ever private ? ' 

* Not a bit of it. It was just so far private that 
you never knew when you might find Prior'*s Grate 
open or shut. The shutting of the gate was an 
innovation : it used generally to stand open."* 

^ Then what was the idea which offended the 
chapter ? ' 

^ The idea that the public, who had free access 
to all parts of the Close at any hour of the day or 
night, should have a right of way through the 
Close as well as into it. The arguments agednst it 
were " it never was so — ^unforeseen inconveniences 
would arise — you never knew where to stop,^ and 
so on — practical arguments, you see. Dr. Daly 
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said plainly that he had a right to keep that door 
locked, and he would not give up the right. The 
chief offence perhaps was that the attack was led 
by a Low Churchman — ^little Mr. Pye, you know. 
Then came the famous lawsuit, and the right of 
way was established ; and no one has been any the 
worse for it.' 

^I thought desecration was one of the argu- 
ments.' 

^Yes, there was no desecration in a leg of 
mutton being brought into the Close ; but that 
it should have a right to be carried through the 
Close — ^never.' 

* I don't quite see,' said Mountford, * that there 
was much of an idea on either^side. The public 
wanted to get the right of way, and the chapter 
did not choose to give it for nothing.' 

* That is just the point,' he answered. * The 
men of no ideas want, ceteris paribus^ to keep things 
as they are, and the men of ideas want to alter 
them. That is the difference between Tories and 
Whigs. Ideas are welcomed by the Whigs, who 
are never afraid of making changes when the time 
comes. Wise Whigs are thankful there are Tories 
—Radicals wish to drive without a drag.' 

* Then I suppose the best thing, if it were 
possible, would be to settle everything by a com- 
promise, instead of fighting it out on party lines.' 

* Yes, if it were possible; but.it is not, because 
no one loves a compromise ; and so we have to go 
with party whether we like it or not.' 

* Where do the safe men come in?' 
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*The safe men are the men who take use and 
wont for principle. They are useful, except at a 
crisis ; and then they either go with the Tories, or 
give way so as to keep at any rate the conduct 
of affairs in their own hands/ 

< What did the safe men do in Erasmuses time P^ 
asked Mountford. 

' Sent the others to the fire ; but Erasmus would 
not go.** 

*What should you have done, Philip?' said 
Miss More. 

^ Tried to put the fire out. But as they would 
not have that, I dai'e say I should have gone to the 
fire at last.' 

* With a good conscience,' said Mountford. 

*Very likely with a had conscience. And to 
be burnt with a bad conscience is not a satisfactory 
ending.' 

A few years later, some of his friends had occa- 
sion to remember this saying, and to wish that 
Mr. More had taken more counsel with safe men. 



CHAPTER VI 

DEAN AND CANON 

It used to be said at Oxford that Dean More got 
his place by never writing a foolish letter ; that is, 
by always thinking what the answer to a letter 
was likely to be. When he was dean, he preserved 
his independence without parading it, being by 
nature and habit more cautious and self-contained 
than his brother Philip. The dean was not a 
vain man. He might be called a modest man ; but 
his modesty was as good an armour as pride, to 
which indeed it was akin, and made him forget 
sometimes what was due from himself as well €is 
what was due to other people. He would neglect 
letters, from not remembering that his answer was 
of more importance to his correspondent than to 
himself, and decline engagements, because it did 
not occur to him that it could be worth any one^s 
while to make him do what he found inconvenient. 
He had kindliness enough to be helpful when once 
roused to action ; but as he grew older he found 
inaction more congenial, and a dean has many 
opportunities for inaction. 

The dean and the canon were as unlike each 
other as brothers often are, the difference being 
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accentuated by likeness ; for there was likeness too, 
though the trend of theur characters was in 
opposite directions. The dean liked results, the 
canon inquiries. ^ Now that Philip has unpacked 
his portmanteau, I suppose we shall have to wait 
till he has packed it again,^ the dean, who liked a 
practical decision, has been known to say. The 
AeBx^sJorte was practical common sense, enlightened 
by logical ability. Philip's characteristic (for aU 
his * extravagances "*) may perhaps be called intel- 
lectual common sense, or juMesse cTesprit, Philip 
was inclined to be aggressive, the dean slightly 
supercilious. Each accepted the other's foible and 
avoided unsafe topics, as men do who have to live 
together and work together, and who like each 
other's society. There was a mutual understand- 
ing which, if it had been set out in words, meant 
that the memories and affections which they shared 
were too valuable to both to be interfered with by 
intellectual differences. If they had been fellows 
of the same college, they would have been friends, 
but not fellow- workers. If they had been merely 
college contemporaries, they would probably have 
drifted apart. As it was, being brothers and set 
down side by side at Sunningwell, they never 
disagreed seriously. Not that Philip cared to 
agree or be agreed with for agreement's sake. 'Con- 
versation,' he said, 'becomes impossible between 
people who always assent or always dissent. It 
should converge, and leave the arguers nearer than 
when they began.' The dean, being a person of 
more definite opinions than his brother, often had 
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the last word with the canon, as with the chapter. 
* But I am not the chapter/ Philip complained to 
his sister, <and I do not care to be disposed of 
by an amendment. Edward is too fond of taking 
the chair.^ 

Though they might differ in opinion, they 
generally agreed in action, or, which came to the 
same thing, Philip after expressing his own opinion 
let the dean have his way. After all, the dean 
was dean, and people must be credited with a 
knowledge of their own business. He gave up 
opposition when the dean set his heart on taking 
out a perpendicular window in the Lady Chapel 
and putting lancet lights in its place, as was the 
fashion forty years ago ; merely to avoid a dispute 
with his brother. He regrett^ it afterwards, and 
thought he had been faint-hearted ; but others did 
not think so, when they remembered how deter- 
mined he had been in opposing dean, chapter, and 
architect in their intention of pulling down the 
old choir screen and setting in its place a brass 
grUIej * a gimcrack thing knocked up at Birmingham 
at so much per square foot. Edward must be mad,^ 
he said. ' Nothing shall ever persuade me to give 
my consent, even if I should have to discuss the 
question in the county paper/ Mr. More was so 
angry about this affair that the dean dropped the 
subject, and spoke about * what his successor might 
do Mn a tone which was understood by the chapter 
to be final. 

The dean, on his part, seldom acted without 
consulting his brother, and never ez-cathedra^d 
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him as he sometimes did the other canons. ' I am 
afraid the canon law won^t help us much, Dr. 
Rigge.** * Archdeacon, you must look further back 
than the foundation of the Bible Society.^ And 
when Canon Vane tried to raise the ritual level of 
the chapter serrices : ^ I hope, Mr. Vane, you would 
not wish to spend the revenues of the Minster in 
buying copes for us to wear. If you go back 
to the Middle Ages, Mr. Vane, you will remember 
that your prebendal stall imposes upon you the 
duty of saying AUenditey popaUy and the rest of the 
Psalm every day, not only on the evening of the 
fifteenth day of the month.'' But there Mr. 
Vane scored a rare advantage ; for he replied, ^ I 
always do, Mr. Dean,"* and Mr. Dean could not see 
much sjnnpathy when he glanced at the amused 
eyes of his brethren and said, ^ Mr. Vane, you are 
too good for the times on which you have fallen.*^ 
The sanctity of chapter — ^* conclavity ' was Mr. 
Morels word — did not prevent that anecdote from 
going abroad, and it afforded a harmless amuse- 
ment to all who heard it except Mrs. Enox, who 
was never amused, and so saw in it only a confirma- 
tion of her right to call Mr. Vane a Romaniser, 
and the dean a profane jester. 

Mr. More was by h9.bit and education an 
aristocrat, and by conviction a democrat: or 
rather, while believing in heredity, or at least in 
inherited traditions, he believed also, as we all 
profess to believe, that there is no natural dis- 
tinction between poor and rich. *If all the 
children bom in any year,^ he said, * were changed 
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in the cradle, the changeling Russells and Stanleys 
would take up the family traditions, the balance 
of affairs would not be altered, and family likenesses 
would be seen where no relationship existed. You 
will observe,^ he went on, *that every grade of 
society looks upon itself as the normal type. It 
is very much a matter of convention ; conventional 
speech, gesture, ceremony. The conventions of the 
kitchen are as sacred as those of the court. When 
a servant says, "you're welcome,^ in answer to 
" thank you,'* or " it 's granted," when some one 
begs her pardon, I recognise a politeness which the 
genteel people have lost ; and such things as these 
should be remembered by people who call our 
North-country folk rough.' 

*I think they are rough, or at least blunt,' 
objected Elizabeth, who knew them pretty well. 

* Yes ; but not ill-bred. What I mean is that 
there is no distinction of nature between poor and 
rich, and less distinction of breeding than is 
generally thought. The real difference of class 
is more in manners and less in breeding than we 
often think.' 

^What is the difference between manners and 
breeding ? ' asked Elizabeth. 

<I should define breeding as nature pltts manners.^ 

* Good or bad ? ' said the dean, listening lazily 
after his manner, with a book in his hands. 

< Good or bad, manners and nature. The nature 
is the principal thing and determines the breeding.' 

^ Then you mean that manners are conventional, 
and a man may be well-bred without good manners .r^' 
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^ Certainly : and a well-mannered man ill-bred, 
like George IV/ 

^Then,^ said the dean, ^what do you mean by 
^^good^^ or ^^bad" as applied to manners, if manners 
are only conventional ? ' 

* Ah, there you touch the point,' said Philip ; 
* and it is not an easy question to answer. Manners, 
I should say, are not only conventional; if they 
were, what gentlefolks call good manners would be 
unpleasing in a poor man, because they would be 
out of place/ 

<So they are,"* said the dean, Mf they seem to 
say, " I am as good as you.**' 

^ Well,' said Philip, ^some part of good manners is 
to know how to talk and behave freely with superiors 
or mferiors, without ignoring the difference.' 

^ I should call that breeding, not manners,' the 
dean objected. 

* Perhaps it is both : but manners, because 
manners mean the way it is done.' 

^ That is to say,' said the dean, * good manners 
are an art.' 

^Yes, the art of pleasing; and the rich have 
more skill in it than the poor. It is natural that 
it should be so : they have practised it for genera- 
tions, and are bom into it, just as they are bom 
into good English.' 

< Good breeding is good will, is it not ? ' asked 
Elizabeth. *I remember my grandmother saying 
that good manners and bad manners mean good 
hearts and bad hearts, and I suppose she meant 
what you call good breeding.' 
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The dean answered the question. ^I suppose 
Philip would argue that good manners had their 
first foundation in good breeding, and so you may 
say " good "" and " bad " absolutely, not only con- 
ventionally as within a class.^ 

* Yes,' said Philip, * if you will let me say also 
that difference of manners may hinder superiors 
from appreciating humble good breeding, or even 
observing it. Delicacy of feeling may be obscured 
by rough speech. Our taste is offended by some 
unlikeness, and we don't inquire any further. But 
it may be revealed when we meet on equal ground ; 
as in illness, for instance, or in danger. Good 
breeding, as Elizabeth says, is founded upon good 
will. That is nature. As you said, good manners 
are an art. The rule of manners is decided by 
equality of social conditions.' 

^I should say,' said the dean, ^that education 
makes the difference.' 

* Yes, to some extent ; but education does not 
equalise social conditions. For instance, you may 
find £ui educated man of science, or manufacturer, 
whose manners offend you. And on the other hand 
you can get on quite well with people whom you 
never wish to see again, and who never meet your 
thought, because, though they have no education, 
they use the same social conventions.' 

^It is no use to ignore social differences,' said 
the dean. 

^ No, but each class has its own standard of good 
manners and bad manners, and we need not be too 
proud to take account of them.' 
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<You said << taste ^ just now,^ said the dean. 
* Taste makes us prefer the manners of a well-bred 
gentleman to those of a well-bred ploughman.^ 

^Of course. Taste must have its say, though 
we may easily refer too much to it. In a simple 
society, where taste goes for little, like natures 
meet ; in a highly developed society, like manners 
meet. What we call courtesy may sometimes be 
no more than skill in playing the game of high and 
low. ** Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench.^ 
Did Shakespeare mean to praise Bolingbroke for his 
easy courtesy P I think not : it was policy rather 
than courtesy, and went no deeper than politeness ; 
^^ the craft of smiles,^ he calls it. But apart from 
kings and tetrarchs, for the ordinary uses of the 
world, convention imposes the limitations which 
have been found to work, and we cannot go 
beyond them. You may talk on equal terms 
with a miner in his cottage, but if you treat your 
servants as equals they will only laugh at you. 
How difficult for a man to go where he is not ex- 
pected, and not be ridiculous ! Any one brought 
suddenly into contact with inferiors or juniors may 
feel the absence of limitations inconveniently.'* 

* No, Philip,^ said the dean ; ' I can^t accept 
your paradox of the equality of good breeding, let 
alone manners.^ 

^ It may be a paradox, but I believe it, though 
I may have over-stated it,^ the canon replied. 
The dean looked at his watch and said good night. 

* I suppose,^ said Miss More, ^ that when a poor 
woman says ^^I should not like to be a lady,^ she 
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means that she prefers her own normal type. She 
sees what is fit for her, and she likes what she is 
used to.** 

* Quite right too,' her brother answered. * When 
I say the normal type, I do not mean that they 
consider other types as irregular. I think the 
people whom we call our inferiors are not merely 
indifierent. They look upon us as on the whole 
on the right side of nothing ; for instance, deans 
and canons, to John Byles's mind, are people who 
walk behind vergers, and the converse proposition 
does not interest him. Now, as an instance of the 
natural equality of men, suppose the Sunningwell 
lay clerks had had university education instead of 
the canons, they would make a very decent chapter.' 

* You don't spare your brethren, Philip.' 

* No, nor ever shall. I don't like them the less 
because they serve me as specimens. Every observer 
must take his instances from his own neighbour- 
hood. I found myself one day in the Minster, 
during the sermon, looking at my neighbours, and 
imagining them put into different places. The 
dean might cany the mace before his successor.' 

*Philip!' 

* The archdeacon should be a tax-collector ; 
Vane should keep a curiosity shop — Dr. Ashford 
might help him; Dr. Daly would make a patriarchal 
bedesman, aad you should be parish nurse.' 

* Thank you for not putting me into the bede- 
house to take care of Dr. Daly.' 

* And I would make old Chanter precentor : he 
deserves it whenever he sings "The people that 
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walked in darkness.'*' I should, I think, be the 
Friar^s Gate porter, and show the ^< monuments ^ ; 
I might manage the old book-shop in Preachers^ 
Alley as well. We should fit into our new places 
in a week, and be quite as happy, like Bulbo in 
the story, or Abon Hassan. But, talking of 
equality. Sir Walter Scott says that he has heard 
<< higher sentiments from the lips of poor unedu- 
cated men and women than he ever yet met with 
out of the pages of the Bible ^ ; and Wordsworth 
chose instances of ^^ humble and rustic ^ life for his 
characters because ' (he took down the book) ^ ^^ in 
that condition the essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a 
plainer and more emphatic language^; — and here 
again, in the Prelude : 

''Here might I pause^ and bend in reverence 
To Nature, and the power of human minds^ 
To men as they are men within themselves. 
How oft high service is performed within. 
When all the external man is rude in show." 

It is not only the statesmen, the old owners of 
the land, in whom he finds these qualities, but in 
the poorest of the poor, the leech-gatherer and the 
pedlar for instance. Humbler circumstances, he 
seems to say, do not degrade nature.^ 

^It seems to me, Mr. More,^ said Mountford, 
*that you leave out the question of vulgarity. 
Wordsworth^s dalesmen and Scott^s cottagers are 
people who live in contact with nature, and have 
no temptation to vulgarity.^ 
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* What is vulgarity ? ' he replied. * I often hear 
it said that poor people are not vulgar. What 
does it mean ? In reality they are no more and no 
less vulgar than other peopla** 

< Then why do they strike us as being less vulgar 
than the class which comes immediately above 
them ? ^ asked Elizabeth. 

^I suppose because their conditions of life ate 
simple, and their manners are simple too. Our 
conditions of life are not simple, and they jar 
upon us less because they are less like us. We use 
different conventions and don^t come into competi- 
tion. Town life is complex, and its conventions 
are complex too.** 

< Is vulgarity, then, only a matter of convention?^ 
said Mountford. ^ I should have thought it melBtnt 
want of taste.** 

* Then we want another definition,'' he answered. 
< The standard of taste is so often, ^^Good taste, my 
taste : bad taste, what I do not like ^ ; and if we 
are all infallible about taste, where are we ? ^ 

< You allow a standard of manners ; do you not 
allow a standard of taste P ^ 

< I am sure there must be one ; but it is hard 
to fix, because taste is partly, at any rate, settled 
by convention. Some say that there is no reality 
in it at all ; only a relic of the sentiment which 
made the peacock paint his tail to please the hens. 
We have got down to the old problem of all. What 
is the Beautiful ? ^ 

^Then vulgarity is a wrong standard of taste 
and a fake ideal of beauty ? ^ said Elizabeth, 
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^Does it belong to nature or to manners?^ 
Mountford asked. 

' There is personal vtdgarity and class vulgarity. 
Personal vulgarity is nature — the vulgar mind 
shows itself in all classes. We are talking of 
class vulgarity, if there is such a thing. Have 
we a right to call any dass vulgar, common, or 
unclean ? Superfine people call Dickens vulgar, 
because he speaks a language which is not used 
by refined people. The vulgarity is in Vke people 
who say so. They know nothing of the ^^ reverence 
for what is beneath them.*" Let us go back to 
standards of taste. The country folk are not 
vulgar, because they don^t think of taste. The 
smcdl townspeople have alwajrs before their eyes 
ugliness pretending to be beauty : advertisements, 
comic newspapers, music-halls, tawdry shop-fronts, 
cheap finery, smart people a little above themselves. 
Their ideas of what is beautiful are tainted from 
the beginning. They have lost the traditional 
good manners of the country peasantry, and some 
dignity with them ; and they have not yet learned 
the art of pleasing. Class vulgarity only means 
imperfect taste — ^there is nothing essentially bad or 
offensive in it. Personal vulgarity means want of 
dignity, pretentiousness, ugliness of mind, which is 
a more serious thing than ugliness of speech or 
awkwardness of manner.'* 

' I am sure,^ said Elizabeth, * that good manners 
are more common among humble people than they 
were forty or fifty years ago. Young men take 
off their hats to young women, and treat them with 
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more respect ; the girls stand more on their dignity. 
People shake hands m the street, and girls kiss 
each other and write to each other more than they 
did. There may be more vulgarity in a sense than 
there used to be, but there is more refinement too.^ 

*Yes,^ said Philip; <and if there is more vul- 
garity, perhaps this state of things must go with 
the progress from simple life to complex. If so, 
it will work itself out in time, as democracy finds 
its bearings through education, and we ought not 
to think too much of it. It need not interfere 
with essential dignity, which is the great thing, 
and which belongs to all classes. However,^ he 
went on, <I think the great danger of this age in 
which we live is setting up a standard of taste, 
that is, beauty, instead of the standard of right 
and wrong. We are all liable to that mistake.^ 

The dean and his brother had each Us own way 
of thinking in literature, as in other things. Edward 
was an Oxford man ; Philip came from Cambridge. 
Philip was, for one thing, a hearty Wordsworthian. 
He did not go so far as to say confidently, with some 
Wordsworthians, that Wordsworth is the next name 
in English literature to Shakespeare and Milton, 
but he went near it. When the dean complained 
of the longueurs of the Eopcursionj and made merry 
over such lines as 

'The indefiitigable fox had learnt 
To dread his peneverance in the chase,' 

he would laugh too, and say, * To be sure they are 
wonderfully bad and absurd. I allow that Words- 
worth is firee from all taint of humour ; as free as 
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a sheep or an angel. No one but Wordsworth 
could ever have begun a sonnet with the word 
^ Jones ! ^ one of the Calais sonnets, too. But 
I can^t laugh at him — I dare not; — ^he is too 
exalted, too far up in the sky and among the 
mountains, to be judged by the little men who 
crawl like insects down below, along the highroads, 
— and most of all, in the ExcurstonJ^ 

'Well,^ said the dean, who was dining at the 
Eriaiy, Robert Mountford being the third of a 
party of three, < I hold with Matthew Arnold and 
the Edinburgh that the Excursion ^* will never do.**^ 
I believe that you admire it, Philip, because I 
know that you read it, but for most admirers it 
is like Paradise Lost, an article of faith, or rather a 
thing they once believed, and now take for granted/ 

^ I am afraid,^ said Philip, half to himself, ^ a 
good deal of faith is of that complexion.^ 

* Besides, opposition confirms their opinion. 
They are like old Liberals, who think the world 
has not moved since they were young.^ 

* Yes,' said Philip. * Don't you know Dr. Daly's 
dictum, *^ I have been a consistent Liberal for fifty 
years " ? But when the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, he voted the other way.' 

* Well,' said the dean, < if Excursionists tried to 
read the Excursion again, they would vote the 
other way. Or else they remember some fine 
passages and forget all the rest; or they have 
never read beyond the Prelude. It "won't do," 
Philip ; and in 1900 it will be as dead as Young's 
Night Thoughts, or Cowper's TaskJ* 
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^ I don^t think Cowper^s Tctsk is dead. Young 
is like the souls in the Inferno^ who ^^ never were 
alive.^ It is loftiness of spirit which will keep the 
Excursion fresh, and it will be read as long as the 
Wordsworthian spirit survives.' 

* What is the Wordsworthian spirit ? ' said the 
dean. 

^ It is the spirit which thinks more of divinity than 
of humanity ; the spirit of hermits and monks, of 
philosophers and recluses, the spirit which will not 
bow down at modem highplaces,and worship modem 
calves. It is neither doctrinaire nor democratic; 
it has nothing to do with politics, except the politics 
of principle ; there is nothing opportunist about it ; 
€uid those who hold it are better politicians than 
those who believe in popular panics, which are what 
demagogues feed upon.' 

^ But you are a Liberal, Philip.* 

* Why not ? Liberalism does not meafi count- 
ing the chances of an election, and believing that 
grievances are principles ; it means that you believe 
that poor as well as rich have a reason for their 
opinions ; which was Wordsworth's belief.' 

< But,' the dean objected, ^ that has nothing to 
do with the doctrine of the Excursion. How can 
you be a believer in the Excursion and a Liberal ? ' 

^Because both creeds look forward. Liberals 
believe what Wordsworth says somewhere (in prose, 
not in verse), that the human spirit is always found 
equal to its conditions.' 

* I wonder,' said Mountford, * whether Words- 
worth always thought about the human spirit: 
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did he not care too little about humanity and 
too much about nature ? ^ 

Philip answered : * How is it possible to care 
too mudi about nature ? He saw divinity through 
nature — ^^ living to God and nature ^ are his own 
words.' 

* Yes,' said the dean ; < but perhaps Mountford 
means that if smaller people devote themselves 
to nature they become sentimental rather than 
religious.' 

^ Yes,' said Mountford ; 'living in beautiful scenery 
and enjoying it may be like any other kind of self- 
indulgence.' 

' That is true,' said Mr. More. ' But then, dont 
call Wordsworth's Nature '^ scenery." Remember 
that he was a creator ; — for example, music : my 
enjojrment of music is merely an amusement; it 
was a religion to Beethoven.' 

' Now, Philip,' said the dean in the elder-brother 
tone which always nettled the canon, ' how in the 
world can art or nature supply the place of reUgion?' 

* I suppose,' Philip replied, ' none but poets and 
artists can answer that question, and their answer 
to the rest of us would be, " 'tis we musicians know." 
We cannot presume to talk of the religion of Byron 
and Shelley; but we have no right to deny it. 
Beethoven, who appears to have had no creed, may 
have been more religious than many a clergyman 
who says his prayers quite sincerely.' 

* Then I should say,' said the dean in his Oxford 
manner, 'that we are using ambiguous terms. 
How do you define religion ? ' 
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Mr. More replied by quoting : 

' ** PioTiB beyond th' intention of your thought ; 
Deyout above the meaning of your wilL" 

Some men live in a region above ceremonies; 
Tennyson, for one. Their religion is contemplative, 
and does not need to be warmed and made real 
either by forms of devotion or by living in the 
world. Wordsworth knew what contemplation 
meant ; and the world does not, and so does not 
like the Excursion. No doubt he was an egotist ; 
and he withdrew too much firom conflict. I admit 
Wordsworth'^s imperfect humanity; but he had 
the unum necessarium. All the Marthas in the 
world cannot understand a Mary, and it is not 
easy to justify her ; but she is justified : and so is 
Wordsworth. That is my faith, though I cannot 
defend it by argument. I have no measures long 
enough to measure poets. I do not propose 
Wordsworth as a safe example of conduct for 
ordinary men; but he breathes a ^Miviner air,^ 
and it must uplift us to be in his company. And 
most of all in the Excursion^ I think.^ 

The dean never got rid of an elder brother^s 
feeling that Philip talked too much. When they 
were schoolboys together he had never been able 
to put Philip down or influence his opinions, and 
now he used perhaps to complain (to himself, never 
to any one else) that Philip prosed. He knew as 
much about Wordsworth as he wanted to know — 
was it not written in a lecture which he had de- 
livered before the Royal Institution, in which 
he had aflirmed the common opinion about the 
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Eapcursion? He was used to lay down the law, 
and thought Philip opinionated, because he was 
so himself. So the conversation dropped. 

^ I wish,^ said Philip to his sister when the dean 
was gone, ^ that Edward would talk a subject out. 
I like to hear his opinions, they are always worth 
hearing ; but he wants me to agree with him, and 
that is unreasonable. I had so much to say about 
Wordsworth. If I had written it in an article, 
Edward would have read it, and perhaps modified 
some of his opinions; but talk always irritates, 
not his temper, but his intellect, and he must 
argue ; whereas I only want to say my say, not to 
convince or be convinced. I don^t know what I 
should do without Edward to talk to, but he is 
too fond of disputing.' 

I think it probable that they were two of a 
trade, and that Philip liked disputing too. People 
sometimes oomplamed that the canon disagreed 
with what they said, but could not be got to say 
what he himself really thought. What he really 
thought was often wrapped up in metaphor, and 
sometimes expressed in paradoxes, and so was not 
always discerned. But most people, as he said, are 
like Polus in the Gorgias, ^not well trained in 
dialectic,' and the object of dialectic is to agree. 

'No, brother,' Elizabeth rejoined; 'Miss Crabb 
says it is hypocrisy to pretend to agree : and that 
most men and all women are — ^well, she says liars.' 

'Miss Crabb has no more idea of compromise 
than Dr. Burgon. But the race of Dr. Burgons is 
becoming extinct.' 



CHAPTER VII 

HOSFITALnT 

Mb. Mobe and his sister used hospitality in a way 
of their own. They were too liberal to be wealthy, 
and they neither gave nor frequented many dinner- 
parties. But the house was kept up * at a bountiful 
old rate,^ and the canon claimed and exercised the 
liberty of asking one or two people to luncheon as 
often as he liked. * A very expensive habit,^ said 
Miss Crabb ; < and the Mores^ shillings go about as 
far as other people^s sixpences.^ About dinner there 
was a little more difficulty. Joyce disliked a dinner- 
party, rather because it gave others pleasure than 
because it gave himself trouble ; that, to be sure, 
was always compensated by the chance of damage 
which would happen to glass and china, and the 
certainty of waste. Miss More was too retiring to 
be a good hostess on a large scale ; and she knew 
more about the weekly bills than her brother. 
But there were dinner-parties sometimes, and one 
friend or another came in to dine with the canon 
and his sister at least once a week. Besides this, 
there was Miss Morels tea-table, and the doors 
were always open to friends ; for both Philip and 
his sister knew how to welcome, and never grudged 
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interruption. ^Interruptions have their uses,^ he 
said ; ^ and when one is really busy, it is easy to 
say so, or not come in, or go away. When I am at 
leisure I should wish to share it : one would not 
take a peach into the study to eat it alone.** 
Elizabeth used to chide him for his kindness to 
bores, which indeed she herself imitated only too 
faithfully. They did not, however, go so far as to 
spoil their dinner-parties by introducing incon- 
gruous people. * After all,^ said Mr. More, ^ when 
you have got people together into a room you 
cannot insist upon their suiting each other. You 
cannot be certain that you have put the right people 
together ; c6te^arc6te may be spoilt by m-^-m. All 
your plans may be upset by one mistake in settling 
the places at dinner. Your great gun may hang fire 
in the presence of a rival. The number of guests, 
and the loudness of voices,and the degree of intimacy, 
are all subtle elements and difficult to mix. A 
small chapter party may be frozen by one stranger, 
or warmed by another stranger into forgetting the 
chapter side of life. And there is a philosophy of 
round and square tables.^ 

Mr. More always bargained that he should have 
< something young ^ near him. ^ I will not sit with 
Mrs. Sjioz on my right and Miss Beach on my 
left. A young man does very well ; but I like Julia 
Vane best of all. She keeps me awake and alive.^ 

The dinners at the Friary were pleasant meetings. 
Sometimes one was glad to have the canon himself 
as the chief talker; sometimes he and the dean 
showed each other off well ; sometimes there was a 
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friend from London or Cambridge. *Do not let 
us have any music this evening, Elizabeth,^ the 
canon has been known to say. ' Rosy may sing if 
she will, for every one likes to hear her, but I shall 
go out of the room if the Miss Enoxes begin ^* I 
know a bank.^ Enow it ! I should think I did. 
If there is one thing which shows more than 
another the want of resource in English people, it 
is this after-dinner dragging in of music to hide 
it. I prefer cards."* 

So the evenings at the Friary used to pass 
without music; unless it was a musical party, in 
which case the music was good, and carefrdly 
arranged beforehand. Mr. More was autocratic 
on these occasions, and would have nothing extem- 
pore or left to chance. ^ Amateurs,^ he said, ^ will 
always be rushing at things which artists would 
never attempt. Why not ? But they should not 
be too audacious, and at any rate in this house 
they must not perform without rehearsal.^ 

Rosy^s singing was not ambitious. Her voice was 
only moderately strong, and she never attempted 
great songs; but it was true and clear, and her 
singing was unusually free from faults. It is a 
rare pleasure, one which need not be so rare as it 
is, to listen to a girl who has a sweet voice, loves 
music and has been well taught, and who is not 
too proud to sing what is written in time and 
tune, and to pronounce the words. 

Her uncle used to point to Rosy as an instance 
of the right kind of amateur. *The artists,^ he 
said, ^not the best of them, talk as if amateurs 
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had better not exist; as if they were a tmnus 
quantity and a hindrance to art. If a man or 
woman has an ear and a voice, is he to be silenced 
because he cannot afford to be a musician and 
nothing else ? There is a quality in good amateur 
singing which we do not meet with in ordinary 
professional singers. That quality is — what do you 
say, Elizabeth, or do you not agree ? * 

* I agree perfectly. It is the singer himself, the 
character, the nature.** 

*Yes; his or her faculties have not all been 
trained by one model and on one method.^ 

* And,^ added Julia Vane, ' whether the method 
is learned or not, the tricks are sure to be learned.** 

<I sometimes wonder whether they teach the 
tricks first, their own tricks, I mean. How do you 
define an amateur ? ^ he said, addressing Wren. 

Wren started and blushed, then boldly answered, 
* A person who tries to do his best, I suppose.^ 

* Just so, just so ; that is what an amateur ought 
to be — ^his own best, of course, not some one else^s 
— but it must be his best : he must have enough 
respect for what he can do not to spoil it by 
attempting what he cannot. He ought to be as 
particular about this as an artist.^ 

< Well,^ said Mountford, *he loses less if he fails.** 
^ He himself does,^ said Mr. More ; * his general 
reputation does not suffer as an artistes would, 
because singing is not the business of his life. But, 
then an amateur need not think about himself as 
an artist must, but only' of his duty to art, as the 
great artists do. It may sound arrogant, but I 
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am sure that they have more of the amateur in 
them than the little artists have/ 

* Amateur means lover, does it not P ^ said Julia. 
^ I do not think the little artists love their art at 
all. All they think about is technique? 

* Yes,' said Mr. Wren ; * we poor amateurs know 
we cannot be saved by technique.' 

* That is it, Wren,' said Mr. More. * Technique 
is works ; and faith belongs to the good amateur 
as well as the good artist. But faith without 
technique will not save you either. You must get 
what technique you can, and not try to do too 
much or go too far. 

* Did it ever occur to you,' he went on, * that all 
arts are referred to the unlearned for judgment ? 
Practice must be judged by intelligence, and artists 
have not a monopoly of intelligence. Cuigue in 
sua arte credendum is a good motto, but it must 
not be taken too literally.' 

^ What does it mean P ' said Rosy, who had come 
in during this conversation. She was an intelligent 
listener, and therefore an aid to conversation, as 
the mute characters in the Greek play help the 
action. 

^It means that a professional opinion is some- 
thing to go upon. It may also mean that pro- 
fessors are not infallible outside the strict limits of 
their trade." 

^ I think it is a very interesting idea,' said Rosy, 
'that the learned are to be judged by the unlearned. 
I wonder what they would say. They despise the 
public, don't they ? ' 
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'Not the best artists,^ said the canon. *Thev 
despise the vulgar public, and to some extent the 
critics ; but it is not mere politeness or hypocrisy 
which makes musicians and poets ask their intelli- 
gent friends how they like this or that. What do 
you say, doctor ? ^ he asked, turning to Gould, the 
organist, who had kept silent during this conversa- 
tion of amateurs. 

^ I think you are discussing as one thing what is 
really two. A musician does not ask for criticism 
at aU about things in which he knows he is right ; 
but in matters of taste the intelligent public have 
a right to be heard too.^ 

^That is the question; is there an intelligent 
public ? The specialists sometimes talk as if there 
were not.' 

* Yes, certainly,' Grould answered ; * that does 
away with the absurdity of the wise submitting 
for judgment to the unwise.' 

^ And the amateur,' said Mr. More, * is one of 
the intelligent public who has taken some trouble 
to acquire part of the mystery. Will you silence 
him?' 

^Certainly not. I like his playing, or her 
singing, if it is Miss Sandon, much better than 
that of many of my brethren. You sing what is 
written. Miss Sandon, and that is the first thing.' 

Rosy and Dr. Gould went into the inner room 
where the piano stood ; Wren hovered about the 
folding-doors, whilst Mr. More remained sitting on 
the sofa. 

*We were talking just now about hospitality 

H 
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and how to see our friends,^ he said. * I have been 
reading Emma^ and am reminded of the old times 
which I can remember as a child, when relations 
used to come and stay several weeks at a time. I 
remember the leisurely feeling of going to spend 
three months in a new nursery and a new house, 
which became a second home, and has always 
remained so in my memory. In those days a 
young woman came to know her relations for 
better for worse: now, unless they happen to 
spend the summer at the same seaside place, they 
never meet for more than a day or two at a time. 
But I have heard that female cousins speak 
their minds to each other still. It is the same 
with friends. We never get to know our friends' 
family life, since we only see them when they are 
hosts and we are guests : in the old state of things 
we saw our friends at home, and took them as 
they were. We don't take people as they are now ; 
we are too thin-skinned and critical to endure 
anybody for more than three days. Invitations 
tell you when you are to go as well as when you 
are to come.' 

^ I suppose that cannot be helped,' said Elizabeth, 
* if you are to see so many guests.' 

^ I don't complain ; but it is not exactly a 
welcome to say, "We shall turn you out on Monday, 
because we want your room and shall have had 
enough of your company by then, and we have 
plenty of other friends if you do not come." In 
the old days, invitations were rarer, but more 
bountiful.' 
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* One would not wish to stay beyond Monday,^ 
said Julia Vane. 

^No; it is generally safer to go by the eleven 
o^clock train. It is easy to outstay your welcome, 
and so both parties may find. But I think we 
have lost something, here as elsewhere, by being 
fastidious and impatient.^ 

^ But when you had paid the three months'* 
visit,^ said Julia, * it was some time before you 
went there again.^ 

* Years and years. But then we wrote long 
letters to each other ; and having been not only 
holiday £riends, we knew how to be dull together, 
and even cross, without losing friendship. I some- 
times sigh for some of the old world uniformity 
and tolerance.^ 

^ Family quarrels were more common then, and 
more bitter, were they not ? ^ said Gould. 

^That is true, but that was because family 
bonds were stronger. I remember a household 
which contained for years together a husband and 
wife and their gro^i-up cUldren, two maiden 
sisters of his and one of hers, and an old cousin 
thrown in; and they kept the peace. Nowadays 
they would all live in separate houses, like the 
Steadhams.^ 

^ But that did not prevent quarrelling,^ Elizabeth 
answered. * Do you remember how Mrs. Pike the 
bookseller^s wife never spoke to her brother-in-law, 
who lived with them, but used to say to her 
husband at dinner, ^^ What will your brother take ?^ 
and, ^^ Mr. John had better put his feet in hot 
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wat^ to-night, and I will send him up some 
posset.^ Relations could not get away from each 
other then.' 

^WelV said the canon, * families must keep 
together now. I suppose in the course of a genera- 
tion or two the family will give place to the flat ; 
and no one will acknowledge any relations at all 
after one-and-twenty. Then we shall take tickets 
to stay at our friends' houses, and ballot for our 
turn. Oh, the old plan had more flavour in it. 
But every age knows what suits it best.' 

^ I suppose,' said Mountford, ^ that friendship is 
more diffiised now than then. We like many more 
people than our grandfathers did.' 

^ Yes, and dislike ; and like and dislike less 
heartily perhaps. Things are mostly as long as 
they are broad, as old Mrs. Watt says, and we 
lose in concentration by the same proportion. But 
there is less sense of obligation in the matter. We 
see our friends, not so much in order to know them 
better, as to minister to our own pleasure in making 
up a pleasant party ; not to give tJiem pleasure, for 
that is the main point. It is like mixing a salad : 
a good hostess may be only a clever mixer, not 
a friend who charms us by her conversation. How 
can she, when she must keep one eye on the coming 
and another on the parting guest, and see that the 
lawn-tennis sets are well arranged, and that the 
carriages are ordered at the proper hours.' 

< You are ungrateful, Philip,' said Elizabeth. 

* Oh, I don't deny that there are hostesses who 
make you feel at home ; that is, as if you were in 
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their home, not only in their house ; who receive 
you as yourself, and not only as the gentleman in 
the blue room. But sometimes they have too much 
to do to attend to any one. How dreadful to be 
dame de comptoir in one^s own house ! ^ 

* What is it that makes the difference, do you 
think ? ^ asked Moimtford. 

< I should say the heart, if that were not un- 
grateful to people who take trouble to entertain 
you. It has not so much to do with good dinners 
and good arrangements and well-matured plans : I 
don^t despise these ; they are essential, as you can- 
not dine without plates and dishes, and they show 
goodwill too ; but the spirit of Martha is not that 
of hospitality, there is too much vainglory in it. 
And I always fancy Mary was the better house- 
keeper of the two. The other day I went to 
Northworthy for the bishop^s visitation. I found 
I should have to stay the night. The late train had 
been taken off — ^it was the first day of the month 
— so I telegraphed home and went to the Unicom.^ 

* His warmest welcome at an inn ? ^ said Julia. 

* No, Julia, not that. I called on Dr. Clarke, 
and Mrs. Clarke immediately asked me to dinner 
— or rather I asked myself — and pressed me to 
stay the night. But please observe that she did 
not insist on my sleeping in her house, nor carry 
me off by storm. I preferred to sleep at the 
Unicom, and get off by the early train, and she 
allowed me to do as I liked ; and that I think was 
more hospitable than if she had compelled me to 
be uncivil to Mrs. Drake at the Unicom.^ 
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* So you asked yourself to dinner, Mr. More, and 
Mrs. Clarke did not give you a bed,^ said Julia 
Vane. 

* Listen to these women ! ^ cried the canon. * I 
shall preach against my own text directly, and say 
they measure hospitality by the trouble it costs. 
No, what I am grateful to Mrs. Clarke for is, that 
though I was not expected, I found myself at my 
ease and did not feel as if I was putting them out. 
The girls treated me as a kind of uncle, and Dr. 
aarke gave me some excellent old port I daresay 
it was not decanted specially f(HT me — all Dr. 
darkens wine is good, and most of it very old ; but 
Phadmyshareofit.' 

^ I suppose,^ said Mountford, ^ that the quality 
of the guest has something to do with it.^ 

*0h, no doubt it makes all the difiference 
whether you like your hosts or not. If they are 
hosts, you must play guest. Then there is another 
hostess who does not say much, but says the right 
thing, and whose house is perfectly well appointed. 
Her husband and children carry out her designs, 
but she is the person who makes the hospitality.^ 

* Is that Mrs. Enox ? ^ said Julia. 

* No, Julia : I have been in Mrs. Enox^s house, 
but I never found much hospitality there. Then 
there is another hostess, who keeps every one alive 
and makes them talk their best, or better than 
their best; and another who takes no trouble 
at all, but simply gets what she can out of you ; 
and I declare I do not know whether this is not 
the best of all, for she makes you feel that you 
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are a finend, and that she is charming because she 
cannot help it, and does not think about it. But 
there is genius in that, and we must not imitate 
genius.^ 

* And then, Philip, you have said nothing about 
the host. A wife may do her best, and the husband 
spoil everything.' 

•Yes, especially if he refers everything — or 
nothing — to his wife, or is prosy and insists upon 
leading the conversation, or is mistaken for the 
butler. But all those things — except the last — 
mean, that he is thinking about himself and his 
belongings, and not about his guests. However, 
the promenade de propriitaire is only tiresome, if 
the things you are invited to take interest in are 
not interesting. I like to hear a woman talk 
about her children, if she does it in the right way, 
or even about herself; but that is more difficult 
to do well. I remember spending an evening at 
Rome many years ago. It was a grand party, 
monsignori and princesses, and I think a cardinal. 
The hostess saw everybody, and said something to 
everybody, with one eye on the next guest. The 
husband sat about here and there, and talked 
intimately to a few, giving each of them all his 
attention ; and how much more pleasure he gave ! 
He was thinking about the person he was convers- 
ing with, and she was thinking how^he and they 
ought to behave. I have been better entertained 
than that by factory hands, who sit in their shirt- 
sleeves on the sofa, with their hats on, and hardly 
seem to know that you have come in. I wonder 
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what Miss Crabb thinks on this subject; I am 
always well entertained there.'* 

* I know,^ said Julia ; ^ she says that men come 
to eat, and women to find fault ; and she thinks 
love is all the better for the stalled ox.^ 

* Miss Crabb always has the last word/ said the 
canoD. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OLD-FASHIONED WAYS 

Mb. Mobb and his sister were old-fashioned in 

many ways. When they were alone they dined 

at half-past six in the summer, and at one in the 

winter. It was some time before they so far 

deferred to the change of custom as to give up 

the habit of * taking wine^ with their guests at 

dinner; and to the last, the dishes were carved 

upon the table, and when the doth was taken 

away, you looked down into the cool and restful 

mirror of polished mahogany. They were slow to 

admit five o^clock tea into tiieir habits * indeed, it 

was only after experiencing the comfort of it at 

the deanery and elsewhere that it began; and 

then, only because Miss More prevailed upon her 

brother to have a cup of tea one afternoon when 

he was kept indoors by a cold. But once set 

up, Miss Morels tea-table became (if it is not a 

confusion of speech to say so) a pillar of society ; 

and the canon^s talk never flowed more freely than 

in the hour which preceded the afternoon service. 

The dean had outraged the opinion of the Close 

by putting the afternoon servi/ie at a quarter past 

five instead of three. 

in 
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^Such an odd hour/ said Miss Amelia Beach^ 
^ so inconvenient to the neighbourhood ; as we were 
saying, it is so difficult to remember a quarter past 
five, after being used to three o^clock so long.^ 

'Yes,^ said Miss Sophia, ^five o^clock or half 
past would be easier to remember.^ 

^ But there is this to be said,^ Miss Amelia in- 
terjected, * that the great bell begins as soon as 
the clock has struck five, and goes for fifteen 
minutes, as it always did ; so that if you are near 
you are reminded. I am afaud the veigers don't 
much like it. We met Byles going out in the 
middle of the service, '* to get his tea,^ he said ; and 
Bradbury, who is not wanted to blow, you know, 
till just before the Psalms, actually was late once, 
and there was no wind in the organ till the 
Moffni^at He told us it gave him quite a shake ; 
he was never late before. But we don^t like to 
think, do we, Sophia, that he is never there for 
the beginning of the service.'^ It does not seem 
right ; and his wife is such a queer woman, one 
can hardly speak to her.^ ^ 

' And how do you like the change. Miss More ? ^ 
said Miss Sophia. 

* And how,^ said Miss Amelia, catching the ball 
again, * does Mr. More like it ? It would make a 
great difference to us to know that he approved 
of the change.^ 

' Because,^ Mias Sophia took her up, * when we 
heard it first, we i^aid we wondered what you and 
Mr. More would thiilk of it, and Amelia thought Mr 
More would find it inconvenient to go out again.^ 
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' And you too, Miss More,^ parenthesised Miss 
Amelia. 

^ And / said, Amelia ^ (it was Sophia^s turn), * of 
course the dean would not make such a change 
without consulting Mr. More."* 

* Yes,' said Miss Amelia, * and you thought Mr. 
More would be sure to approve of what the dean 
did.' 

* Perhaps then,' said Miss More, * you were both 
right ; for if the dean consulted Philip, and Philip 
agreed, every one would be pleased.' 

The sisters never discovered whether Mr. More 
and Elizabeth liked the change or not. 

In dress also Mr. More was conservative. He 
never wore clothes of any colour other than black ; 
nor except in the garden, or sometimes on a long 
walk, was he ever seen in a wide-awake of any sort, 
whether of the softer broad-brimmed type, or the 
hard clerical thing with a cord and a tassel tied 
round it. ^A clergyman should dress like a 
gentleman, not imitate a Roman Catholic priest. 
I have no objection to a young clergyman, like 
Crucible, playing tennis or rowing, but I don't 
want to be reminded that he is a clergyman then. 
He might as well wear his tassel-hat when he 
bathes. A gentleman should look like what he is, 
not conceal himself in mufti. An old gentleman 
of sixty-two, who is a canon residentiary of an 
ancient foundation, ought to be presentable as 
such wherever he may be — ^you might almost say 
canon sedentary.' 

* How little you know yourself, Philip 1 anything 
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less sedentary than your life — ^Dr. Rigge is seden- 
tary, if you like.' 

^Yes, Rigge is like the old gentleman in the 
Breton story whom his wife set upon six stone eggs/ 

^You are always doing other people's work, 
besides your own, Philip.' 

' Well, I call the porter at Abbot's Gate seden- 
tary, because he is always there if he should happen 
to be wanted, which is not often.' 

' But why should not Mr. Crucible dress as he 
likes P ' asked Rosy. 

* Because a clergjnnan and a priest are not the 
same thing. A clergyman is not only a profes- 
sional man; we are getting too professional. A 
clergyman should be a gentleman plus his cloth 
and all that it implies ; a soldier a gentleman phis 
his uniform, and so on. We are in danger of 
over-specialising; talking and thinking shop all 
our days. The soldiers escape it to some extent ; 
— ^though they talk shop too, and it is right that 
they should — because they don't always love the 
details of their profession; — and the barristers, 
because they have to do with every class of men 
and women. If the clergy take to wearing odd 
clothes and talking in an affected voice — ^Crucible 
does not do that — we shall become contemptible, 
and the Establishment will fall, with no one to 
regret it. I could even welcome some of the clergy 
of fifty years ago, the squire-bom parsons, the 
Tilneys and Bertrams, though they were not 
spiritual and had not high views of their dul^; 
because they were natural and unaffected, and the 
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parishioners liked them and looked up to them as 
a good sort of gentlefolks. Of course that won^t 
do now. A clergyman has to take off his *^ canoni- 
cal coat^*" and work in his shirt-sleeves, not once 
in a way as Greorge Herbert did, to help the poor 
man on the road to Salisbury, but for his daily 
bread; and I like to see the squire working by 
his side, instead of running off to Baden or Naples, 
as he sometimes does. But that is no reason why 
parsons should pretend to be Roman priests, and 
forget their nationality and the history of their 
Church.' 

Another point in which Mr. More was old- 
fashioned was his unwillingness to leave home. * I 
cannot see,' he said, ' why I should be called upon 
to leave my comfortable house and books, and go 
like Abraham to a distant country, where I shall 
find no comforts, no books in their places, nothing 
that I am used, to.' 

* But,' said Mrs. Knox, who had come in expressly 
to order the Mores to take change of air, *that 
is the very thing. Miss More, that I want your 
brother to get away from. What you are used to, 
Mr. More, is just what is bad for you.' 

'But I like what I am used to. I remember 
once meeting an old friend at a station who was 
hurrying home after one of these uncomfortable 
changes. He looked hot and wearied, as they 
always do, and had lost some of his luggage. I 
asked him what was the matter. ** Oh," he said, 
^ I have lost a carpet-bag full of clothes. I shall 
have nothing fit to put on when I get home.'* 
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« WhaC I said, « all your best clothes gone?'* « No, 
no, not my best dothes, they are all safe; but 
this was full of old clothes, clothes that I was 
used to and had got fond of .^ * 

* How very silly ! ^ said Mrs. Knox. ' Now I always 
make the archdeacon give away his old clothes 
before they are quite shabby. It is good economy 
in the end,^ she added, half to herself. 'But 
seriously, Mr. More, you ought to get change of 
air : do let me entreat you to go away for a month 
or six weeks for change of air.^ 

' Why change of air ? We do not live upon air 
like the chameleon. No air suits me so well as 
this. When I want change, I get an old Cambridge 
friend to come and stay with me, or I buy a new 
book, or go in to Northworthy to the Choirs 
Festival, where one sees and hears enough novelty 
for a year. What is refreshing is a change of 
attitude, a change of people, a change of thoughts.'* 

'Well, Philip,^ said Miss More, seeing that 
Mrs. Sjiox was getting impatient — she never 
listened except to reply, for, like M^ Dodds, she 
' did not want to be learning onything at her time 
o^ life^ — 'change of place helps you to find the other 
changes.^ 

' Oh, Elizabeth, have you gone .over to the 
enemy^s camp ? Then I suppose I must pack up 
and go.^ 

' Indeed, Mr. More, I am right, you ought to 
go away.' . 

'You are always right, Mrs. Enox, but you 
don't meet my argument. If the air here is good, 
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and I can get the change I want here, why should 
I go away from home ? "* 

< Oh, Mr. More,** said Mrs. Eiiox, * I never 
attempt to argue, but I am quite sure that it is 
so. You ought to go to Cromer or Whitby. I can 
give you addresses of excellent lodgings, Miss More, 
or, if you will allow me, I will write myself. Now 
I must go and see Mrs. Vane, who is in trouble 
with her servants, and does not know how to get 
rid of a girl who must go. Dear Miss More, do 
you know a very respectable girl,' etc. etc. 

The Miss Beaches wondered why Mr. More 
would not do as the rest of the world did. * We 
always go away for a fortnight at Easter, for the 
spring cleaning, you know.' (^ Spring cleaning,' 
said Miss Crabb, ^ always played a great part in the 
Miss Beaches' life.') * And again for a month in 
the summer,' said Miss Amelia. < Or sometimes six 
weeks,' corrected Miss Sophia. ^ It always does us 
good to go to a new place like Filey, where nobody 
knows us, and where we can do whatever we like, 
and wear what clothes we like.' ^ And it is such 
a pleasure to go a long way from home and see 
quite a new country,' said Miss Amelia. 

< If the Miss Beaches ever wished to do by the 
seaside anything unlike what they do every day 
at Sunningwell,' said Mr. More when they were 
gone, ^ there would be some reason for this Hegira. 
But why should they fly to the desert P They only 
desire the liberty to do exactly what they do at 
home on six days of every week, and the seventh, 
except that there is no cathedral service at Filey. 
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Filey suits them neither better nor worse than any 
other place. They are always perfectly well and 
insensible to climate, and wherever they happen to 
be are as contented as at Sunningwell. I suppose 
they do not really think these things, they only 
say them ; and a good deal of what passes for 
conversation is of the same sort.' 

Mr. More did not go to Cromer or to Whitby. 
He surprised all his friends by going to Venice 
with the dean. The brothers always liked each 
other's company; and as Philip did not mind 
being led — though he insisted on going to Vicenza, 
where the dean exclaimed against Palladio (< one 
should not swallow Ruskin whole,' thought Philip) 
— ^they agreed perfectly. Mrs. Knox was ready to 
throw the gauntlet on his return, though the canon 
assured her that he had been in none but unhealthy 
places, full of malaria and mosquitoes. It was, he 
maintained, the change of people, languages and 
ideas that had done him good — the new food. 

< Ah, food ! ' said Mrs. Enox ; ^ there is some 
reason in that.' 

^ Mrs. Enox, I am afraid you are a materialist. 
A change of food in itself cannot be good for the 
constitution, but it helps to give the mind new 
impressions, and the body, as it always does, gets 
good or harm according to the state of the mind.' 

* Nonsense, Mr. More, it is just the other way. 
The archdeacon's temper entirely depends upon his 
dinner.' 

'It may seem so, but it is not really so. When 
the archdeacon is out of temper, if he ever is, he 
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thinks his dinner is late or badly cooked. I will 
bring an argument against you from yourself. I 
observe that since I was last in this room you have 
changed the position of the furniture. You do 
that because it puts your mind into a new attitude. 
You see things at a different angle, and that is 
the same thing as a change of air. A change of 
air, after all, is only a change of draughts; but 
a change of furniture is a re-adjustment of the 
angles of your mind. All we can do is to alter 
the angles at which we see things; and a new 
country does that for us without any effort of our 
own. A change of servants is, I believe, a good 
substitute, but I have no experience of that.^ 

* A change of servants,^ said Mrs. Knox ; * why, 
that is trouble upon trouble. But it makes no 
difference to a man. The archdeacon does not 
know his cook by sight: she cannot of course 
come to family prayers.^ Mrs. Enox, it may be said, 
was not mudi beloved by her servants. One of 
them, a girl from St. Benet^s parish, whom she had 
turned off without a character, came ciying to Miss 
More — ^ And when I have scoured the copper kettle, 
she looks at the bottom and says it ^s black.^ 

* You are quite wrong, brother,' said Elizabeth, 
as they went home. * Mrs. Enox changes her 
furniture when her chintzes begin to fade, and so 
she gets them faded all together, and puts off the 
necessity for getting new ones.' 

*Wdl, there may be something in that,' said 
the canon ; < she is a careful woman. But that is 
also a change of angles.' 

I 



CHAPTER IX 

TOUNG AND OLD 

Mb. Mobs did not draw a sharp line between young 
< ladies ^ and other young women : he admitted 
degrees of divinity. Nausicaa was better bred 
than her handmaidens: but he maintained that 
all good young women, married or single, gentle 
or simple, had a spark of divinity. 

^ Except a few, Elizabeth. I see nothing divine 
in Miss Clara Steadham, though she is certainly a 
beauty. I see so clearly in her, even at her tender 
years, the money-loving instincts of her family, 
that I cannot be sentimental about her. I can 
see her at forty ; and that for many people would 
of itself destroy sentiment, but you know I follow 
Goethe in believing in the mothers. I have known 
women of seventy as sentimental as at twenty-five ; 
and the best, the most sentimental. Age has 
nothing to do with sentiment. While there is 
life there is sentiment. We all know about the 
femme de trente cms ; what of Hiejemme de quaranie 
ans or of cinqua/nie ? Forty has no terrors for me. 
If twenty is the BlUthezeU of the fledglings, forty 
is that of the mothers.^ 

^ And the old maids, Philip P ^ 

180 
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' And of the old maids too. Few women marry 
after forty. I like those who do ; but the serenity 
of middle life is never more beautiful than in the 
spinsters of forty and upwards who have not be- 
come sour or stiff. If I were a poet like Goethe, 
I should have something to say about the aunts 
as well as the mothers. Why should the poets 
expend themselves upon the nieces ? ^ 

One of the sweetest of the nieces was Rosy 
Sandon, of whom I have already spoken. She, in 
Mr. Morels partial eyes, played Nausicaa among the 
rest. Then there were two Miss Dalys, cousins of 
the Mores; daughters of Mr. Daly of Chadford, 
and granddaughters of Dr. Daly the canon. They 
were often at Sunningwell, for their grandparents 
when in residence liked their company, and they 
looked upon themselves, and were looked upon, as 
belonging to the Close. They, too, were beauties 
in their way, one dark like her mother, the other 
favouring the fair-haired rector. I do not know 
that there was much that was remarkable in either 
of them; but they were agreeable to look at,had good 
spirits and good manners, liked the good things of 
the country, and once a year the good things of 
town, and cheerfully took their share of teaching 
and parish visiting. It did the old women good 
in the midst of their rheumatics and grumblings 
to see and hear something so pretty and whole- 
some as the Miss Dalys ; and then they generally 
went away poorer than they came, having no 
theories about pauperism; and a visit from the 
gentry, if free from patronage, is a pleasant thing. 
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Miss More herself, for all her old-fashioned pride, 
felt a certain pleasure when the sisters Pontorson 
called upon her, with then: pawing horses and 
Paris-made clothes. 

The Miss Sjioxes, three in number, wore the 
outer resemblance of their mother, but it was 
difficult to find out whether they had any nature 
or character besides what their mother chose to 
allow them. That worthy woman appeared to think 
that by giving them birth she had established a 
complete property in their bodies and souls. She 
never allowed them to think, speak, or act for 
themselves, and so they grew up mindless, voice- 
less, and will-less ; and she had not bestowed upon 
them the graces which go some way to make up 
for the absence of intellect. Mrs. Enox, though 
she had force enough to make herself felt, was not 
a clever woman; and though she could direct, 
could not form the minds of her daughters. They 
were short, square young women, with faces of 
weather-beaten complexion. They would have 
been glad to be allowed to be useful ; they would 
have been happier as housemaids than as young 
gentlewomen with nothing to do and no taste for 
reading. They did, under direction, a quantity of 
plain work, copied letters and sent out circulars; 
were not allowed to read novels, play croquet, or 
dance ; and they inspired more pity than love in 
their neighbours. 

But pity and love went hand in hand in the 
canon^s large heart. He was ^courteous to all 
ladies,^ and more than courteous, for he had not 
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only kindliness, but interest combined with kindli- 
ness, a rarer gift. Kindliness involves no sacrifice : 
interest, too, may be merely speculative, and mean 
little more than curiosity and a love for psycho- 
logical problems, such as o£Per themselves to a 
barrister or a doctor ; but to study human nature 
with a desire to make human beings happy, as 
Mr. More did, comes near to what theologians call 
a love for souls, and belongs to warm and lofty 
natures. 

* Freddy Pontorson,! said Mr. More, *has been 
the impartial lover of two or three generations of 
young women. I should like to be thought their 
impartial friend ; and I think I deserve it, because 
they never bore me. I can^t say as much of all 
the young men — they are so much vainer than the 
women.' Elizabeth did not agree with this ; ahe 
was rather critical of the young women whose 
society her brother liked so much. Her friendships 
were fewer, though not more genuine, and in her 
heart she thought that he gave himself too freely. 
But the canon, though he gave himself, did not 
give himself away. Those who do may be liked, 
but they are not loved or respected. 

* Married for a pretty face, did you say, Eliza- 
beth ? A sensible man. Most sensible men marry 
for a pretty fa<«, unless they marry for money.' 

This was the canon in his enigmatical vein, with- 
out which he would not have been himself. But 
he soon explained it, seeing a shade upon Eliza- 
beth's countenance. 

* I mean, there are many reasons which keep men 
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from doing what they naturally would. Not to 
marry because of money is as little natural as to 
marry for money. As for the pretty faces, they 
were meant for men to fall in love with. And I 
believe that beauty and goodness go together oftener 
than is commonly admitted. A wholesome body 
is generally inhabited by a wholesome mind. And 
a smile, which is the most beautiful thing of all, 
is also one of the safest investments for a lifetime. 
Some people cannot smile ; they can only laugh or 
simper ; but a true smile is the index of the heart, 
and mobility of expression is the best foundation 
for beauty. Yes ; sensible men often marry for a 
pretty face. But then in comes the father or the 
mother, and says, ^^ You shall not marry under so 
many hundreds a year.^ They have no right to 
say that ; at any rate not after five-and-twenty. 
They may withhold the money and leave the young 
people to shift for themselves, if they can do it, 
and think the money worth the quarrel ; but they 
have no right to settle the main question, whether 
Jack is to have his Jill, and Jill her Jack. How 
dare parents interfere as they do with the marriages 
and the professions of their children ? Their duty 
is to arrange opportunities ; to advise and warn 
and make it easy to do right. Did they ask advice 
in their love affairs, or do they wish they had ? 
No. They trusted themselves ; and they ought to 
trust their children, if they cannot persuade them. 
We sympathise with the young folks on the stage ; 
but we don't always sympathise with our own young 
folks. We expect them to see through our eyes, and 
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have our ideas of '' desirable ^ marriages and pro- 
fessions. ^^Sijetmesse savait^ we say; but youth 
knows more than we choose to think ; very often 
youth knows its own mind, which is the most im- 
portant kind of knowledge ; and pouvoir is better 
and sweeter than savoirJ* 

* But don^ parents sometimes know best ? ^ 
'They know best about incomes and prospects 

and large families, but they cannot appreciate, as 
the young people do, the value of the personal 
element, what it is that Jack and Jill see in each 
other. Jeune&se knows that ; the elders know the 
externals, which of course sometimes outweigh what 
is personal.^ 

' I think the father and mother may have a word 
to say there too,^ said Elizabeth, 

* I am not advising that boys and girls should 
be encouraged to marry their Valentines. A mother 
should be a dragon on occasion, and stand guard 
over her princess. A wise mother will know the 
difference between the first warmth of the blood 
and a true passion. She is also more likely than 
her son or her daughter to know when love is not 
going to be returned. All I ask is that parents 
should not consult their own likes and dislikes 
rather than those of their children. Their likes 
and dislikes were formed twenty years ago, and are 
no more infallible than these. Indeed, I doubt very 
much,^ he went on, * whether experience makes likes 
and dislikes much wiser as we grow older. We 
learn to put up with what we do not like, and to 
express ourselves less violently, because our feelings 
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are less quickly stirred. But I often recall what 
an old fiiend oace said to me : "I find as I grow 
older that my loves and hates are eternal.*' I 
remember it troubled me as a young man to hear 
him say so ; but his character was all the stronger 
for it. " What we have been makes us what we 
are," is as true of afiections as of habits ! Nothing 
dies ; alas that it should be so I Life would be 
easier if we could bury our dead out of our sight. 
But it is not only " visions of long-departed joys " 
that vex us, bat visions of long-departed sins, un- 
kindnesses now irreparable, old friendships which 
live and curse us, dishonesties and unfaithfulnesses 
which cannot be recalled. Yet I Uke to think,* 
he added more cheerfully, ' that old lovers can 
sometimes meet as friends, and even like one 
another. 

'Young people — happily for them — do not 

nnderstand what Pascal means by saying that 

most people care for nothing so much as to get 

away from themselves. You remember, Robert, 

Horace*s "Swam non tecum ease potea.^ That 

is partly self-knowledge, the uneasy conscience ; 

partly the feeling that we want new ideas, and 

must look for them outside of oursdves ; partly 

that the new possibilities and new ambitions of 

youth are gone by, and the delight of person^ 

adventure in discovery, invention, or speculation is 

led by experience. And so it comes about that 

le men drown thought in society or sport, some 

(fine, some in ink, some in reading, the easiest 

ige from sel£* 
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* Does not experience always remain interesting?^ 
asked Mountford. 

* Interesting, yes; but disappointing, and not 
very instructive or novel. An old chess-player 
must find the well-known combinations tedious, 
and wish the rules of the game could be changed. 
And experience tells us that we shall repeat our 
old mistakes, and meet our old hindrances; and 
that discourages enterprise. Do you remember 
Grimm^s story of the king^s son who set to work 
to dig away a mountain.^ Ten years later, he 
would have thought twice about it. Oh, the old 
man must take his spade and wheel-barrow too : he 
has no right to give in. Happy for him if he is 
preparing the way for a Prince Perdnet who will 
get the fairies to help him.' 

< Who are the fairies ? ^ asked Elizabeth. 

'The splendid chances which wait upon the 
young. Napoleon was a greater man at forty than 
at twenty-five ; but he was laden with experience 
and corrupted by success, and the future was no 
longer splendid. It was more delightful to beat 
Wurmser at twenty-six than to rule Europe twenty 
years later. I can imagine even Nelson getting 
tired of gloiy. But the poets and painters and 
saints, who follow an immortal ideal, need never 
feel accomplishment grow stale. 

'However, I like to see our elderly statesmen 
working till the last, and believing that their party 
will reap the fruits after they are gone. Opus 
posterorum is a fine motto if you give it a new in- 
terpretation. It may mean, ^' Why should I trouble 
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mjself about a fbtoie goiemtioii ?^ bat it may also 
mean, ^ I most do what I can to make leadj forthe 
coming generationB.'"^ 

Mr. More, though he liked the company of the 
young, never pretended to be of their age, or 
ashamed of his own. ^ Men and Womtn^ he said 
one day, taking np a volume of poems on Ro^^s 
table, ^the b^ of all titles. How they grow 
more interesting as one gets older ! What is this 
aboat ^ dear dead women^ ? I like that I wish 
I could read your Bobert Browning ; but I come 
to him too late — though to be sure he is not much 
younger than I am — ^md he is too crabbed for 
me as poetry. One cannot help being of one^s 
period.^ 

< I thought you meant to die young, Mr. More,^ 
said Mountford. 

* So I hope ; but I do not wish to compete with 
the younger people. I am no more called upon to 
read Browning than they are to read Wordsworth ; 
though I do read him sometimes. You must have 
a date ; and trying to belong to a later date is like 
wearing Major Fendennis^s wig and false teeth. 
Some people play at being in the past, and pretend 
to ignore the present. The opposite unreality is 
that of the old fellow making believe to be young ; 
sacrificing his past to what he thinks is the present. 
He too, on his proper level, belongs to the present, 
as a father or grandfather, an uncle, an elderly 
friend. The young people don^t want to get rid 
of him, nor do they want to dance with him.^ 

Mr. More liked — and who does not ? — ^to see a 
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meeting of youths and maids at a water-party or 
a dance; where the contagion of youth spreads 
happiness, and personal interest and new experience 
chequer the game of life. ^ What does it matter,^ 
he would say, * if I know that after looking for a 
time I should find blots on the picture — should 
see freckles and coarse colours, ungraceful forms, 
symptoms of temper, jealousy, vanity? Youth 
conceals much that one need never know. Few 
men and few women are capable of the fieiy pas- 
sions, and therefore of the deeper emotions. In 
most minds there is not room for the vultures: 
magpies and owls and other doleful creatures may 
harbour there and make discordant music; but 
while there is youth there is promise, and hope 
and ^^ young desire^ beautify commonplace faces 
and narrow souls. I like to see in the boy and 
girl the father and the mother to be; but I 
love them more for what they are now than 
for what they will be. Wisdom and experience 
may strengthen, but they wrinkle the face and 
bow the back. It is a poor philosophy which 
is always foreboding the sober colours and dis- 
figuring cares of middle age. *'Go, tell them 
they are men!^ No, they will learn it soon 
enough, without my telling them. And when 
these young ones grow older and cease to charm 
us, all but those whose charm is not subject 
to the influence of years — and they *re many, — 
there will be other young ones to take their 
places. ^< Youth and maid, and youth and maid, 
hold converse together^ is the most beautiful 
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line in Homer : what converse equals that ? The 
tenderness and sympathy, the wish of each to know 
what the other has to tell, the youth'^s longing to 
know the mystery of sex which the maid modestly 
withholds, the reverence and the boldness, the 
coming nearer and nearer to perfect knowledge— 
ah ! that is better than asceticism, for nature made 
one, and sin the other/ 

<Who is going to take Rosy to the Ashen 
Fagot ball?^ said the canon, when the annual 
invitation from Grandon Towers came in. ' I shall 
be away, and it is too tiring for you, Elizabeth. 
She had better go with the Dalys.* 

The Earl of Grandon gave a ball at the Towers 
every Christmas, and entertained there not only 
his co-equal friends, the pheasant-killers from other 
great houses, but the county and the minor county, 
and the higher circles of Sunningwell itself. Mr. 
More had been to many of those balls, and had 
seen the generations succeed eax^h other, the 
generations of hope and pleasure, of interest and 
discretion, of accomplishment and disappointment. 
*I like,** he said, ^to recall those memories, and 
feel for myself that whilst fashions in dress, 
manners, and talk may change, the fashion of 
sentiment never changes, for all that the young 
people may say, who think we are old-fashioned 
and do not understand them.'* 

The dancing takes place in the great saloon, 
presided over by the first earl, painted by Eiieller, 
in blue velvet, cuirass, and full-bottomed wig, with 
a large white stocking, adorned and encircled 
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with the Garter. The room is very splendid, 
with its Venetian chandeliers, its ceiling of clouds 
and sprawling Verrio deities, its music gallery, 
brought from Italy in the days when noblemen 
made the grand tour, its polished oak floor and 
enormous marble chimney-pieces. Though bright 
with candles and the blaze of a great ashen fagot, 
which gives its name to the ball, it looks lonely 
and cold at first ; but soon warms into festive life 
as the hum of carriages surrounds the house, and 
after the arrival of the old stagers, whom nobody 
wants, and who always come first, pairs and triplets 
of sisters come in quick succession, their cheeks 
glowing with anticipated pleasure, their eyes bright- 
ening, their flowing muslins spreading fragrance, 
their satin feet impatient for the dance. The 
county comes streaming in from Halls, Houses, 
and Parks, headed by the Miss Daubenys of 
Stanton Park, daughters of Sir Guy Daubeny 
and relations of the Dalys : not very handsome, 
but well set up and well dressed. They have no 
ambition beyond the county; they are common- 
plcu^, well-bred young women of the stuff the 
world is made of, and there is no harm in them. 
Here are the Dalys, linking county and chapter; 
and Julia Vane in red, and Rosy Sandon in white. 
The Miss Enoxes, we know, do not dance. Here 
is Miss Clara Steadham, as handsome as anybody 
in the room ; not unconscious of her good looks, 
and conscious, perhaps too conscious, of being in 
good company ; but to-night a girl like the rest, 
bent on harmless pleasure, content to enjoy and be 
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enjoyed. Here too, for a contrast, are two or 
three smart ladies from London and the happy 
hunting fields; they belong to Lord Pontorson^s 
set; ladies who are much discussed by the men 
of their set, and not much esteemed by the women : 
hard riders, though they know little of hounds, 
foxes, or country, and look upon hunting as steeple- 
chasing; skilled in all the ways of dress, ready- 
witted and swift of speech, despisers of staidness 
and convention, supposed to know life, because 
they give it brilliancy and savour, and play their 
game boldly and adroitly. They shed more light 
than warmth or sweetness ; and unless they belong 
to the highest flight, they drop out of notice when 
they cease to be charming. 

The Pontorsons of course are present to receive 
their guests ; the earl wearing his blue riband, the 
ladies all smiles and diamonds, the house-party 
coming in by degrees from the inner chambers of 
cedar and vermilion. 

Great is the majesty of the Pontorson family. 
They are, as their name tells, of the Norman 
breed ; their barony is one of the earliest ; their 
effigies in brass and alabaster go back into the 
Middle Ages. The earl is of the Garter and Lord 
Lieutenant sort, the only class of Englishmen who, 
it has been said, cannot be tempted by bribes. 
The countess has been dead ten years; and the 
young ladies are under the wing of a cousin. Miss 
Sarah Pontorson, who lives at the dower house, 
half a mile from Grandon Towers. She is a little 
grey woman in diamonds and black velvet, very 
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quiet and upright. Lady Susan and Lady Sarah 
have the Fontorson style and carriage ; they are 
tall and well grown, of good complexion and with 
a quantity of fair hair. You would not call them 
good-looking, but they have good looks. They 
move well, and have the grand air. They have 
not much imagination or humour, but they are 
sensible, good-tempered girls, and, good temper 
goes a long way to make the world habitable. 
Some day they will marry in their own rank, and 
carry on the traditions of the peerage to another 
generation. 

The Towers at pheasant-tide axe always peopled 
by a large assemblage, beautiful young soldiers and 
lofty or dashing ladies, who stay at the upper end 
of the room and dance chiefly with each other, 
somewhat to the annoyance of young men who 
belong only to the county, and of their mothers. 
This is Viscount Pontorson, five or six years 
younger than his sisters, and built on the same 
lines, though on a smaller scale. He is in pink, 
for it is a Hunt Ball as well as an Ashen Fagot 
ball. He also has the Fontorson face, fair and 
with no particular features. He is in the Blues, 
and is member for Sunningwell ; was called ^Fonto^ 
at Harrow, and still bears that name. He is 
a * good fellow ^ ; that is, he has no strait-laced 
ideas, rides well to hounds, is ready to lend his 
horses when he does not want them, asks the 
most desirable young men of his regiment to the 
Towers to hunt and shoot, seldom reads a book, 
not always the newspaper. His father wishes he 
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was more of a politician ; but as long as Pontorson 
votes straight, and does not lose much money on 
the turf, thinks he will do well enough, and looks 
forward to his marrying and settling down in the 
county. Lord Pontorson is greatly bored at having 
to make speeches at political meetings ; but as he 
cannot help it, he makes his speeches as short as 
possible, and does not talk nonsense. Pontorson 
will make a good enough earl when his time 
comes, and will know more about beasts and 
crops then than he does now. He will be liberal 
to his tenants, and vex the souls of parsons 
by recognising the existence of dissenters. For 
Pontorson has a good deal of common sense, and is 
already aware that the world was not made for 
parsons. 

Who is this queer little man who is all over the 
room at once ? He must be very old. His face 
is like the skin of a drum, if a drum could be 
wrinkled. He is little more than five feet high. 
He wears a curly flaxen wig, a white cravat passed 
twice round his neck, and (I am almost sure) 
pantaloons and pumps. This is the Honourable 
Freddy Pontorson, uncle of Lord Grandon, and, 
though you would not think it. Rector of Grandon. 
The rectory was an after-thought. Freddy went 
out with his brother the late earl, as an attachSj to 
St. Petersburg in 1820, but they did not agree ; 
and as the family rectory fell vacant just then, 
Freddy came to England, went to CJhrist Church, 
took orders, and has received nine hundred pounds 
a year in tithe and gl6t)e ever since. He has never 
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regretted Us choice, or acceptance, of the sacred 
profession. He has led a comfortable bachelor life, 
is welcome at all the country houses round ; hunts, 
shoots, plays billiards and whist, and played cricket 
too till sexagenarian gout warned him off; has 
three weeks of the earPs Scottish river every year ; 
preaches one sermon every Sunday, is hospitable to 
his neighbours and curates, and liberal in the 
parish : in short, is liked by every one except the 
bishop and the archdeacon and the modem clergy. 
The bishop is reputed to have called him a 
buffoon ; and there is no doubt that he calls the 
bishop a poor creature. As Mr. More said, it 
requires some genius to be a real buffoon. If it 
were not for his cloth, Freddy would be a blameless 
man. Scandal, which has not spared some of his 
noble kin, has never touched him. Fifty years 
ago, the age to which he belongs, he would easily 
have passed muster as a clergyman. As it is, he 
is known as an unclerical parson, and is more 
acceptable to the laity than to his brethren. It 
would not be well if there were many clergymen 
of his sort in the Church of England ; but the fine 
old structure can endure a few such. If he does 
not do much good (and I don^t know that), he 
cannot be said to do much harm. 

As he trips up the room, turning out his toes 
and twisting his face into agreeable wrinkles, all 
the young ladies ripple into smiles; for Freddy, 
in spite of his biuxlen of years, is the most popular 
bachelor and still the best dancer in the room. 
Every girl looks forward to seeing Freddy Pontorson 
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dressed up in his amusing clothes, and to the fun 
of dancing with him : he is so much younger than 
most of the solemn young men who tread on your 
toes and have nothing to say. Youth is not 
counted by years: there is nothing more elderly 
than a dull young man, and nothing more critical 
than a pretty girl at a ball ; but Freddy is above 
or beside all criticism. In a minute he is sur- 
rounded by young beauties, and has his card full, 
except some places which he reserves for his nieces. 
Lady Susan and Lady Sarah. 

<Now, Queen Susan,^ says the old gentleman, 
< what dances are you going to give me, or am I 
to go home and write my sermon ? ' 

' Oh, Uncle Freddy, you never write your sermon. 
You have got them all written long ago. You 
shall have any dance you like; but one must be 
very late, for I must have a good partner to keep 
me awake. Oh, here comes that odious young 
Steadham. I wonder who gave him leave to wear 
the hunt uniform. Make haste, Fontorson, and 
keep him off till I can say I am engaged. Send 
Edward Daly here, I want to talk to him.^ 

Fontorson gallantly engages the young man, 
and keeps him detained in a hunting conversation 
till his sisters have completed their defences. Mr. 
James Steadham, the banker^s son, gets a dance 
out of Lady Sarah — ^the Steadhams generally get 
what they want ; but Lady Susan is impregnable. 
Lady Sarah is an honourable young woman, and 
prefers Steadham to a falsehood. 

*Ah, there is my little Rosy,' cried Freddy, 
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making his way to her where she was standing 
with the Daly girls and their brother Edward 
Daly, the gunner. Rosy was just getting en- 
tangled in engagements with Captain Saumarea^ of 
the Life Guards, whom she could not endure. She 
jilted him shamelessly, and went off with Freddy, 
leaving the captain pulling his moustache and ask- 
ing himself * what the devil."* Lady Sarah would 
not have done so, but Lady Sarah was the soul of 
honour. 

The partner Freddy liked the best was Julia 
Vane, who met all his jokes half way, and 
animated him to new efforts. To see them to- 
gether was enough, without hearing what nonsense 
they were talking. He always declared to her 
that he was ready to propose to her at any 
moment, if she would give the signal; but of 
course he could not speak without the signal. 
Proposals were always made by women, and it 
would be immodest if a man came forward without 
encouragement. ^And you know, Julia, I have 
met with much kindness from your sex, but no 
encouragement for the last thirty years. As for 
you, you have never been even kind. Why do you 
all dislike Captain Saumarez P I saw Rosy looking 
like the King of Egypt^s daughter, and had to 
come in as St. George.' 

But to see Freddy Pontorson when the music 
began, and he abandoned himself to its influence. 
He turns and twists, dances all his G«orge IV steps, 
pirouettes and sets, smiles, bows and bounds, as if 
he and Anno Domini were twenty-five; regardless 
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of the smiles of giddy youth, ^certain of the favour 
of all who knew him. In any other ballroom he 
would have been too ridiculous ; but here he was 
on his own ground and master of the revels. His 
partners can hardly dance for laughing ; for his good 
spirits are infectious, and he says more funny things 
than all the young men put together could make 
up if they knew how. Sometimes, too, he becomes 
sentimental, and has a long tite-iirtite among the 
ferns in the conservatory. Then he animates a 
set of lancers into rollicking spirits, and turns a 
dance into a romp. In the Tempete he is wonder- 
ful ; and in the one country-dance of the evening 
he is sublime. Let us give their due to the 
Freddy Pontorsons, who help to keep the world 
young, and make folly wiser than sage advice. 
To-morrow will be time enough to be grave: 
while the ashen fagot bums, let the young people 
enjoy themselves, and the old ones keep them at it. 
Miss Pontorson will be nodding, when Freddy is at 
his liveliest ; and he will be up at seven to-morrow, 
and off to the covert-side on his famous mare. 
Unless, that is, some sick person had to be attended 
to ; for Freddy had a sense of the honour of his 
profession, and would postpone his pleasures to his 
business, chiefly, I daresay, from a respect for duty, 
though a warmer feeling was there also. A great 
deal of good work is done from a regard for 
business, quite dissociated from sentiment. The 
feeling that ^ this has got to be done, and I have 
got to do it,^ was what made the Duke the Duke, 
and a model for Englishmen. I do not claim a high 
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place for the Honourable and Reverend Frederick ; 
but he had a sense of duty, and was, on the whole, 
as useful m his calling as some of his stricter 
brethren, though they always wore clerical clothes, 
and could not ride to hounds. 

The other end of the room was occupied by 
smaller gentry and higher bourgeoisie. There 
the Miss Beaches had footed it, in the days of 
turbans and short waists. There the young Stead- 
hams reigned among the daughters of bankers, 
attorneys, and squireens. The officers of the 
barracks formed a bridge between high and low, 
admitted by their cloth to the sublimer regions, 
attracted by youth and beauty to the humbler 
fair. Many hearts were lost, and found again the 
next day, much nonsense was talked, much harm- 
less fun enjoyed. The spirit of Christmas enlivened 
all, and the carriages rolled away through the 
frosty morning air, full of happy, sleepy girls, 
wishing the night had not been so short, and the 
way home so long. 

Incidents, they say, do not often happen in life ; 
but an incident did occur at this ball. Rosy 
Sandon, who was waltzing with Lord Pontorson, 
stepped on her gown in going back, stumbled, 
twisted her ankle, and fell suddenly, before her 
partner could save her. He was confounded by 
his awkwardness, though it was no fault of his. 
She was ready to scream with pain, full of con- 
fusion, blushing and fainting all at once; but 
amidst contending sensations aware that Lord 
Pontorson was bending over her, as much agitated 
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as herself, that his voice was deep and kind, and 
that in her pain and embarrassment his presence 
somehow seemed a protection. He thought he 
had never seen anything so pretty and distressful 
in his life. And so Dan Cupid slipt in between 
them; but he slips out as well as in, and Lord 
Pontorson was an immense match, and I am not 
writing a novel, and therefore go no further than 
the incident at this ball and its consequences. 
Rosy^s ankle was too painful for her to bear the 
drive back to Sunningwell that night, and the 
ladies insisted on her staying at the Towers. So 
she lay awake in a magnificent bed, looked down 
upon by the goddesses and nymphs of the ceiling, 
and after a day or two came downstairs to the 
patronage of Sir Joshua and Romney in Lady 
Sarah^s room. The worst of it was, that Dan 
Cupid, once admitted into the business, could not 
be kept out of it. The earl was kind, so were his 
daughters, so above all was Lord Pontorson, who 
spent much more time in Lady Sarah^s room than 
he usually did. Now and then they found them- 
selves alone together, and their voices took a 
different tone. The preludes of love-making were 
rehearsed ; but nothing serious was said ; and after 
a week Rosy went home, with affectionate leave- 
takings from the two sisters. 

Here it should have ended; and if her uncle 
had been at home. Rosy would have been more 
under restraint, and the viscount more cautious 
and conscious of responsibility, or at least aware 
of observation. And if Lady Grandon had been 
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living, Fontorson would have been sent off to the 
Rocky Mountains in search of absence and sport, 
the great healers of hearts ; and it was bad policy 
on the part of Lady Susan and Lady Sarah to let 
him stay on at the Towers, and ride in with notes 
and messages from them. Unless indeed — for 
they were all fond of Rosy, and women will be 
making matches; but the Fontorson quarterings 
were very dear to the family, and they had all the 
feudal dislike of ^ disparagation \ and then what 
would the army of noble cousins and friends say 
up in London next summer ? Miss Fontorson had 
said, ^Depend upon it, Susan, if you don^t take 
him in hand, Fontorson will make a fool of him- 
self some day ^ ; and Lady Susan had replied, * I 
don^t think you are right. Cousin Sarah. Fontor- 
son will go some way, but he is too selfish to com- 
promise himself. He is rather a good hand at 
pulling up short.^ 

It was a nine days^ wonder. Both the yoimg 
people seemed to be in love. Lord Fontorson 
found excuses for calling at the Friary, and as 
long as Rosy was a prisoner she could not well 
refuse to see him, if she had wished to do so. I 
could not say that it came to anything like a 
declaration or a silent understanding — that was not 
Lord Fontorson's way; nor that he deliberately 
played with her affections — that was not his way 
either. He just gave way to the pleasure of being 
in love, or half in love, whilst the opportunity 
offered, and thought little of consequences. He 
raised expectations, but did not come to the point. 
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How could he, with the fear of his sisters before 
his eyes, and with Miss More in the room ? Dr. 
Ashford, who came to see her while she was laid 
up, made her go white and red with his questions 
about the accident and the Pontorson family. And 
when he said, < Ah, well, we must hope that there 
will be no serious consequences,' she half suspected 
him of speaking with a double meaning. 

Rosy went soon after to stay at a country house 
in the neighbourhood. There was a dance : she 
hoped Lord Pontorson would be there, and so he 
was, naturally enough ; and sat out several dances 
with Rosy, who could only look on; and called 
the next day. So people began to talk, as they 
do in a limited society like that of Sunningwell, 
or in any unlimited society in London or elsewhere ; 
and perhaps some of the talk came round to the 
Towers. 

Mr. More was away at Malvern ; for once in a 
way he had yielded to the clamour for ^ diange of 
air.' Miss More was too soft-hearted to give her 
niece a proper talking-to, and Rosy was not inclined 
just then to take advice, if it had been offered. 

Pontorson, I believe, had a scene with his sisters. 
They sent him off to his regiment, and somehow 
and somewhere Lady Susan met the foolish little 
virgin, and in the kindest manner made her under- 
stand who she was, and who the Pontorsons were. 
Rosy saw what was coming, and she behaved with 
so much dignity, that the noble lady, who was not 
ill-natured, was not the least inclined to talk about 
the affair afterwards. 
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Mr. More, when he came home and Elizabeth 
told him, was terribly vexed. He blamed himself, 
though he was not to blame, and his sister, who 
was. He said little. * I wish you had written to 
me,^ was his only comment : quite enough to make 
Elizabeth miserable. He never mentioned the 
subject to Rosy ; and this was probably a better 
lesson to her than any lecture. Philosophy told 
him that her heart would be saved at the expense 
of her pride, but he had pride enough of his own 
to grudge the sacrifice. 

Freddy Fontorson met her at a garden-party 
some weeks afterwards, and said, presuming on his 
age and his position, *So you would not have 
Fontorson ; quite right too, he is not clever enough 
or good enough for you.^ And Miss Crabb, who 
always heard everything, only said, ^^Foor little 
girl, I don^t see that she is much to blame. The 
Fontorsons are all alike ; plenty of sentiment, very 
little heart' 



CHAPTER X 

BOOKS 

^ MoBE books, more books, Mr. More ? ^ said Mrs 
Knox, coming briskly one December morning into 
the hall at the Friary, where the canon was stand- 
ing at a table surrounded by brown paper and 
pasteboard wrappings, and looking at some books 
which he had just unpacked and set out before him. 

' Yes, Mrs. Knox, more books, more books. I 
can never have enough, you know. Life without 
books would be like whist without trumps.^ 

Mrs. Enox did not like any allusion to cards. 
But she let it pass, and answered, * I wonder at 
it ; the archdeacon and I get through so few ; 
it took us nearly three months to read Archbishop 
Sumner^s life. The Mudie box is quite enough 
for us. The archdeacon is so busy, Mr. More ^ — 
she meant that Mr. More was not — ^ and if I sit 
down to a book^ — Mrs. Enox never did — <I am 
sure to be called away for something in the house 
or a note to be written, or else some one calls, and 
it is all over."* 

*You would find it well worth your while to 
read for an hour or two every day.** 

* Every day, Mr. More ? It is as much as I can 
do to read that in a week.^ 

164 
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^ Your time is so valuable, Mrs. Knox.* 

^ No, no,^ said the lady, who, if blunt, was honest, 

* it is because I don^t care for it. Then I never 
could live in a house full of books as this is. They 
are very bad furniture, such dust, and such labour 
to the servants to keep them clean ; but I always 
dust them myself; other people do things so badly. 
And then when you want to sell them they are 
worth nothing."* 

* My dear Mrs. Knox,' said the canon, 'this is 
very serious. You call books furniture, and talk 
of wishing to sell them. Where can you have got 
such ideas ? ' 

' I don'^t know,' said Mrs. Knox rather shortly ; 
for as she never could impose her judgment on Mr. 
More, so his conversation always gave her an uneasy 
sense of not being on superior or even equal terms. 

* Books make people idle, I always say, and selfish, 
and ' — softening a little — * I was going to say con- 
ceited, only I remembered what a reader you are, 
Mr. More.' 

' Then you don't think me conceited, — well, that 
is very good of you. But what am I to do ? If 
I do not believe you I shall be disobliging ; and if 
I do, I shall become what you say I am not.' 

'Ah, Me. More, I can never follow you when 
you get to your parables. Ah, here is Miss More. 
I am afraid I shall never induce you to give up your 
books, Mr. More. — I came to see you, my dear, 
about those infirmary tickets for the old women.' 

Miss More would not have liked to be called 
' my dear ' by any one except perhaps by one of her 
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old women ; and as Mrs. Knox meant nothing by it, 
she could not even excuse it by the easy formula 
that * she meant well,^ though Miss More did not 
care much for meanings which led to nothing. So 
she answered rather coldly, and took Mrs. Knox off 
to her room, where Mrs. Knox settled the affiiirs 
of the infirmary and the other parochial institutions 
for the coming year. 

* How few people,^ said the canon, * know the 
relative value of books, things, and persons ! Not 
Mrs. Ejdox.'' 

In the afternoon, when Mountford went into 
the Friary to tea, he found Mr. More and his 
sister and Crucible. Rosy Sandon was making 
tea, an office which she had usurped rather than 
accepted from her aunt. Mr. More was standing 
on a chair, holding half a dozen of his new books 
between his hands, and measuring them against 
the shelves, to see where they would go. ^ I can^t 
get them in, Elizabeth, without removing all this 
row ; and then my Carlyles will be cut in two by 
one of the uprights, which I don^t like. Come 
and help me, Robert,^ he said. * This is the ever- 
recurring problem of the ten horses and the nine 
stalls, which I cannot solve any better now than 
fifty years ago.' 

Mountford made some simple suggestion which 
satisfied him for the present, and he came down 
from his perch, dusting his hands as he did so, and 
saying : * What dust ! Mrs. Knox was right, as she 
always is; books are dusty. But any one who 
wishes for comfort must do some housemaid's work 
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every day. What do you think, Elizabeth, of Mrs. 
Knox'^s catalogue of the evils that books breed ? 
Dust first, then selfishness, idleness, and conceit. 
Dust we can''t deny. You shall speak to the next 
thesis, selfishness, because you are notoriously selfish. 
I will take the third, because I know all about idle- 
ness; and the young people,^ he said, with an 
eye which seemed in roving to rest for a moment 
on Crucible, ^ shall discourse on the last, not 
because you are more conceited than your elders, 
but because you have more right to be so, and 
they will not allow you your right.' 

* Why should Mrs. Knox settle what we are to 
talk about?' said Rosy Sandon. ^She does not 
read books. I don't feel inclined to oblige her by 
having any opinion on the subject.' 

^ There you have it again, the imfaimess of 
female dialectics. Now, we shall have to do all 
the talking, and these two ladies will come in just 
at the right moment, and bear away the prize by 
getting hold of the right word just too soon, qitarte 
before tierce — dianire soit de la coqume!'* he 
added, glancing at Rosy. ^ Then,' he said, sitting 
down in his armchair, ^dust being allowed and 
selfishness shelved for the present, the thesis to be 
debated is that books breed idleness. How, when, 
why, where? Why is not Mrs. Enox here to answer 
her own questions ? ' 

^ I daresay we can do without her, brother,' said 
Miss More, who had had enough of Mrs. Knox for 
that day; ^perhaps Mr. Crucible can answer the 
question.' 
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* Is it a game ? ^ said Crucibla * I never was 
good at those games.^ 

^No, no, it is not a game,^ said the canon, 

* don^t be afraid. Do you think that books breed 
idleness ? ^ 

* I thought so at school,^ said Crucible laughing. 

* I know they bred idleness in me, so that I wished 
never to read another/ 

* Well, Rosy, what do you say ? ' 

' I am to come in with the right word at the 
wrong time, you know, Uncle Philip. Here is 
your tea; you will get nothing more out of me 
yet.' 

< Mr. More,' said Robert Mountford, as his turn 
came next, ^you know Socrates always answered 
the question at last himself.' 

* Yes, but he had the pleasure of knocking down 
the ninepins first. Well, if I must, I will begin. 
I suppose idleness means spending time badly ; no, 
not badly, but unprofitably, so that it does no 
good either to oneself or any one else. If you read 
merely to amuse yourself, or to stop thinking, and 
then forget what you have read, that is useless, 
unless it is the only way you can get rest ; it is 
like reading in your sleep. I suppose people who 
object to reading mean reading novels. Of course 
you can injure your mind by reading bad novels or 
any bad literature, and I am sure that it is almost 
as unwholesome as not reading at all to read for 
mere amusement.' 

*But there is no harm in mere amusement, I 
hope,' said Miss More. 
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^ No, I used the wrong word ; there is nothing 
better than amusement in the right place. But I 
call it waste of time to hunt or shoot five or six 
days a week, or to live as the Pontorsons do at the 
Towers, when they are down there, which is seldom 
enough : shooting, hunting, skating, dancing, card- 
playing, coming and going, not a room in which 
you can be quiet, curricles always at the door. 
And so in a smaller way, to read for nothing but 
amusement creates an idle habit of mind, a specimen 
of which you can always make for yourself by 
staying a few days with a friend in the country 
and writing no letters. You pick up a book from 
a table and read it for half an hour before dinner, 
or till you go to sleep, that delicious sleep in 
which you know that you are asleep. You read 
more of the newspaper than is good for you ; you 
take up half a dozen books and get half a dozen 
floating notions from them ; or you sink into the 
embraces of a Thackeray or a good French novel, 
and get up as weak as Samson. That is idle 
reading, and thoroughly wholesome now and then, 
if it is not your usual way of reading ; it would be 
bad if it were.' 

^ But if you are so busy that you can only use 
reading as an amusement ? ' said Mountford. 

^ Oh, that is quite another thing ; in that case 
read what you like.' 

<But if reading amuses you, it becomes more 
than an amusement, and interferes with your 
work.' 

^ No ; helps it, keeps it fresh.' 
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^But suppose reading does not amuse you,* 
said Crucible, so drearily that Mountford laughed. 
*0h, it's all very well for you, Mountford, you 
like reading. I don't. I am obliged to do a 
great deal of it ; theology, you know.' 

* And you do it honestly,' said the canon. 

< Well, I try not to shirk my stroke, but I am 
always glad when I can put my books away and 
smoke a pipe. My brains seem to get twisted in 
my head when I have read a couple of hours ; and 
if I read, or write a sermon till I go to bed, I can't 
get to sleep.' 

The canon, by his expression, seemed to be 
thinking that Crucible's congregation did not fed 
the same difficulty. 

< All I care about,' he said, resuming, < is that 
reading, like other things, should be effective.' 

^I don't quite understand the word^' said 
Elizabeth. 

< Well, reading is effective, if it makes you more 
able to do your work, or makes you more learned, 
or furnishes your mind.' 

^You objected to Mrs. Sjiox calling books 
furniture this morning,' said Rosy. 

*Rosy, you don't respect your elders. By 
furniture, Mrs. Knox meant something wooden. 
I think she would like the sham books on a library 
door, which don't want to be taken out and dusted.' 

^ And put back upside down and in the wrong 
order. Is that your experience, Mr. More?' 
asked Mountford. 

^ Always, but I don't like to speak of it before 
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Elizabeth, because she always takes the house- 
maid^s part.' 

Miss More looked at Mountford over her spec- 
tacles, to see if he understood, and only said, 
' I thought, Philip, you said just now yow were 
the housemaid ? I shall not defend the maids in 
the abstract, but it is difficult to put books back 
as they were. Why don't you dust them yourselves, 
you men who find fault with female dusting ? ' 

* Because we should do it worse still, I suppose,' 
said the canon ; ^ and it is part of the order of 
things that we should read the books, and the 
servants dust them, and we dare not interfere. 
But we are talking about the bodies of books.' 

* Perhaps,' said Rosy, ^ Mrs. Enox thinks reading 
books a waste of time, but not dusting them, if 
they must be there at all." 

*I fancy so. So many excellent people read 
nothing, that they get to think " book laming is 
nowt," and it is hard to persuade them that a well- 
informed man is better than any banker or broker 
who ^^ knows his own business," as the silly phrase 
is. Reading puts furniture into your mind, and 
makes it fit to live in. But, after all, the people 
who think that reading is waste of time are the 
same who think that talking is waste of time. 
They think that all time which is not spent in 
eating and sleeping ought to be given to business 
or lessons. It is easy to slip into the habit, if you 
once lose faith in leisure.' 

* What is the difference between leisure and idle- 
ness, Mr. More ? ' said Crucible. 

L 
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^ Is it a riddle ? ^ asked the canon. 

But before Crucible had time to be vexed, Rosy 
came to his help, saying suddenly, as she did when 
she was interested, ^ I suppose idleness is the wrong 
use of spare time, and leisure the right.'' 

< I told you so, Elizabeth ; I knew she would say 
the right tiling.' 

* At the wrong time,* said bashful Rosy. * You 
were going to say '^ 

^ Oh, it does not matter what I was going to 
say. The conclusion is drawn, the game is won. 
"Mis. Enox is the declared enemy of leisure, and, 
therefore, of the right use of time. Fly away, 
Mrs. Knox, into space. There is the little bell. 
We must finish the rubber some other time : we 
have won the first game.' 

The secret of Mr. More's leisure was that he 
did not throw away fringes and selvages of time, 
and that he always finished what he began. 

The next day Mountford, calling on the canon 
as usual about some parish business, found him 
in the haU, arranging his new books. 

* Talking about books,' he said, * there are two 
or three rules which I think are useAil. One is 
that you must read something solid every day, 
whether you have time for it or not. It should be 
a rule for a busy man not to let business eat up 
that portion of time which is set apart for reading 
If you neglect food, sleep, or exercise, your work 
sufiers. So it does if you neglect reading. It 
makes the mind barren and trivial, and that is bad 
for any one, worst of all for a clergyman. Matthew 
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Arnold says most truly that the value of a day 
depends a good deal upon what you have read in 
it. Another rule is to read the notes as well as the 
book : the notes are sometimes the best part of a 
book. Another is, to have a big book always on 
hand. You won't read Gibbon or Hooker if you 
don't make it a task. Another, never give up 
reading poetry. Another, read what you like, and 
don't despise novels. Another, learn to read fast. 
It can be done if you make a practice of it. I am 
always hearing the young men say that they read 
so slowly, and that they have no memory. Memory 
too can be improved by practice. The more you 
read, the more you will find that it is not necessary 
to remember everything. You get at the heart of 
a book, if it has a heart ; and from most books you 
must not expect to get more than a point of view, 
or a general idea, and from the story-books a new 
friend or two. But we are both busy this morning 
and have no time for talking or reading either. I 
have to go to the savings-bank directly. But just 
come in here first,' he added. ^The demon of 
charity has possession of my study for to-day, and 
I am like Timmins in Thackeray's story, interdicted 
from books and papers. We will only look in for a 
moment. You ought to be helping ; but it is a 
Minster dole, and you know I always respect Wren's 
feelings, and indeed men are not admitted. It is a 
kind of Bona Dea mystery ; only Wren is allowed 
to be present. He is not the least like Clodius.' 

He opened the door of the study. A slight 
shade, as of one interrupted, passed over Miss 
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Morels transparent countenance, but she held out 
her hand and said, ^ You may only look in, Robert ; 
these are the mysteries of St. Thomcus^s dole.^ 

The canon^s writing-table was covered with 
bundles of tape and reels of thread. On the floor 
were large rolls of flannel, and others of coarse 
yellowish calico, and by these stood Rosy, like a 
fairy godmother, holding a yard measure like a 
wand, and Wren like Cupid in clerical dress. 
One Miss Beach was winding cotton like a middle- 
aged Clotho ; Lachesis her sister was measuring 
lengths of calico, and tearing them across with a 
horrible noise like machinery ; other Dorcases were 
sitting here and there, snipping with scissors and 
tying up the raw material furnished to them with 
lengths of tape into little bundles, each contain- 
ing enough to make a flannel petticoat or a shirt. 
Miss Morels work was to check the book, and see 
the bundles ticketed with the names of the poor 
people for whom they were meant. 

<0 Mr. More, you must not come in,^ said 
Miss Amelia archly. 

< Amelia, my dear, it is Mr. Morels own room,^ 
whispered Sophia. 

^ And it is most kind of him to allow us to use it,^ 
said Amelia, finishing her sister^s sentence as usual. 

* It must be so inconvenient, but Mr. More never 
thinks of himself.^ 

* It is St. Thomas's room to-day,' said the canon. 
* I am astonished to find myself here at all : and 
Mountford is invisible, if you plei^e. You may 
see him at luncheon, when I hope we shall all 
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meet.* And the door closed on the ladies, and 
Cupid and Psyche too. 

Mr. More did not return to the subject of books, 
except to say, as they left the room, * To think 
that with all that wisdom on the shelves to humble 
him, any man should derive conceit from working 
in a library. I remember old Dr. Jenkinson, 
Principal of St. Cuthbert^s Hall, you know, saying 
that living in a university was the best cure for 
thinking that one knew anything, for, he said, 
there were sure to be two or three men within a 
quarter of a mile who knew more of any subject 
than oneself. **1 don^t know about Greek, though,^^ 
he added, *^ though there is a professor.^ It is 
crotchets that breed conceit, not learning or reading. 
K your mind is crotchety, you will find authority 
for crotchets in Aristotle himself.^ 

^ I know a crotchety man who says that Aristotle 
is superseded.^ 

^ Just like them ; but a crotchet is not the same 
thing as a hobby. I hold by the hobby ; hobbies 
are productive, crotchets are barren.^ 

The canon^s way with his curates was not to give 
them their work cut out, but to help them to find 
their own experience. He asked many questions 
about the poor, and gave advice about particular 
men and women, and how to deal with each ; he 
never took them in a lump or as a class. 

But though he thought much of the duty and 
the method of preaching, he cared most of all 
about the poor. He did not give his curates a 
district to make experiments in, and bring the 
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clergy into oantempt, but sent them to his own 
patients, and would often ask them to come with 
him on his rounds. Then they learned what is 
meant by ^ the parson in his visiting '' ; heard him 
counsel, encourage, and sometimes, but rarely^ 
rebuke. He never pretended to be on their level 
of knowledge, as on the other hand he never 
assumed any superior experience. Not that he 
was conscious of this ; but from what he did not 
say as much as from what he said, it was plain 
that he claimed no superiority on this score. 
* That old fellow knows his Bible better than you 
or I,^ he said of an old bedesman ; and of Sarah 
Punchaby, ^ She taught me the meaning of the 
widow's mite. Where would you find a lady who 
had seen better days spending half her income to 
educate a stranger^s child? Such things are so 
common among the poor that they are hardly 
noticed.^ He would not discuss theology with his 
parishioners. ^ It does no good ; their minds are 
not elastic, and they have no logic, and do not 
understand my arguments. I can talk with them 
about duties and sins and blessings, but they beat 
me at texts, and it is not a fair game. I should 
have to teach them the right use of text and 
context, and they cannot learn it. They had 
better use it their own way, the way of the chapel ; 
it seems to us clergy bad logic, but it suits their 
primitive way of thinking. We are too academical 
and literary in our sermons to give them the sort 
of Bible teaching which comes home to them.^ 
As they came back from a parish round, Mr. 
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More brought Mountford in to luncheon — the 
Miss Beaches had discreetly retired, — and in the 
dining parlour they found Wren, full, it appeared, 
of some tiny benevolent function ; not a bazaar — 
the Mores were too old-fashioned for that, — but 
a sale of work, or a Christmas-tree for the school- 
children. He was discussing the day ; Wednesday 
seemed to be iSxed : but, ^ Wednesday,' said Wren, 
* is the Miss Beaches' day ; that would hardly do/ 

Mr. More began to discuss details with Wren, 
as if there were nothing more interesting in the 
world. Sometimes this ruffled his sister, who 
thought he was too obliging, and made himself 
too cheap. In fact he never grudged his labour, 
if the person who asked him for help was sincere. 
He would refuse in a moment if he thought he 
was only being asked as a compliment or for a 
garnish to the meats ; but when help was wanted 
he was ready to promise, and never failed to keep 
his promise. 

< I am sure, Philip,' said Miss More, * you will be 
too busy to go and talk to all the old ladies of 
Sunningwell.' 

^ Oh, there will be young ladies there too. Rosy 
will be there, I suppose, and her friends and foes.^ 

^ Foes, Uncle Philip P I did not know I had 
any.' 

^ I am sure Miss Sandon deserves to have none,^ 
said Mr. Wren, blushing. 

* No, there I can't agree with you either, Mr. 
Wren,' said Rosy. * I don't mean that I love all 
my friends alike. I should not wish to be liked 
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in that way myself; but foes are people that you 
would wish to mortify and put down.' 
^ The Miss Enoxes, now,' said the canon. 

* O Uncle Philip, I love them dearly. I don't 
wish to see them every day, and ten minutes at a 
time is enough. But they dont wish to see me 
every day, and so we get on very well together, 
that is to say, apart.' 

* Then,' said Wren, returning to the charge, 
' will you be able to come. Miss Sandon ? ' 

^I shall be delighted, if Aunt Elizabeth can 
spare me. You will tell me, Mr. Wren, what I 
am to do,' said artless Rosy, with a smile which 
gave Mr. Wren intense pleasure. Foolish young 
man, he was not in love, or perhaps likely to be ; 
but from the grindstone of the winged Boy come 
not only sharpened darts to be dipped in life blood, 
but showers of sparks, which fall lightly, sting, 
bum out, and perhaps leave a mark. And how 
can youth and beauty help it, when but to be seen 
and heard causes the sparks to fly ? 

And so Mr. Wren, having landed two fish, went 
away. 

^ Now that is what always happens,' said Miss 
More. * Philip, how can you allow that foolish 
little man to entangle you m his plans ? ' 

* I believe, Elizabeth, if you had your way, I 
should be lent out like the chapter plate, not 
without an order from the Treasurer. Eoc scripto 
Thesav/rmiiy you know, he said turning to Mount- 
ford. * And now I must go and look up my lesson 
for the theology boys.' 
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Miss More fired a shot at the retiring enemy. 
* You know what Miss Crabb says, Philip, though 
she does allow you to be something of an exception. 
" * All things to all men,' that is very like nothing 
to nobody.*" ' 

It appeared from what was disclosed a few days 
later that the admission of Cupid-Clodius had been 
a mistake. Rosy was too thoughtless of her charms, 
and never remembered which way the sparks might 
fly from the grindstone. To her. Wren was no more 
a possible lover than if he had been a little choir- 
boy. ^Celas^appeUe't-Uunhommef* she might have 
thought, if she had thought at all. But the ap- 
proach to intimacy which she allowed in him, which 
arose from indifierence or a sort of kindly contempt, 
was mistaken by him for interest, and with unfor- 
tunate result. He would have accepted disdain, and 
never dared to raise his eyes ; he was used to it, 
and took refuge with the middle-aged ; but kind- 
ness was his undoing. Rosy, being in good spirits 
that morning, treated him as a plaything, and 
he thought she liked him. Crucible would have 
laughed him out of it in a moment, but Wren did 
not make a confidant of Crucible. Wren's sim- 
plicity preserved him from playing the part of 
Malvolio; but at the church decoration at St. 
Benet's, where he had no special business, he trotted 
about like a spaniel after Miss Sandon, till she 
foimd some pretence for sending him away. No 
great harm came of it ; the parallels which Wren 
began to open were knocked to pieces at once. He 
never got near a proposal, though some of the ladies 
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were sure that he had been refused. He called, 
but did not get admittance ; for old Hannah the 
housemaid would say, ^ Now, Miss Elizabeth, here 
is Mr. Wren a-coming up the gravil walk ; and if 
you want me to say as you ^re not at home, you 11 
please to go out into th^ back-gardin, for I^m 
not one to tell a story for nothink.^ 

The next week the canon sent Wren to North- 
worthy on some chapter business, and when he 
came back. Rosy had gone away to pay a visit. 
Poor Mr. Wren's flam^, so easily lighted and so 
easily puffed out, was laughed over by the Close 
for a fortnight; at the end of which he took a 
holiday, and not long after a chapter living. 

^ The Mores never know how to keep people at 
a distance,' said Miss Crabb. 



CHAPTER XI 

BfUSIC 

Sacbed music — though why we should make the 
distinction I do not know; all good music is sacred, 
and the division of sacred and profane art is ob- 
solete, in painting at least; but perhaps that is 
because there is now no sacred art, as in the old 
days there was no profane art — sacred music was 
understood diflFerently by the musicians of thirty 
years ago, and by those who nowadays, with wider 
views and less austere limitations, sit upon the 
^ organ -thrones^ of the English cathedrals. The 
star of Boyce, Nares, Croft, Greene, even of Wal- 
misley and Wesley, is declining, and that of a host 
of modems is in the ascendant. They study effects 
in unison, sentimental harmonies and lively melodies. 
They are masters of all the arts of surprise ; but 
their music is all written down the page, not across 
it. They care not for canon and fugue, thorough- 
bass and counterpoint, the wonderful art which did 
not invent harmony, but found it through melody. 
They do not prepare their discords, and hardly con- 
descend to resolve them. Oddity takes the place 
of originality, licence thrusts out law. I would not 
stop short at our old church writers, with their 
tiresome duets and trios, their reiteration of well- 
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known starts and finishes, their tame fugal passages, 
and their maundering repetitions of ^ Abraham and 
his seed.^ Let us have modem music to blend with 
and relieve the ancient. But if the young organists 
would but write by rule instead of imitating the 
last novelty; if they would but write, since write 
they must, in one key instead of half a dozen ; if 
they would base themselves on the old masters 
instead of Gounod — or is he too out of date ? — 
how much pain they would spare those who would 
like to tell them that small talents should move on 
a small field, and that their tools are quite out of 
proportion to their skill ! Old Doctor Blore, the 
Minster organist, was a friend of the canon ; a 
member of what Miss Crabb called his Happy 
Family. He was snuffy, ill-educated, prejudiced. 
He knew Bach imperfectly, Beethoven but partially, 
less still Mendelssohn, whom he thought ^licentious.'* 
He had never heard a note of Wagner ; he looked 
at a score of Gounod once, and shut it up as if it 
had been a bad book. But he had read Dr. Philip 
Morels Italian church scores, and ^Palestryna^ 
among them; he knew all our old madrigal 
literature ; he worshipped Purcell ; he had studied 
all the English cathedral writers, and for Handel 
his devotion was almost fanatical. He would play 
on none but a G organ ; but how grandly he made 
it sound ! The singing of his choir was rough, and 
they did not excel in fine gradations of tone ; but 
they sang lustily and with a good courage, and in 
perfect tune; for the old fellow would fly out if 
they sank a fraction of a tone in the Confession 
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or the Creed, or if they diverged in the slightest 
degree &om strict time. When I said that his 
knowledge of Bach was imperfect, I must except 
the ' 48,' which were his favourite literature, and 
the organ fugues, which he used to play by heart, 
and generally in the dark. He was not afraid of 
letting the oigan roar and shake the panelling of 
the stalls. He had full control of all the powers 
of the simple instrument on which he played, and 
than which he desired no better. *What is the 
good of your vox humcmas and tremolos and rubbish.'^ 
I can get as good noise out of this old box as out 
of any of your new-fangled wheezes. I would as 
soon play on a harmonium as on a modem organ. 
Music is the thing, not a dozen new stops and 
couplers. There is nothing better than a chorus 
of Handel, and I can make that speak as well as 
any of 'em ; and as for Bawk's fugues, I like them 
best on the diapasons, where they make their own 
harmonics up in the vaults yonder, for me to hear 
if nobody else does.' 

With such an organist as Dr. Blore, progress 
was not to be expected, any more than Reform 
under Falmerston. The old gentleman kept up 
his own traditions to the last. He was jealous 
of his subordinates, hardly ever letting them play 
during service, except now and then in the Psalms, 
or when he was kept at home by a cold, on rare 
occasions; for he would muffle himself up with 
greatcoat, mittens, and comforter, and wear a 
travelling cap with ear-flaps, rather than not be 
at his post when the toll was down« He was 
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roused to fury once when a sprained wrist kept 
him from his organ, and he happened, as he was 
walking in the close, to hear Gould, his best pupil, 
Splaying tricks' in his stead. He rushed mto 
church, flew up the steps of the organ-loft, and 
after rating the quaking sinner in a voice which 
could be heard in the choir above the First 
Lesson, and caused the lay clerks to hide their 
smiles in their surplices, played the rest of the 
service with his left hand ; and he would have dis- 
charged his assistant on the spot, if Mr. More had 
not stood in the breach. He forgave Gould at 
the precentor's request; but it was a long time 
before he forgave Mr. More for upsetting dis- 
cipline. *I tell you, Mr. More, these young 
fellows have to be kept in their place. I never 
allow them so much as an extra sharp or flat in 
their exercises — and then this boy, intrusted by 
me with the care of the organ, breaks faith with 
me, and plays vagaries from the music-halls. How- 
ever, it is the last time he plays the service as long 
as I am organist.' And he kept his word. Poor 
Gould was restricted to the leanest Palestrinian 
diet, and had all his feathers plucked out remorse- 
lessly whenever they began to grow : till at last 
the boy, who had learned more than his master 
suspected, took the bit in his teeth, and wrote 
such an audacious piece of music, that the old 
bear, after grumbling and growling over two pages, 
burst out laughing and said, ^ I declare, Gould, 
you are a better musician than I gave you credit 
for,' and never troubled him again. 
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Dr. Blore was the strictest of precisians. He 
would have no liberties taken with the rules ; no 
artifices to conceal infringement of laws, which to 
him were as those of the universe. * Look at those 
fifths ! ' he would say. * If you can't hear 'em you 
shall see 'em ' ; and then out came the blue pencil, 
and a great 5 was written on the neat score. He 
would never look at a score that was not written 
fairly, though his own were hardly legible. The 
pupils, as boys will do, found out his foible, and 
used to put him into a good humour by certain 
progressions and resolutions which he was fond of. 
But he found them out too, suspicious as he always 
was, and scolded them for their want of originality. 
Not that he favoured originality. ' Time enough 
for them to have ideas when they know what's 
what; let 'em learn their grammar, I can teach 
them that, I know : I am not clever enough to 
teach them to compose. There is enough bad 
music already going about without my helping 
to make more.' 

Dr. Blore was in his eightieth year when he 
resigned his place as organist. His love for music 
and his interest in the science was to the last that 
of a young man. But he moved, as old men do, 
in a narrowing circle. His daily walks came to 
be confined to the sunny terrace on the south side 
of the Minster, where he could watch the rooks at 
their building in the lime-tree walk, at the end of 
the close, and now and then stop to read a name 
on the flags under which he was soon to lie. His 
voluntaries, at last, were a dozen or so of well- 
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known pieces ; the list of anthems and services was 
contracted, till canons and old ladies (and loudest 
of all, minor canons) cried out against it. But 
the tradition of strict singing was not lost. The 
old white head still looked angrily out from the 
organ-loft, if a conceited tenor allowed himself an 
unauthorised flourish; the boys suffered for it if 
the pitch dropped ; and Mr. More, the precentor, 
refused to interfere. ^ Dr. Blore,^ he said to Wren, 
^ knows his business better than you or I ; and I 
am not going to trouble him. Some day we shall 
have a new organist, and then, perhaps, you will 
know the difference.^ 

The day came. One morning there was no 
organist ; and when Mr. More sent the verger to 
inquire, he was told by the scared maid-servant 
that Dr. Blore was very ill. That service was con- 
scientiously sung by the choir without the organ, 
and Mr. More listened sorrowfully to the solemn 
harmonies, purified by the absence of accompani- 
ment, and thought of the good old man whom 
they would hear no more. Dr. Blore that morning 
had felt a deadness in his right arm, had tried to 
raise it, and found it powerless. ^ This is paralysis,^ 
he said ; ^ I expected it ; I have done my work ; 
send Gould to me.** When the young man came, 
^ Gould,^ he said, speaking slowly, and waiting for 
the words, * I shall never play again. I wish you 
to take my place. You will not play as I should 
like, but you will play better than ever I did. I 
want to see Mr. More; send him, please.^ Mr. 
More came, and promised to do all he could to 
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promote Gould^s claims; and within a fortnight 
he was appointed deputy-organist. Old Blore 
recovered enough to be helped into the Minster 
now and then, and sit, where he had never sat 
before, in the stalls. He grumbled at Gould^s 
accompaniments, said the choir was going to the 
dogs, Gould would never keep discipline, the boys 
would forget all they had learned, and that cox- 
comb, Wilkins, would rule the roost. * But then,^ 
he added, ^ Gould is a clever fellow and a rare 
musician, and he knows his Purcell. I taught 
him that.^ Then came the winter, and he never 
went out of doors again. They buried him under 
the South Walk in the organists'* comer, and 
sang Purcell and Croft over him, not without 
tefiurs. 

Dr. Gould — ^Mr. More paid the fees for his 
degree at Oxford — had a hard time of it at first. 
The lay clerks were mutinous, and found change 
where change was none ; for Gould introduced no 
novelties at first. The choristers, encouraged by 
this, were naughty, till they learned that Dr. Gould 
meant to have his own way. That tradition once 
established, they changed their minds, and could 
not do enough to please him. He would have no 
frivolity during the two hours' music-lessons which 
he gave them himself every day ; following in this, 
as in his remilar attendance at every service, the 
example of S predecessor. ... 

^ You are not paid for it,' a friend indignantly 
remarked. 

*That may be,' said Gould; *but I accepted 

M 
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the place with its salary, and I must perform its 
duties/ 

^ There is not an organist in England who does 
as much/ 

^ But I wish to have as good a choir as any in 
England, and that is the way to make a good choir/ 

* You might give yoiu* assistants more oppor- 
tunities/ 

* I give them their turn of playing when I am 
there, and they get a lesson into the bargain ; and 
how can I be better employed than in setting an 
example of sticking to business? K the service 
does not go well, as will happen now and then, at 
any rate the critics don^t say that it is for wcmt 
of practice or want of attention/ 

It was not, however, only in the Minster that 
Dr. Gould did more than his prescribed duty. He 
conducted the various Harmonic Unions, Cecilia 
Clubs, and so on, of the town, consisting mainly 
of amateurs of moderate musical education ; and 
combined them, in spite of the doubts of the 
gently and the objections of the tradespeople, into 
one society, which he ruled with such a lofty and 
serene despotism that all differences were hushed 
in obedience. He was exacting, like all good 
, teachers, but never grudged praise when the 
sound which met his sensitive ear pleased him ; 
and his praise was valued because it was not too 
common. Old Blore praised everything that was 
tolerably near the notes, and never cared for his 
chorus to look at his beat. * Conduct 'em ! ' he 
cried ; * they can't afford to be conducted.' 
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Gould^s appearance was as different as possible 
from Blore'^s. ^That German/ Blore caUed him 
when he was sulky ; for he let his moustache grow, 
and did not crop his light brown hair, and wore a 
falling collar. Mendelssohn was not out of fashion 
then. Mr. More liked his company, and always 
treated him as an equal, though the position of 
an organist was not then honoured as it is now. 
Indeed, Mr. Morels sense of equality was severely 
remarked upon by Mrs. Enox. ^ Mr. More would be 
much more respected if he made people keep their 
distance. I am quite ashamed at the things he 
allows the choristers to say and do to him. I 
found one of them dressed up in his surplice one 
day, and told him. Can you believe it, he only 
laughed.** *Did the boy do it again?' *No, 
indeed, but the archdeacon would not have liked 
it.' Certainly the archdeacon would not have 
liked it. His condescension was of a much more 
uneasy kind, and the deference with which he was 
treated by his inferiors was not diluted by much 
affection. 

What would Mrs. Enox have said if she had seen, 
as Mountford did, passing through the cloisters a 
few days after this conversation, Mr. More actually 
superintending the choir-boys at a game of marbles ? 
* Stupid little fellows,' he said, dusting his knee as 
he spoke, ^ I have to teach them how to play their 
own games. / knew that trick when I was nine 
years old, before I went to Winchester. We were 
too grand to play at marbles there, Brymer,' he 
said, turning to the nearest chorister. ^ One must 
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always be teaching and leajming,^ he added, taking 
Moimtfoid^s arm and walking into the canons'* 
garden with him. 

Mr. More used now and then to invite the choir 
to come and sing to him and his guests. It is 
perhaps not the best kind of entertainment. The 
lay clerks are uncomfortable at being patronised : 
they do not heartily like a social meeting with 
the neighbours whom they serve in their shops by 
day. Their wives are not there, and they know 
that they could not be. But they expect it, and 
it is a tribute to their art, and to their position 
as part of the chapter ; and the compliment, if it 
does not come too often, is worth the discomfort. 
Dressed in respectable black, they are on the whole 
as good as their neighbours ; and if any one could 
put them at their ease, Mr. More and his sister 
could. They put on no absurd airs of equality. 
He was ^sir^ and she ^ma^am^ to all of them; 
their courtesy was a mark of respect, not of 
patronage, and the homely faces lighted up when- 
ever either of them spoke; and then they knew 
they could sing. 

They sang best of all in the Minster, but it 
was good also to hear the full reverberations of 
tone, almost too sonorous for the room in which 
they sang at the Friary. Nothing could be better 
in its way than their rendering of a rolling glee 
of Webbe, with its orderly harmonies and perfect 
balance of loud and soft : and then how they de- 
lighted in < Would you know my Celiacs charms^^ 
or rose to a higher flight in * Sit Patrick Spens ' or 
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• The Silver Swan,"* with the little boys, those young- 
ey^d cherubins of the choir ; or, better still, ^ Full 
fathom five,' with its refrain of bells at the lovely 
close, imitating in the broken jangle of fifths and 
sevenths the uncertain harmony of the chimes ! O 
rare Henry Purcell ! worthy of a place among the 
greatest of those who sang before the two giants 
Bach and Handel stormed the gates of music and 
opened the heavens, < where only his harmony can 
be exceeded.** Happy is the nation that bore him ; 
happy the musicians who can claim kinship with 
so tuneful and so English a soul ! 

Mr. More, by treating all men as in some sort 
his equals, caused them to respect each other. 
Lay clerks are not always harmonious out of 
church. They are, like artists in general, a genua 
irrUabile ; and leading for the most part idle lives, 
they have much time for gossip and bickering. 
Mr. More, as precentor, looked upon himself as 
their pastor, and no fear of interfering kept him 
from inquiring into their difierenoes. But he 
seldom interfered. When a hot-tempered tenor 
came with a grievance against his neighbour on the 
other side of the party wall in the Vicars' Close, or 
against Dr. Gk)uld himself, Mr. More would say, 
•Pray, Huggins, before you go into any details, 
be quite sure that it is necessary to make a 
complaint. Of course I will hear anything you 
like to tell me privately ; but if you come to me 
as precentor it is a more serious matter, and may 
give us all more trouble than you expect. Perhaps 
you had better go and think it over, and then if 
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you like I can see you another time.* In most cases 
Huggins did not come again ; if he did, Mr. More 
went patiently into the whole case, letting the com- 
plainant feel that it was his business to avoid dis- 
putes, rather than give his superiors trouble to make 
them up. Then he would send to the offender to 
come and call upon him. It was generally Wil- 
kins, a cross-grained tenor who enjoyed quarrelling. 
He was a clever singer, but a trouble to organist, 
precentor, and lay clerks; lazy and irregular in 
attendance, full of self-importance, and with a 
sharp tongue and some wit, which enabled him 
to hold a kind of eminence among his fellows. 
During the service, when he was not singing, he 
generally assumed an attitude like one of Raphael'^s 
cherubs. Not that he resembled a cherub; his 
appearance was rather that of a black-and-yellow 
pansy dressed in a surplice. He would not keep 
rules. He did not exactly drink or bet or frequent 
low haunts of any kind; but his general style 
suggested rather the music-hall than the sanctuary ; 
and after bearing with him because of his beautiful 
voice and musical knowledge, the precentor and 
the organist put their heads together and prevailed 
upon the dean to pension him. ^What is the 
good of it?* said the dean. <You will not get 
any one who can sing ** Comfort ye '' better, and we 
know all Wilkins's faults. But if you and Gould 
say so, it must be done, and I suppose I shall have 
to do it. How much pension did you say ? Forty 
pounds a year — ^he ought to be satisfied with that. 
I should say thirty.* But he got forty. 
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Under Dr. Gould's managemeDt a change took 
place in the choir. Not only did old stagers one 
by one drop off into pensions, but the singing of 
all became re^ed and spiritualised. They had 
lost, it may be, something of the vigour and 
boldness of attack which was the pride of Dr. 
Blore. The solo basses sang 'For He is like a 
refiner's fire ' as if they were afraid of making too 
much noise, or taking any liberties with the text 
or the time, like old Pike, the bass, with his ragged 
grey hair and inflamed complexion, who would lay 
himself out for a big solo of Furcell or Handel, 
glorying in his thundering tones, making Dr. Blore 
up in the loft laugh at the tricks he played with 
the time, and ending with a magnificent roulade in 
the style of Braham. Blore, if he was in a good 
temper, would say, ' You were in good voice. Pike, 
thb evening,' or if not, 'A fine exhibition of 
vigour, Mr. Pike'; and the old fellow, who endured 
no other criticism, would go away with a deep 
ventral chuckle, and sing the next day with a voice 
as soft as velvet or the raven wing of darkness, 
giving a profundity to the Amens which had 
nothing to do with any theories about the ' pro- 
duction * of the voice. 

Dr. Gould commanded all the resources of his 
organ. True, his lions, like those of the Hill 
Difficulty, were chained, and roared (Miss Crabb 
said) too much like nightingales. Sesquialtera, 
mixture, and posanne slept in the wind-chest ; vox 
humana, vox angelica (' vox asthmatica,' Mr. More 
called it), and other modem trickeries were silent. 
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One longed to hear oftener the whole thunder of 
great, swell, and pedals, rolling through the loof. I 
shall never again hear anjrthing grander in its way 
than Blore^s working-up of the St. Anne^s fiigue, or 
his playing of the march in the Occasional Oratorio. 
But there all comparison ends. Dr. Gould possessed 
the * flying finger ^ and the < volant touch ^ of the 
poets* The notes seemed to fly through the roof, 
^a schiera larga e piena,^ like Dante^s starlings, 
setting forth their airy caravan under the vaulted 
ceiling from the choir to the great west window. 
All voices and footsteps were hushed on a winter'^s 
evening in the darkening nave, as the congrega- 
tion listened to the mournful triumphant tones 
of Chopin^s Funeral March, or the softer strains 
of Baches Pastoral Symphony; and the solemn 
fugues, with their infinite intricacy of melody and 
science— < concoid in discord, lines of diflering 
method meeting in one full centre of delight,^ — 
seemed to tell a difierent story, but no less a true 
one, than that of Blore^s rougher treatment. If 
Blore^s playing was like the gloom and glory of 
Eing^s College Chapel, Gould'^s was like the soaring 
whiteness of Amiens. The lights and shades were 
softer, the darkness like the shadowy cone of night, 
the light, that which the moon sheds in her pale 
dominion, more unearthly and purer than the 
sunshine which lights up the ugliness of earth. 

What he loved best and interpreted best was 
the fugue, struggling through the difficulties of 
contending subjects, disciplined by experience^ 
combating obstacles, disentangling itself from 
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threatened confusion, whilst it rises from science 
to poetry, flares out into idealism, riots and tumul- 
tuates in the vaulted roofs, till complexity melts 
into simplicity, and discord into peace; like the 
river which, creeping from the moorland, tumbling 
among rocks and lost in shadowy gulfs, spreads 
broader downwards, and smoothes its placid course 
to the repose and unity of the sea. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE 8TEADHAM FABfILT 

The Steadhams, a great family in Sunningwell, 
knew all about money. They dabbled in money, 
as Dr. Watts^s ducks in mud. As generations of 
chapter families had stalls in the Minster, and 
built and dwelt in houses in the Close, so gene- 
rations of Steadhams had nested in the less 
stately houses of the outer precincts, as registrars, 
auditors, stewards of the chapter courts; and 
within the precincts, and outside it, had grown 
to be bankers, solicitors, brewers, maltsters, and 
generally people of more consequence than gentility. 
They had at length become very rich, and were 
tolerably liberal. No one was surprised at the 
largeness or smallness of a Steadham subscription ; 
the family always subscribed exactly what should 
have been expected, perhaps rather less than what 
was expected ; for neighbours will always consider 
rather what rich people have than what tiiey have to 
do with it. The Steadhams took account of both 
these points. It was a saying in the family that 
its great-grandfather had expressed the difference 
between guineas and pounds by saying, < Guineas 
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are for fees ; pounds for gifts ^ ; and to judge by 
this rule, it would appear that guineas were more 
plentiful among his descendants than pounds. 
Other madms were : < More money is saved than 
earned^; ^A sovereign changed is a sovereign 
spent'; 'Never sell out'; 'Lending is losing'; and 
the old saw, 'Be just before you are generous,' 
was interpreted in action, 'When you have paid 
your debts you will not be inclined to give away the 
surplus ; better invest it.' On such vaxims as these 
the family rose from insignificance to opulence and 
importance. They have already appropriated a 
seat for the borough, and another generation will 
probably see them on the roll of baronets. 

The Steadhams were not great marrying folk. 
Whether it was that settlements were difficult, 
because of the need for finding a just balance 
between the property of N. and M. ; or whether 
they were hard-featured, as they were ; or whether 
they were not lovable, as many thought; or 
whether they loved their independence or their 
money too well to share it ; — ^it is certain that the 
family was always well found in uncles and aunts, 
whose property, when divided by will among their 
inheritors, generally exceeded the common estimate 
in its amount, but caused personal dissatisfaction 
by its distribution; the sum inherited by each 
beneficiary being smaller than what he or she con- 
sidered to be just. The family were very close in 
their money concerns. It was seldom that a son 
knew what his father was worth, still seldomer 
that any Steadham let it be known who was his 
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or her heir. Mr. More used to wish that all 
Steadhams should be compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment to print a yearly balance-sheet, and publish 
their wills whilst they were living. * Perhaps it 
might be wholesome for them to believe in Purga- 
tory and a correction of balance-sheets at their own 
expense. As it is, so long as they pay their way, 
subscribe moderately to church charities, leave no 
money out of the family, create no scandal, and 
die richer thaiw they were bom, they expect to go 
straight to heaven and have a comfortable freehold 
mansion there, built of Bath stone, with windows 
cleaned every week, and a brass knocker.' He was 
blamed by some Sunningwell gossips because he 
kept his money at a joint-stock bank and con- 
sulted a London lawyer. No Steadham, he said, 
ever made a penny by him. Mr. More often said 
injudicious things ; but this saying did not harm 
him, because the Steadhams liked plain language 
and used it freely. 

The Steadhams, whether regarded individually or 
as a family, were consistent to their type. As we 
see the Hapsburg immobility, the unteachableness 
of the Bourbons, the tenacity of the Hohenzollems, 
displayed upon the page of history, so on the 
ledger-page of Sunningwell business life the solid, 
successful, conscientious selfishness of the Steadhams 
was set forth. The neighbours learned to expect 
from the Steadhams just what they were likely to 
get. They expected fair dealing, they did not 
expect kindly interest ; and they made use of the 
family accordingly. 
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There were once two funerals in the town. A 
neighbour who came to attend one of them said to a 
farmer, * We have lost a good friend.^ * Yes,' says 
the other, * he was a kind-hearted gentleman ; never 
looked after his money.'* ^ No, indeed ? I thought 
Mr. Steadham was a very careful man."* * Oh, it's 
Mr. Peter Steadham you mean : oh, well, we could 
'a done wi'out him : I thowt you was a-talkin' of 
Parson Brown.^ 

That was just it. People ^did without' the 
Steadhams till they needed them, as they do 
without the family doctor till they are ill, or the 
family lawyer till settlements or wills have to be 
drawn. 

The distinction between within and without, 
the Steadhams and their clients, was well expressed 
by the outer room at Steadham Brothers' bank. 
The polished mahogany barrier erected between 
banker and customer, with its scales of justice and 
cornucopia of wealth, shovelling sovereigns all day 
long, was more like the bar in a court of justice 
than a commercial counter. The judges and jury 
sat on high stools inside ; outside stood the over- 
drawn public. No one ever entered that Temple of 
Business, the bank parlour of Steadham Brothers, 
with the expectation of coming out richer, or of 
getting advice (which might however turn into 
riches) gratis. You expected sound advice and 
you got it ; you got quid pro quo ; the quo being, 
in one way or another, five or six per cent, to the 
partners. But how pleasantly they did it! If 
jou wanted the bank to make an advance or defer 
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a claim — and we all have friends who are not 
always able to come up to time — ^you walked into 
the parlour, a well-lighted room, looking out on 
the market-place, with a cheerful fire, the Times 
on the table, the County Almanac on the wall, 
comfortable chairs inviting you to throw away 
care, just a few japanned boxes to suggest wealth 
and industry ; and shook hands with an agreeable 
elderly gentleman with a pair of gold -rimmed 
glasses on the end of his nose, fresh -trimmed 
greyish whiskers, a pink chin, and a benevolent 
bald head, who put you at your ease at once by 
a short reference to the weather ; nothing vague, 
but sensible conclusions from the glass and the 
approaching or receding anti-cyclone; leading to 
a few pointed or slightly caustic remarks about a 
neighbour in trouble or in good fortune; then 
perhaps the prospects of the next election, and 
the want of proper political feeling in the town. 
Having thus as it were thrown a few slight threads 
over your head and arms, the old spider would sit 
down in his armchair, join the points of his thumbs 
and fingers, and say, * And now about this little 
matter of business.^ An unbusinesslike client had 
by this time become thoroughly uncomfortable, 
which is what Mr. Paul Steadham liked in dealing 
with unbusinesslike people ; but if you knew what 
you wanted, you might get it by being straight- 
forward and coming to the point. Paul Steadham 
always knew what he wanted, and was pretty sure 
to get it ; and he took no pleasure in being dis- 
agreeable, if business did not require it. Anything 
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disagreeable was reserved for the unpractical and 
unpunctual, who always wanted kindness from the 
bank. A bank, Paul Steadham would have argued, 
if he had ever reflected on such things — but he 
never reflected on what he knew, — a bank has to 
do, not with kindness, but with money ; and the 
only kindness such a petitioner was likely to get 
from him was a polite intimation that if he wanted 
charity he had better go somewhere else. ' I don^t 
like needy people,^ he candidly said ; < they don^t 
understand business, and when they talk of accom- 
modation they mean robbery.^ Mr. More knew 
better how to deal with the brothers : he knew 
that they had the power of making money matters 
go easily, and the Steadhams were never indisposed 
to treat him as a gentleman. They may have felt 
that his gentility helped theirs ; at any rate they 
valued his good word, and did nothing to forfeit 
it. Indeed, as any favours he asked were for 
others and not for himself, they were flattered by 
his appealing to them, and I fancy sometimes 
reduced their scale of remuneration by a half per 
cent, on the money in question ; or, which was the 
same thing, lent the use of their big flywheel of 
credit without making a specific charge for the 
accommodation. 

Philip More was not regarded by his neighbours 
as a man of business : not that he was incapable, 
but he had no special aptitude that way, and pre- 
ferred to leave business to those who understood it 
better than himself — Dr. Ashford, among others. 
When he wanted additional help for the poor, in 
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cold weather or when trade was slack, or a holiday 
for the choir, or another bed in the Convalescent 
Home, he would begin by disarming Dr. Ashford, 
who liked to be consulted first, cmd using him as 
an independent auxiliary. He generally got what 
he asked for, both because he gave liberally him- 
self, and because he neither begged from those who 
would not give, nor came begging too often. On 
special occasions, he would go to the Pontorsons 
and the Steadhams. The Pontorsons gave more 
nobly; the Steadhams more effectively. Lord 
Grandon would ask no questions, but say, * How 
much do you wantP^ with the air of a bashaw 
scattering purses of gold ; and the cheque would 
be handsome, but not Oriental, for the earl could 
not forget his mortgages. With Paul Steadham, 
the difficulty was in bringing him to the point of 
taking interest, his first impulse being to look 
upon any application for help as * unpractical.^ 
That difficulty surmounted, you were sure of your 
man. He sat down to his writing-table, adjusted 
his gold spectacles, tried the nib of his pen on his 
thumb nail, noted down particulars, made some 
useful suggestions, and had mastered the whole 
business in ten minutes. He had already made 
up his mind to subscribe, or he would not have 
taken so mudi trouble. Mr. Morels craft lay in 
divining what would interest him, and possibly in 
flattering, not insincerely, his business capacity 
and discrimination, and giving him full credit for 
liberality. He understood also that North Mid- 
land folk do not choose to regard the clergy as 
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the only channels of almsgiving, nor give in charity 
because they are asked to do so, but rather because 
they are interested in an object and like to know 
how to give with least waste. There was a large 
and useful private charity fund at Sunningwell, 
chiefly administered by Dr. Ashford, not a penny 
of which passed through the hands of the clergy. 
Mr. Brassington of St. Radegund'^s once tried to 
get a hand in the management of this, but was 
told pretty plainly to mind his own business. As 
the canon felt no jealousy of lay charity, he pro- 
voked no jealousy of clerical interference. * I want 
you to help me, Mr. Steadham,^ was a preamble that 
more than once loosened the strings of the banker^s 
purse. That was how he extracted five hundred 
pounds for an Infants^ School from the brothers 
and two hundred and fifty pounds more when he 
wanted it for the Cottage Hospital. He did not 
trouble himself to ask the Steadhams for smaller 
sums, but left them to be collected by the ordinary 
agencies. 

It came by degrees to be known that Mr. Morels 
parish funds were better supported by the laity than 
any in Sunningwell ; and no one knew why, for he 
seemed to ask less, and to be less anxious, than 
most of his brethren. 

Philip More's influence with the Steadham 
family came out once in an unexpected way, when 
Samuel, Paul Steadham^s brother and partner, sent 
for him, and of his own accord offered him a very 
large sum to build a mission-room in an outlying 
chapeliy at Wyndleford. He may have desired 

N 
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to mortify his nephew Thomas, who wished to do 
it himself, but in a different way; and if it was 
so, he succeeded in this object, and in his other 
object, which was to spare Thomases purse ; inci- 
dentally, too, he may have derived some pleasure 
in making Thomas do his best to quarrel with 
Mr. More for leaving him in the lurch. Anyhow, 
whether of strife or of goodwill, the money was 
given, and the room was built ; and the difficulty 
with Thomas Steadham lasted no longer than such 
difficulties commonly did. In politics, the brothers 
did not agree with the canon, for the bank was 
Conservative ; but there is a good deal of pleasure 
to be got out of political banter with a person who 
does not actively thwart your own party. The 
legal and land-surveying branch of the family, who 
were agents for the Grandon estates, were of the 
Pontorson colour in politics. 

The atmosphere of the bank parlour, then, was 
rather agreeable than otherwise. You felt it was an 
apartment where Flutus took his ease, where debt 
and poverty were never admitted, where credit was 
at home ; and what is credit but human confidence, 
the bond of brotherhood and social and commercial 
well-being ? Charity perhaps would have shivered 
there ; the large heart and the open hand were to 
be looked for elsewhere ; business is business ; and 
if that apophthegm is not to be found in the 
Proverbs, it must have been said by some one who 
had more worldly wisdom than Solomon, and not 
less charity — and it is all the better for charity in 
the long-run that business thinks so. 
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But who could enter the solicitors'* office in King 
Edward Street without a feeling of chill at the 
heart ? The rulers of this establishment were Paul 
Steadham^s first cousins, John and Zachary Stead- 
ham. The Steadhams were of Quaker extraction, 
though most of them had come over to the Church, 
and they still kept up the habit of giving their 
children Biblical names, which had become family 
names, even going so far as Tabitha and Ezekiel. 

Zachary and John would on solemn occasions 
receive you together, and sit one on each side of 
you, like the doctors in M. de PourceaugnaCy feel- 
ing, as it were, your financial pulse and asking you 
questions about your economical digestion. They 
did not appear at once : you had to climb the dark, 
bare staircase, where, if you were not careful, you 
might stumble over plates left about after the 
clerks^ meagre luncheon, through the dingy room, 
where dingy clerks sat on high stools, copying, and 
blackening the walls with slanting splashes of ink, 
as clerks had sat and splashed for half a century ; 
till you arrived at the sanctum of the brothers, 
shabbily carpeted and ill swept, lined with japanned 
boxes, furnished with a few horsehair chairs, and 
adorned with fly-blown prints of the Earl of 
Grandon and some county magnates, an almanac, 
a copy of Lord John RusselFs ^Durham Letter,^ 
printed in gold like a royal play-bill — how did it 
ever get there ? — ^whilst in the corner stood a library 
table laden with dusty papers, in flat baskets, tied 
up with green and red tape ; they always reminded 
one of the heap of bones on the Sirens^ Island, 
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though Zachary and John Steadham in no respect 
resembled sirens. In the solicitors^ office there was 
no cheerful fire, no easy armchair, no inviting Ttmes. 
There, Business sat and did her work, and rolled 
up money, and thought not of ease. 

I never heard that the Steadhams loved each 
other. They upheld the family against the world, 
but among themselves they disagreed freely. Count- 
ing maiden aunts, who used to live together for a 
time and then, by a kind of natural fission, separate, 
and divide their plate and china, there were five or 
six houses of them in the town, and some of these 
were always at war. Aunt Hannah would not speak 
to Uncle Samuel ; neutrality was impossible ; the 
other banker brother, Paul, cut the solicitor cousin, 
John, and went so far as to take a pew at the 
Independent Chapel, so as not to meet his rela- 
tions at church; but this was disapproved by 
the family council, and he had to compromise by 
going neither to church nor chapel. He had the 
last word, for he married a poor relation to show 
his independence, a girl of twenty, and left her 
all his money, which she enjoyed till her death at 
eighty ; having in the meantime spent her income 
generously, kept the peace with her husband^ 
relations, and gained the credit of being the most 
benevolent person who ever bore the name. She 
created some discomfort at her death by leaving 
ten thousand pounds to found an almshouse ; but 
the bulk of her fortune was fairly divided amongst 
the nephews and nieces. 

It was the local position, the standard set around 
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them by all their kin, which made it difficult for 
any one of the clan to rise above, or fall below, or 
diverge to right or left from, the habits of the 
Steadhams. As Mr. More said, ^ If a man is only 
one of a family, he is one of them, not himself.^ 

That the Steadhams had a good opinion of them- 
selves, and — speaking collectively, not particularly 
— of each other, was not a wonderful thing. They 
were not conscious of being close-fisted or hard- 
hearted or over- worldly. They were not and did 
not wish to be Publicans ; but they had no great 
affinity with Pharisees either ; had they had a more 
kindly nature, they would have eaten and drunk 
more, married and given in marriage more, made 
more friends and enemies, and less money. They 
did not talk about money, as religious people do 
not talk about religion ; but they knew the joys 
of money, how to get it, keep it, spend it, and 
sometimes give it : and Plutus, whom they served 
so well, rewarded his servants. 

These are but the externals of a consistent, self- 
denying, hard-working family ; a family that never 
cheated nor lied, never outran nor feared the 
constable ; a family, each member of which could 
have said confidently to another, *Is thy heart 
right, as my heart is with thy heart ? ^ Yes, the 
Steadhams^ hearts were in the right place, in the 
breeches pocket ; where John BulPs heart usually 
beats, though subject to irregularities and pdpita. 
tions. We are the most upright, most respected, 
most capable, most solvent, most successful nation 
in the world, the richest and perhaps the most 
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selfish; and we owe our position to the English 
and Scottish Steadhams — ^there are many thousands 
of them over the Border — and their like ; to the 
Cecils and Walpoles, rather than to the Chathams 
and Gladstones. Steadhamism is a valuable thing 
after all: it means integrity and trustworthiness, 
as well as selfishness ; for rogues do not as a rule 
make money. Let us never undervalue the Stead- 
ham feunily. 

^ Don^t tell me about the Steadhams,** cried Miss 
Crabb when some one was going to describe a 
wedding in that family. 'One never hears any- 
thing new about them. I would rather talk 
about the weather, if you please, for that does 
change.^ 

But as in other genera of men and things, there 
were some divergences from the normal type of 
Steadhams. A sister eloped with the music-master; 
and when her husband ran away from his creditors 
and her, a few years later, she was honourably 
supported with money saved for other ends. One 
of the solicitor brothers spent money unproductively 
on gardens and 'glass ^ at his country house near 
Chadford ; and young James, Paul Steadham^s son, 
wore pink in the himting-field, and even in the ball- 
room, as has been noted above. But the strangest 
'sport^ was PauPs nephew Thomas Steadham, whom 
the town called indiflferently * young Tom ' and 
'Saint Thomas'; the only child of a brother, 
David, who died before he had time to make a 
large fortune. Though Thomas was bom with 
the burden of thirty thousand pounds hung round 
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his neck, he began early m life to give pennies 
when he had them, and when he had not, apples 
and bits of cake, to children in the street. The 
inherited instinct of hoarding took with him the 
direction of mission-boxes; the instinct of secrecy 
made him keep his religious feelings to himself; 
but the instinct of business, of time and place, of 
respect of persons and things, was wanting to 
this lost sheep. The fearful joys of the Fairchild 
Family took early hold of his mind. He pondered 
upon sin, election, and reprobation; passed with 
strange clear-sightedness through rapid changes of 
faith, settling at last into an asceticism which, 
though it took a High Church form, was based 
on Cidvinism ; for it has been observed, I think, 
that the Evangelical foundation is the strongest, 
or amongst the strongest, that can be laid, and is 
rarely unsettled, whatever fabric may be built 
upon it. 

Thomas Steadham was tried in one or two 
branches of family business, the brewery, the solici- 
tors' office, and the bank ; but he took little interest 
in the work, and showed no capacity for partner- 
ship. So, as the business did not want drones, 
and as his money was his own, they showed him 
and it to the door as soon as they decently could, 
and bowed him out; and that was the end of 
Thomas's dealings with his kinsfolk, except that 
he kept his money in their hands as long as it 
lasted. He soon began to get rid of it. He 
went on a missionary voyage to China in his 
Bible Society days, and left one thousand of his 
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thirty behind him, to build a school. He sp^it 
five more on an infants^ school. ^ Infants'* school!'* 
cried the family. * All the children in the town 
will have measles and chicken-pox at the same 
time, and he will have to build an infants'* hos- 
pital next.^ A year or two later, when Ritualism 
was beginning to invade Sunningwell, he all but 
joined a brotherhood, but was told that he had 
not a vocation. This did not prevent him from 
^ dropping a lot of money over that job,^ as the 
oldest Steadham, who was also the bluntest, 
expressed it. He melted like an icicle. At last, 
after selling his handsome town house, and settling 
into a villa, and then into what was little more 
than a cottage, Thomas was taken in hand by the 
brotherhood. 

< Thomas has been here, wanting to sell out 
again,^ said Paul Steadham one morning to his 
partner Samuel, as he came into the bank. 

* How much is it this time ? '* 

< Fifteen hundred: for some nonsense at St. 
Radegund^s — a new wing to the orphanage, I think.^ 

* I wish,^ said Samuel, ^ if Thomas is determined 
to come on the parish, he would spend what is left 
of his money in doing some good. Orphanage! 
I ^m told that they bribe parents to bring them 
what they call orphans.^ 

* I can quite believe it,' replied Paul. * Those 
Jesuits would do anything.' 

<The money will all go to Rome sooner or 
later,' said Samuel, sorrowfully shaking his head. 
^ Something must be done.' 
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The end of it was that by means of a little 
Protestant Jesuitry Thomas was persuaded that to 
give away his goods at such a rate was rather 
selfishness than charity; and the ten or twelve 
thousand pounds which still remained were tied 
up with bonds of legal green tape, and as it were 
put on a shelf out of his reach. With the income 
of seven hundred or so — the brothers, having the 
use of the money, allowed him good interest — 
Thomas learned to look upon himself as a rentier ; 
and by saving as diligently for others as his kindred 
did for themselves, was able to give away four or 
five hundred a year, besides himself; for his whole 
time was occupied in charitable deeds, visiting, 
reading, looking after young boys, and domg a 
thousand other services to the poor. He was not 
a simpleton, for all his extravagant almsgiving. 
No doubt there was a weak spot in his brain ; but 
his deficiency in worldly wisdom was essential to 
his charity, and he was a wiser man for it. He 
could resent interference and importunity. He 
gave nothing to his family; and when he died, 
left them * next to nothing.' It was said that no 
one was certain of getting a subscription from him 
except Mr. More; of whose religious opinions, 
however, he spoke freely enough, to himself and to 
others. Mr. More, too, was one of the few persons 
with whom he was never disposed to quarrel ; for 
his genuine and active charity did not cure the 
fault of a naturally querulous and suspicious 
temper. Between popular, prosperous folk and 
Thomas Steadham there was little love lost. The 
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clergy were rather shy of him ; the sisters of St. 
Radegund^s and Reverend Mother herself quaked 
before him. But though he must be humoured in 
his wilfulness, no good work went on in Sunning- 
well without his help, and few good works were 
begun without his counsel. He was an oddity, an 
irregularity, a flaw in the even soundn^ of the 
Steadham sram; and some thoufi^ht him worth 
tte r«t of L ftma, pot togetW.' 

Mr. More resembled the Steadhams in being 
accounted a rich man: that is, he had no debts, 
gave away a good deal of money, and invested 
none. He and his sister had between them about 
five hundred a year of their own, inherited 
from their mother, and the house in which they 
lived. Mr. Morels canonry was worth, as I have 
said, two hundred pounds in good years, less in 
bad; and the living of St. Benet^s, counting in 
the rent of the vicarage, five hundred. As he 
seldom went away from Sunningwell, did not buy 
pictures or curious books, and kept no horse or 
carriage, he was able to be hospitable without 
pinching the poor to pay for it. He said once, 
not spontaneously, but because some question was 
asked, that he should like to aim at Zaccheus'^s 
proportion as a standard for giving, and that he 
gave away at the end of the year whatever balance 
he had after paying Christmas bills. * But then, 
you know,^ he said, ^ I have no reason for saving, 
as my father had, though to be sure he saved little 
enough after he became a bishop.** 

' Do you think,^ Mountford once asked him, * that 
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being " in easy circumstances,^ as they say, makes 
people avaricious ? ' 

* Not necessarily, but to make good investments 
goes naturally with the respectable English habit 
of being solvent. I never was tempted to try the 
experiment, but I fancy it is easy to get a habit 
of hoarding. The Steadhams cannot help it, any 
more than a squirrel can help storing nuts. Even 
St. Thomas gets more out of his money than you 
or I. If you once come to think hoarding desir- 
able, what a pleasure it must be to see the golden 
snowball rolling up rounder and rounder ! " When 
you once get a nest-egg '^ — I need not finish the 
sentence. A friend of mine once came into a 
fortune, and gave a thousand pounds to build a 
school. I thought, how wise of him to do it at 
once ! In a year more he would have got used to 
his money and found he could not afford it. When 
men once come to look upon their money as a part 
of themselves, they are likely to use it selfishly. 
And then, again, families regard their relations^ 
money as theirs ; and this consideration comes in 
to enforce the duty of dying rich. I daresay there 
is a good reason for it. Probably Paul Steadham 
could explain it.** 

Mr. Morels private almsgiving was so large that 
his occasional refusal to give to the rich was some- 
times remarked upon, and he, the most liberal of 
men, was called niggardly. Under ^ giving to the 
rich ' he included wedding presents given for duty, 
not for love, extravagant fittings for churches and 
schools, subscriptions for political objects, contri- 
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butions to testimonials, Pontorson oomings-of-age 
and presentation portraits, which he called ' feudal 
aids/ About subscriptions generally he said, ^ When 
people say, « I shall withdraw my subscription," it 
is usually a small one.^ As for giving in general, 
* the best rule is to give all you can, like Thomas 
Steadham. But that is a counsel of perfection. 
Some people give because they don^ like to say no. 
Some prefer giving to paying their debts : it is an 
attractive form of dishonesty. Dr. Ashford always 
knows what he means to give, and so he generally 
gives more. I fancy most people have no rule 
about it ; and it often comes to their giving what 
they are ashamed not to give. They get little 
pleasure out of it, and little thanks. As old Mrs. 
Watt says : " Poor folks give what they can, rich 
folks give what they must.'' We are most of us 
like that. We say with Carlyle's HohenzoUems, 
"Thou shalt want before I want.'' I wonder 
that the old rule of tithe is so seldom followed. 
What can be simpler than to divide your income 
by ten ? But it is easy to lay down rules for other 
people. Mrs. Enox wonders anybody ever gives at 
all. " Depend upon it," she says, " nowadays, 
every one wants what they have."' 



CHAPTER XIII 

MB. FYE 

Little Mr. Pye the chemist and druggist (* Tommy 

Yye ^ he was always called in the town) was a small 

man, dressed in black clothes, and a large shirt-front 

and white neckcloth, with an obsequious manner 

which could be a cloak for impertinence. His face 

was puckered into lines of self-conceit, which served 

him in the place of self-respect. His hair was 

short, grey, and stiff, his eyes pu%, his complexion 

pink and inflammatory. Everything about Mr. 

Pye was as small as his person and his shop : his 

Ukes and dislikes, his good and bad qualities, were 

all in miniature, like the little bottles on his 

shelves, and the drawers of evil-smelling drugs in 

his little shop. He had married a wife older than 

himself. They had no children : the sour little 

man and the sour little woman lived together 

without much society, he in the shop and she in 

the back parlour, like the man and woman in the 

weather-house. She had persuaded her husband 

to take an orphan niece into the house, and this 

child, little Fanny Walton, brought back some 

companionship to the old couple, who were more 
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tired of each other than of most things. Then 
Mrs. Pye died, and Tommy settled down to indulge 
his one vice — ^for he was on the whole a moral 
man, not swearing or keeping late hours and causing 
scandal, telling no more lies than his business 
demanded, giving a small part of his income in 
charity, and going to church regularly — ^his one 
vice of the bottle. He had a small wine business 
as well as the chemist^s shop, and helped himself 
plentifully to port and heavy sherry. By degrees 
he got to be able to carry a good deal of liquor, 
without showing it in speech or gait. He did not 
get drunk ; he was coherent all day, and only 
slightly incoherent at night. No one ever saw 
him the worse for liquor, nor the better. His 
feu;e grew redder, his eyes more watery, his voice 
more husky. Gout gripped him now and then in 
her hot pincers, and his temper turned from sour- 
ness to heat. Sometimes, chiefly on Sacrament 
Sundays, he cried over his sins, and put the bottle 
away for a few days; but he could not go on 
without it, he had not courage enough to tell a 
doctor or a clergyman what every one knew ; and, 
never getting drunk, he became a drunkard un- 
awares. For all this he counted as a respectable 
man, took his turn at the savings bank, was on 
committees for charity and turnpike trusts, was 
prominent in the great contest about the thorough- 
fare through the Close, and carried his point in 
spite of the Steadham interest. * Eh, Tommy 
knows th^ law,^ was the admiring comment on the 
little man^s doughty deeds. He was an alder- 
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man of the borough, and had been mayor when 
the Earl of Grandon came into his property; 
and if belted earls could give the accolade as they 
did in the Middle Ages, Tommy would have risen 
up Sir Tommy. But the chain and the mace 
passed away, and Tommy returned from civic 
honours to mixing draughts and drinking too 
much sherry. 

One fault Tommy Pye was never guilty of — any 
unkindness to Fanny. He had not a capacious 
heart ; but it just held Fanny, and for her he would 
deny himself, both for her immediate pleasure and 
to add to the thousand pounds which was to be her 
portion. Her aunt died when she was ten years 
old, and could read and write and do neat sewing. 
Mrs. Pye, though a woman of no education, had 
learned, as lady^s-maid and housekeeper at the 
Towers, to speak and write good English; and 
except a little north Midland accent which was 
pretty enough, Fanny spoke good English too. 
Then she was sent to Miss Peterson^s academy, and 
learned to dance and play the piano, the former very 
well, the latter moderately ; and some arithmetic 
and history and a little bad French, of which she 
made no use whatever. A pretty girl can do with- 
out much education, and Fanny grew up to be very 
pretty ; with an aureole of fair hair, which would 
never be kept quite tidy, but was all the prettier 
for its * fine disorder.' 

Tommy Pye was a gossip, and rather an ill- 
natured one. He had not much nobility of soul 
to measure men by: his measures were like his 
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own gallipots, small and not over clean. He 
could see in the dean only the fastidious aristocrat, 
and in his brother the unpractical theorist, in 
Elizabeth the soft-hearted woman who was bom to 
be taken in and did not resent it. He was not 
malignant, but he was malicious, and enjoyed a 
good thing all the more if it lowered a neighbour. 
His pleasure in the thought of his success about 
the right-of-way was due not so much to the good 
he had done the town by opening the thoroughfare, 
as to the check given to the pride of the Steadhams, 
who had left his shop and employed Dixon, the 
new-fangled chemist from Hilchester, an upstart 
dissenter who put up plate-glass windows and large 
blue and yellow bottles in them, and would sell 
homoeopathic globules or any stuff. Mr. Pye 
adhered to the old-fashioned square panes; not 
because they were picturesque, but because they 
were cheap. He sold no homoeopathic medicines, 
and had something of an honest pride in the custom 
of the farmers, who bought tobacco, annatto, and 
embrocation from him, and on Saturdays little 
packets of opium as well. Old Farnborough the 
parish surgeon dealt with him, but young Creech — 
who came down from the London hospitals with 
a B.Sc. degree and dangerous views about sani- 
tation and germs and microbes, who never used 
leeches or blisters, and had no great belief in drugs 
— ^preferred his rival, Dixon; and Pye's tongue 
was let loose whenever a patient of Creeches died 
or one of Famborough''s recovered. Tommy Pye, 
though a Radical in politics, was a Tory on all 
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subjects which touched him personally, and his 
vestry and town council votes were chiefly decided 
by personal motives. 

Mr. More found that his charity 'gave out' 
when it was directed towards Tommy Pye. He 
was kind to many failings, but pretension he dis- 
liked heartily ; and pretentious people did not like 
him. One day Mr. Pye thought fit to make a 
violent attack on the canon at an S.P.G. meet- 
ing because he had spoken charitably of Roman 
Catholic missions. The next day he wrote Mr. 
More a letter of four sheets, giving under many 
heads the reasons for his speech ; full of bad 
grammar and absurdity, but showing much clever- 
ness in making the most of small points. ^ Now,' 
said Mr. More, holding up the letter by the comer, 
'if I wanted to make myself angry I should sit 
down and answer this letter. It would take me 
some time, and Pye would not understand it. He 
would answer it, and I should either not reply 
and be rude, or if I replied we should drift into 
the county paper. I shall do nothing of the sort. 
I shall call upon him and have a short talk with 
him and forget all about it. He is wrong in all 
his points, but he has not education enough to 
understand why, and I shall have to tell him so ; 
but I will try and not hurt his feelings.' 

' Well,' said Elizabeth, * I should think more of 
your feelings, Philip, only I know you can take 
care of them ; but he has ofiended half the parish, 
and I think you ought to consider them.' 

*0h,' said Philip, *the best thing is to leave 

o 
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him alone. I am not going to cut him, nor to 
enter into a correspondence with him/ 

So be went that morning, when Mr. Pye would 
presumably be quite sober, and called on the little 
man, who received him with as much dignity as he 
could assume. 

< Mr. Pye,^ said the canon, ' I thought it better 
not to answer your letter on paper ; but here I am 
to answer any questions you like to put to me. I 
did not write, because I do not wish to enter into 
a controversy.' 

< I have always believed, sir, that *^ without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness.^' 

Mr. More had come with the most peaceable 
intentions ; but this was too much for him. ^ Mr. 
Pye,' he said shortly, *your Greek is at fault' 
— ^Mr. Pye's Greek went no further than the 
pharmacopoeia, if so far, — and without another 
word on the subject he said good morning and 
took himself off. There the < controversy' began 
and ended ; for Pye had fired off all his powder 
and shot, and knew he would be worsted if he 
fought. But the canon's contempt angered him, 
and made relations with him difficult, though Mr. 
More and his sister did not leave off dealing at his 
shop, as some of their neighbours wished them to 
do, and always treated him with marked civility 
thenceforward. 

After all, Pye was his parishioner, and one of 
the souls in the canon's cure. Moreover, Fanny 
Walton was one of his favourites. She was so 
bright, so pretty, so ladylike ; and he was always 
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planning with his sister to get her away to school, 
to Newnham, or Girton (then just beginning to 
show their learned heads), or to some training or 
nursing school. 3ut her uncle turned a deaf ear 
to all proposals. He was getting old; he could 
not spare Fanny. His people and hers had done 
well enough at Sunningwell. Miss Peterson had 
taught her as much as it was good for a girl to 
learn. 

^ But,^ s€dd Elizabeth, ^ it is dreadful that that 
nice girl should grow up in the house with her 
tipsy uncle. It is not only the getting used to it 
— though that is enough to confuse all her ideas 
of right and wrong, — ^but you know, Philip, what 
happened to that poor little Mrs. Wall.' 

A farmer's daughter, married to a tradesman 
who took to drinking. All went wrong ; the 
business failed, then came bankruptcy, a young 
family in want of daily bread; some died, some 
ran wild about the streets, and at last the poor 
woman fell into her husband's ways, and died of 
consumption. Too common a story. 

*Yes,' said the canon gravely. *I know I 
ought to do something, but I do not know what 
to do. I will think of it, Elizabeth, indeed I will.' 

The next morning he went to see Mr. Pye, and 
told him plainly what was the talk of the town. 
The miserable little man flew into a passion, lied 
and blustered ; but his nerves were weakened by 
indulgence, and after a while the canon's earnest- 
ness so wrought upon him, that he threw himself 
back into his armchair, crying feebly : then started 
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up, fell on his knees, and cried aloud, < But I cannot 
help it, sir, I must have it, I have tried to stop 
it. I have prayed against it, I have taken the 
Sacrament on it. I have kept from it for a month 
at a time. But it comes back, and it will come 
back. You don't know what hell is, Mr. More, 
but I know, oh ! I know.** And he sat down, 
and rocked himself backwards and forwards in his 
chair. 

Mr. More was capable of contempt for his fellow- 
creatures. His pride took that form rather than 
the way of self-exaltation. It is not the most 
amiable form of pride. But now contempt melted 
into pity, and he was filled with desire to help 
the wretched sinner. 

^ Of course it will come back,' he said, after a 
pause. * You don't expect to get rid of original 
sin, do you? You say you have been in hell. 
Come out of it. Your bad habit has ceased to 
give you much pleasure, has it not ? ' 

Pye bent his head in assent. 

* You are being punished for an unlawful plea- 
sure. You are better off than if you still wished 
to indulge it. You do not heartily consent. 
Then do you not see how much hope there is for 
you?' 

* But I am too old, Mr. More ; I cannot change 
at my time of life.' 

* Indeed you can. You know the text, "If 
thou canst believe." If you cannot, He can. You 
have tried praying, you say, and it did not help 
you. Perhaps your prayer was only a wish for 
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what you could not have, not a prayer to One who 
could give it. Look at prayer in that light, Mr. 
Pye. And let me give you a piece of practical 
advice. Give up your wine business; or if you 
cannot, put it into the hands of your partner. 
And take a keeper of your conscience, some one 
that you can trust as you would a doctor. Go 
for three months to a hydropathic establishment, 
get away from here for a time. You want hope- 
fukess, and you will hardly find it here.' 

*What is Fanny to do?' said the little man, 
wiping his eyes. 

* Take her with you, or leave her with us. But 
you will want her, I think, to remind you of the 
good you can do her, and the harm which you are 
doing her/ 

* Harm Fanny ? I would sooner die.' 

*But you do harm her. Think what a thing 
the pure mind of a girl like Fanny is. It degrades 
her to be in contact with this. She becomes 
familiar with what should shock her ' — Mr. More 
could use the lash — * You know how lonely she is, 
and you know why. She cannot look forward to 
be married, as it is. She cannot respect the man 
who is in the position of a father to her, and I am 
sure you love her as if she was your own daughter. 
Will not that thought help you ? ' 

* I '11 try, sir, I '11 try ; and I will do as you tell 
me. It is time I gave up business ; it does not 
thrive with me as it did ten years back. It is 
mostly owing to Dixon — I wonder the church 
people will employ a ranter like that, — ^but I think 
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Needham could do better without me ; and I will 
give it up to him, and take the house in Castle 
Street.' 

Pye was as good as his word. He went away 
for a time and lived by rule; then came back 
to Sunningwell, and after a short relapse, mended 
again, and began to hold up his head : that 
is, he was less talked about in the town. But 
his constitution was broken, and within a year 
softening of the brain came on, and paralysis soon 
brought his broken life to a close. Mr. More read 
the Burial Service over him ; and when he spoke 
of hope, some of those who were present felt that 
it was he who had dragged a soul from the mouth 
of the pit, and given the sinner a new hold upon 
the hope without which religion is but a string 
of words. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 



Mb. More, as I said, liked to have young people 
about him ;. they clung to him as iron filings cling 
to a magnet ; and the establishment of a Theo- 
logical College at Sunningwell gave him a good 
opportunity of seeing them about him. Ecclesiasti- 
cal history was one of his hobbies. He delighted 
in the dim histories of the earliest age of the 
Church ; the period of origins, the meeting of 
Rome, Judaea, and Alexandria, the Pauline theology, 
the Stoics, Clement, Philo. The times of Fathers 
and heresies he passed over somewhat lightly, 
saying that the Fathers^ teaching was clouded by 
false philosophy, that the heretics had probably 
been misunderstood, and that later ages knew 
more about the Bible than they did. The Dark 
Ages he avoided as much as possible. * A time in 
which Christianity was coloured by barbarism, the 
most instructive thing in which is the permanence 
of ancient organisation in the Papacy.^ He loved 
the mediaeval Church, and did not despise the 
Schoolmen, with their post rem and ante rem 
doctrines. He would quote Coleridge^s preference 
of mediaeval to patristic divinity, and dwell with 
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gusto on his term * nugacity ' as applied to the 
Fathers^ mystical interpretation of Rahab^s red 
thread and Jacobus skins of goats. ' These 
mystical interpretations are a rag of Judaism "* ; 
and when some one objected the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, *How could it be otherwise?' he said. 
^ The Bible would not be the Bible if it did not 
contain things old as well as things new ; like the 
bitter water and the hare that chews the cud. 
They do not touch our consciences. However, 
you will always find something patristic worth 
remembering if you look at Bishop Wordsworth's 
commentaries.' He dwelt especially upon the 
development of the English Church. He had his 
personal preferences, and cared more for St. Hugh 
and Grosteste than for Anselm and Becket, for 
Abelard more than for Hildebrand. But he loved 
above all the seventeenth century. He was never 
tired of reading and talking about Hales, Browne, 
his own namesake the Platonist, Jeremy Taylor, 
and the other Caroline writers. And when he 
was asked to take the lectureship in Ecclesiastical 
History at the college, he rejoiced in the occasion 
of fresh work and fresh opportunities for knowing 
and helping the young men as he had done in his 
Cambridge days, and bringing them into contact 
with his favourite subject. 

Mr. More was supposed sometimes to be so 
tolerant as not to distinguish between good and 
evil ; his toleration however did not include priestly 
young men, or callow priestlings. Their opinions he 
would pass over as being echoed, not their own; 
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but the sacerdotal pride which some of them 
betrayed he would not put up with. * Conceit,' 
he said, ^ must be treated gently : it is a constant 
fault of ambitious or clever youth, but it is a fault ; 
and teachers must sometimes teach humility. But 
pride is always detestable. " From the Pestilence 
of Pride, Good Lord, deliver us,'' as the old Litany 
had it.' And he never lost an opportunity of incul- 
cating upon the students who heard him, that a 
clergyman is of all men most bound to be humble, 
since he deals with higher things than other men, 
and yet is not necessarily more wise or holy than 
his lay brethren. ^ You cannot keep the treasure 
safe, unless you know how brittle the earthly vessel 
is. Men of the world, you know, sometimes despise 
the clergy. They are not altogether wrong. The 
clergy are tempted to false opinion of superior 
knowledge. Their very piety makes them subject 
to the temptation of being on good terms with 
their own consciences : they are in danger of living 
in an artificial sinlessness, and putting tricks on 
themselves. Cant is not consciously dishonest ; it 
is a habit of manner picked up from the company 
one keeps, quite as often as a habit of mind.' 

Some of the young men were rather shy of him, 
for he did not always spare their whims and con- 
ceits ; whims indeed he liked, as often indicating 
originality, and he could excuse affectation, though 
he laughed at it. For instance, he would allow a 
young man to pronounce Timotheus and Onesimus 
according to the Greek letters; but woe to the 
student who did so, and then made a mess of the 
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last chapter of Romans, that pitfall for weak 
scholars. He commented upon the work of every 
writer who brought him essays to read, and 
criticised freely. * Where did you get this idea ? ^ 
he would say ; and the student had to defend his 
thesis. Sometimes he would say, < This notion is 
worth working out; find something about it in 
the Bible.^ Sometimes he would point out a lead 
to be followed up in the Fathers or in the modem 
Fathers, Sometimes also he would take it as the 
text for a lecture on unsoundness and < viewy ^ 
theology. *You are not called upon to discuss 
novelties, but to examine ancient beliefs. Depend 
upon it, the ancients were as clever as we are, and 
we had better begin by learning from them.** He 
bracketed and erased all fine writing. ^ Enow what 
you mean to say, and say it plainly: these 
adjectives and these sketchy nouns are unwhole- 
some.^ ^Rather a weak essay, Mr. Smith; you must 
think before you can write.' * Mr. Jones, you have 
too much sense to write like a windbag ; and you 
must not do so if you want to be useful.' Of 
course he ofiended some. ^ I cannot help it : they 
must be convinced of ignorance.' But the men 
who wished to learn found not only that he read 
their compositions with interest, but that he took 
trouble to enter into their thoughts; and they 
took pains accordingly to think and write plainly 
and without ornament. 

It was not only by criticising their compositions 
that Mr. More dealt with the theological students. 
He used, taking a hint from the Jesuits, to get 
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them to preach short sermons in the presence of 
the other students, who at the end of the sermon 
were invited to ask questions and find fault. ' I do 
not like to make them too ready to see faults, but 
they all do it in turn, and it sharpens their wits 
and makes them careful what they write, and I don^ 
think it makes them censorious. Perhaps it is apt 
to be too much like a game. As for censorious- 
ness, young people are always censorious, but they 
grow out of it, as they grow out of conceit. It is 
a good check upon conceit.^ He was interested in 
their private reading. He encouraged the College 
Debating Society, and often attended its meetings. 

He used to hear the students read a chapter to 
himself alone in the Minster, while he sat in one of 
the canons^ stalls and helped or hindered them by 
his remarks. He is recorded to have stopped one 
young man before he got beyond < Here beginneth,^ 
etc., by saying, <Mr. Lobb, if you are going to 
read the lesson in that manner, you might as well 
say << ianrtaman exarx^ for all the congregation will 
hear of it.' * lartama/n exarx ' was Greek to Mr. 
Lobb, and he thought the remark ill-timed and out 
of place, as perhaps it was. It was the crease or 
fold in the More character which suggested it ; and 
he made up for it by taking special pains with 
Mr. Lobb's work : but Lobb read more carefully 
after the enigmatical rebuke, and comforted himself 
among his fellows by saying that * More was a good 
old fellow when you knew him.' 

*If Crucible,' said Mr. More, * would give up 
trying to read like Vane, he would become a very 
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good reader. But Crucible is thin soil, and requires 
much cultivation ; and if you look away, up come 
the briars and thorns. I have cured him of some 
of his worst faults in reading, but they will come 
back, I am afraid, when he has a living of his own. 
That is the cimse of all human aiFairs : change a 
man^s conditions, and his acquired habits slip from 
him. When a man is used to himself in a new 
place, he goes back to his old faults, having ceased 
to think of critics. That is what makes old Prime 
Ministers so dangerous — ^though no one can ever 
be quite indifferent to the House of Commons; 
and old bishops have no critics — ^however. Crucible 
will never be a bishop.^ 

What the young men, some of them, most prized 
were the walks they took with Philip More alone. 
He encouraged them to come to him unannounced 
of an afternoon; and he would set out at a moment^s 
notice, a noticeable figure in his clerical dress, walk- 
ing rapidly, with his hat on the back of his head 
and his face turned to his companion, as eager in 
talk as a boy, cheering and stimulating his com- 
panion and drawing him out by the mere fact of 
never being shy or, which is the same thing, donnish, 
for donnishness and shyness are two forms of want 
of sympathy. His conversation consisted a good 
deal in questions, which he asked, not on principle 
and to make his companion talk, but because he 
wanted to hear what he was thinking of; that was 
how Mr. More got at the minds of his younger 
friends. He liked to hear about their homes and 
their pursuits. They foimd themselves telling him 
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their secrets, one or two of them even their love 
stories ; and what thej told him never came round 
to them ; for no men have confidences given to 
them except those who show by all they do and say 
that they can keep a secret. He never seemed to 
talk with a purpose ; but he cared so much for the 
office of a clergyman in his parish, that the con- 
versation generally turned in that direction, though 
it might begin with politics or literature or scenery 
and country things, of which you may be sure Mr. 
More was a keen observer. He had lived among 
them all his life, and he knew the plants and birds 
and insects, and the signs of the weather, and the 
behaviour of cattle ; and they all came into his talk. 
A favourite text was Sir Walter Scott's saying, 
* Thank God, all good things are common.' * Clergy- 
men are above all men inclined to put down as 
worldly or dangerous what they have no taste for, 
or cannot deal with. What we see all round us in 
the world, good and evil, whatever is most common, 
that we clergy have as material for our art. You 
may not despise any one. The people whom you 
think uninteresting think you unpractical. Those 
whose refinement you cannot see, cannot see yours. 
If you speak of servants, tradespeople, poor people 
as a " class," you are forgetting those texts which 
you use so freely. "To the Jew I became as a 
Jew ^ sounds well, because it is remote ; but " to 
the tradesmen I became as a tradesman "" and " to 
the artisan I became as an artisan "" — how does that 
sound ? If it does not sound natural, you have not 
learnt the ABC of your profession, and men of 
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the world, whom you call worldlings, will not listen 
to you* They know their business, and you do 
not know yours."* He did not mind if these con- 
versations seemed to encourage a secular manner of 
living and talking, in the somewhat vulgar class 
of students. ^Some men, even some clergymen, 
must be vulgar, and it is more Christian to be 
vulgar than to be priggish or artificial. St. Paul 
talked bad Greek, you know, and Aquila was an 
upholsterer.^ 

Amongst other matters entering into clerical life, 
Mr. More sometimes touched on the question of 
marriage. He preferred to think of his young 
friends as likely to many some day, believing as 
he did that a married clergy is better than a celibate 
priesthood. * When a man marries he gives up the 
priestly state ; he takes his place among clergymen, 
not among priests. The two should not be con- 
founded; they cannot well be combined. Keble, 
Pusey, and Manning lived as English clergymen, 
and did not look on celibacy as a grace lost. It 
is all the better for married clergymen that their 
wives are like other wives, and think of their 
children and the provision to be made for them. 
But I honour the man who is a priest indeed, and 
never thinks of being married.'* And he respected 
and encouraged the students who had a vocation 
for celibacy. But when Crucible sighed for a cell 
and a cowl, Mr. More would be merry with him. 

*No, no, Crucible, that is not your line; you 
are made of flesh and blood, and will never have 
visions. ^ If you tried to fast you would long for 
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fleshpots ; if you made yourself an anchorite, you 
would be always tempted by the 'possibility of 
marriage/ 

* But why not resist temptation, Mr, More ? ' 

< Why make it. Crucible P It is making tempta- 
tion to set up rules which are not in your nature. 
If you were a Roman priest under vows, you would 
suit yourself to your rule. As there will be 
nothing to prevent your inducting a wife into your 
living when the time comes, you will most likely 
do so, and it is better to do lawful things with- 
out a disallowing conscience. If the law allows, 
conscience is likely to follow inclination. The 
priestly dedication to solitary life sanctioned by 
an irrevocable vow is something solemn and awful. 
There is nothing awful at all, rather something 
profane, in the vow of celibacy, so long as I find 
it more comfortable, so as I do not fall in love or 
feel lonely. There is always an Eve, my dear 
young friend, in every paradise, even a paradise 
of fools !^ 

Crucible answered with unusual brilliancy, < And 
a serpent, Mr. More ?^ 

< Perhaps, not always. I fancy Eve would have 
done pretty well without the serpent. Juxta- 
position, in fact.^ 

* What is juxtaposition ? ' 

* That is what the poet asked ; you have finished 
the line. Juxtaposition is having a Sunday-school 
district, visiting a neighbour's daughter. Apples 
are very wholesome fruit — ^take another ; I am glad 
to see you are not afiraid of eating them. Strange,' 
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said Mr. More to himself, * that the stomach is 
always logical, whatever the brain may be. — I am 
not speaking for or against marrying, only against 
marrying with a disallowing conscience. It is 
wonderful to me,^ continued Mr. More (speaking 
again rather to himself than to Crucible or Mount- 
ford ; they were sitting round the fire in the 
panelled dining-room with old portraits of Mores 
and Boltons looking down on the bright mahogany 
table, its decanters and china dishes of fruit), 
^ wonderful how young men will talk of marriage 
as if it were an incident in life, instead of life 
itself. However, don^t think I am advising you 
one way or the other. Don^t look upon marriage 
or celibacy as a professional matter, that is all. 
As to clerical celibacy, the real thing, I would 
never disparage it, but we have got what suits us 
better in England. I could be sorry that the 
monks and friars are gone; I should like to see 
them again working in great towns by the side of 
the sisterhoods. But for one Father Damien you 
will find fifty Sister Doras and Florence Night- 
ingales.^ 

* Under vows ? ' Mountford asked. 

* Vows of celibacy ? I think not — a voluntary 
association with a promise to obey rules. On the 
other hand, the idea of Brother Flacidus putting 
off his cowl and manying is rather incongruous.' 

* Father Hyacinth survived it.' 

*Well, did he? Brother Martin did, but he 
was a very big man. Yes, on the whole I would 
have no indelible vows for brotherhoods and sister- 
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hoods, nothing beyond St. PauPs rule of conscience. 
But it is a difficult question.^ 

Thus he would talk to his younger friends, put- 
ting before them, because he felt it true, his own 
belief that a calling, clerical or otherwise, is only 
part of life, and that converse with human beings 
is what makes life. ' The affections,^ he once said 
in a sermon, * have to do with the world ; they are 
exercised in the scenes of the world; and those 
who live most fully in the world, nay, I will be 
bold enough to say worldly people, may teach the 
saints a lesson of charity.^ 

You wonder what became of the parish of St. 
Benet's while the vicar was interesting himself in 
the ^ theological boys.^ These things do not take 
much time to do, if they are done at all. The 
quick interest of the teacher begets an answering 
keenness ; it is but opening a sluice for the waters 
to flow; but few teachers know how to do it; 
most of them jam down the hatch and bid the 
water flow up-hill. The students did not look at 
their watches whilst the canon was lecturing, and 
he never found the hour too long. 



CHAPTER XV 

PREACHING Am) FBACTISIN6 

Mb. Mobe had a way of his own in preaching. 
His sermons did not aim at being pointed or 
epigrammatic, nor didactic, nor dramatical. Per- 
haps if they had been published — ^but he never 
would print a line, and left orders that nothing 
of his writing should be printed £ifter his death 
— they might have been tame reading ; but 
those who heard them did not think them tame. 
Visitors who went into his church once in a way 
might come out disappointed. He disdained cheap 
effects. * Grammar and logic,^ he used to say, 
^take precedence of rhetoric^; and his sermons 
were reflective, not oratorical. Nor did he speak 
dogmatically and claim authority. Speaking once 
of George Herbert's Priest to the Temple^ he 
said : * We have not as much power to command as 
he had. Our congregation have, if not the habit, 
at least the right to think for themselves. We 
have to commend religion to common sense, not 
to assume or declaim or lay down the law and the 
Gospel. It is a humbler task; a more difficult, 
not a less dignified and sacred duty. ^^ Judge not 
the preacher, for he is thy judge,^ is out of date. 
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We preach to a commission of judges. One 
advantage of preaching to the same congregation 
week after week is that they are acquaintances and 
friends as well as judges, people whom you see 
so much of in the week-days that it ought not to 
be difficult to find something to say to them on 
Sunday. What I aim at doing is to tell them my 
own experience, and try as it were to go alongside 
of their thoughts, and help them to draw the con- 
clusions which they have not arrived at, not pelt 
them with authority and talk about Holy Church. 
Vane does not agree with me : he says his duty is 
to teach dogma. That seems to me mediaevalism : 
our congregations get their theology from books, 
not from the parson. Then why have sermons at 
all ? Because people will always listen to a sermon 
if the preacher is interested, and puts a problem 
before them ; and it draws a congregation together 
to have a common subject of conversation. I know 
they discuss sermons, for they come to me with 
questions.^ .It did not occur to Mr. More that 
this was not everybody's experience. * After all,' 
he went on, ^ there are too many sermons, and 
most of us get into slipshod ways. We dont all 
take as much pains as you do. Crucible.' Crucible, 
it may be said, did not much enjoy Mr. More's 
presence in his congregation when he preached in 
Dr. Daly's turn. He had a dim sense of ^ Rossini 
patient in his stall,' and it made him uncomfortable, 
though Crucible did not read Browning. He pre- 
ferred the Fathers; whom indeed he found hard 
enough, without seeking for new problems in 
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Browning. *BaV ^'^ Mr. More, 'it does him 
good to pasde his brains over St. Angustine and 
be conyinoed of ignoranoe : Crucible has a consider- 
able power of learning ; and he diooses his extracts 
rather welU 

Mr. More was peihaps at his best in his even- 
ing services, when he became a professor of 
ezegetics, and delivered lectures on the Bible, 
taking a whole chapter as his text. At Sunning- 
well, as elsewhere, the ancient fashion of going 
to church at three o''clock was dying out. The 
gentry and the church-going shopkeepers and 
their wives came to St. Benet^s or the Minster in 
the morning, and sometimes, but not very often, 
especially if it was a very fine day, or a veiy wet 
day, in tiie afternoon. The servants and the work- 
ing people mostly went to chapel at six. Dinner- 
time in the old-fashioned houses was two o^clock, 
and one does not feel inclined to go to church 
immediately after roast beef and beer, followed by 
raisin wine, or perhaps brandy-and-water. Then 
comes the walk in the sunny afternoon garden, 
where the bees sing hymns in the lavender bushes, 
and the hot box hedges give out a sleepy fragrance. 
There is the new reaping^nadiine to be examined, 
the pears on the wall to be counted, the calibre of 
the asparagus to be judged, poultry and pigs to be 
looked at ; and a friend drops in with a pipe in 
his pocket. Mr. More turned the old-fashioned 
three oVlock service into a children's service, and 
instituted an evening service in its place ; a novelty 
forty years ago. 
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In one of his sermons in the Minster, addressed 
therefore to a comfortable congregation, Mr. More, 
preaching on the text, ^ Speak unto us smooth 
things, prophesy deceits,^ after satirising some of 
the smooth sayings which intrude themselves into 
the place of stem beliefs, said, * When I hear of 
the change in the observance of Sunday, of a laxer 
habit of church-going, of less reading of good 
books, less respectful treatment of sacred subjects, 
I am inclined to say, ^^ If we have outgrown these 
observances, we do well to put away childish things ; 
but what have we got in their place ? " They were 
hindrances to liberty ; and do we know how to use 
liberty? Do we understand the meaning of the 
" law of liberty " ? It was a wise man who said, 
** It is easier and safer and more pleasant to live 
in obedience than to be at our own disposing.^ 
It is not for me to lay down a rule, but be sure 
you have a rule ; Christians left to themselves, as 
having come out of tutelage, are not therefore 
free to do as they like. If you give up reading 
*^ Sunday books ^ on Sunday, do you read them on 
Monday ? Remember that you are the safer, the 
smaller the number of actions and thoughts which 
you set down as indifferent. That is the meaning 
of eating and drinking or abstaining to the Lord. 
When I was a child there was a hymn which used 
to frighten children about ^^ a dreadful hell "" ; and 
all that side of the Puritan teaching was put before 
us. In the last fifty years it seems that we have 
abolished the fear of hell. I feel inclined to ask. 
What have you got in its place? Have you a 
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stricter practice, so that you need not fear the 
penalty for disobedience so much, because you 
obey a law of liberty ; or are your lives less strict 
in proportion to the loss of that fear ? All nature, 
as well as the Bible, teaches us that acts bring 
their own results. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
because a man has the wit or the luck to avoid 
punishment here, there is no punishment hereafter ? 
My brethren, whether true or false in the form in 
which it was put before us, be sure that you 
may not put aside as a childish dream that *^ fear- 
ful looking for of judgment ^ of which the Bible 
speaks. The language may be metaphorical, the 
worm and the fire may be figures ; but as surely 
as we sin so surely shall we be punished, and it is 
easy to forget this. "Perfect love casteth out 
fear '^ ; but we have not nearly attained to perfect 
love, nor ever shall attain till we have felt that fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom.^ 

In another sermon he said, ^Men speak of 
"optimists,^ and say they are those whose lives 
have been easy, and who have never looked in the 
face such problems as destitution, disease, inherited 
crime, drunkenness, cruelty to children, brutality 
to women. "An easy optimism,^ they say. Is 
there not an easy pessimism P In my parish work 
I have seen enough to make me an atheist. But 
it is in consequence of these things, not less than 
by the blessedness of life and goodness among 
rich and poor, that I have been strengthened in 
the belief that God will bring, and does bring, good 
out of evil. If happiness were an easy thing, why 
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should we need a God on whom to rest ? Our 
God would be like the sun, beneficent but distant ; 
like the gods of the heathen who lived apart and 
did not care for men. But our God has descended 
among men, and will not leave us destitute. The 
blacker the shadqw, the more we are assured of 
the brightness of the light which will one day 
swallow up the darkness.^ 

Mr. More did not preach extempore. * I have 
no doubt,^ he said, Hhat the best preaching is 
without book. But it requires early training, and 
it is apt to become an idle way of preaching. 
Compose your sermon with the utmost diligence ; 
write it out, note down the heads, and when you 
know it, put it aside ; and then you may preach 
without book. That is the true method. But it 
requires industry, conviction, and fervour, and the 
power of oratory. For nine men out of ten it is 
better to read ; at any rate for Englishmen, who 
have not, as a rule, much command of language. 
A clergyman gets used to himself and his congre- 
gation ; and extempore preaching feeds vanity, 
more than reading sermons, which the writer must 
know are often uninteresting.^ 

Mr. Morels way of preaching was his own, as I 
have said. His way of reading and of doing the 
service was his own too. In his own church, 
attended chiefly by tradespeople and ^ poor folks,^ 
he resisted as long as he could the invasion of 
surplices and singing which the ^progressives^ 
of his parish tried to bring in upon him. ' If 
they want a Cathedral service, they can go to the 
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Minster. If we set up a little Minster here, my 
Low Church parishioners, and there are a good 
many of them, will grumble, or even leave the 
Church. I like reading better than bad singing ; 
it is painful to listen to Tallis^s services in a parish 
church. I would much rather have Gregorians.^ 
And so Mr. More stuck to his plain service morn- 
ing and evening, and never went farther, and that 
only under compulsion, than to allow the Canticles 
to be chanted. ^ I do not want to have the Psalms 
spoiled by being sung out of tune — ^you may have 
the Glorias if you like, but as long as I am here 
I shall read tiie Psalms verse by verse. The 
murmur of an attentive congregation is music.** 

His reading of the lessons was specially impres- 
sive. Some clergymen read through their noses, 
some through their throats ; some preach the les- 
sons instead of reading them ; some clip their words, 
some gabble, some snuffle in a monotone, or a fixed 
sing-song; some speak with a town or country 
twang ; almost all fall into the sameness of intona- 
tion which comes from familiarity and indolence. 
Mr. More was always interested, always alert, 
always read as if he had found some new meaning 
in the *dear familiar^ words. According to the 
tenor of his meditations, he would read the chapter 
with a different accent, as it were; as you may 
sometimes guess, from the manner in which the 
epistle is read, what is going to be the text of the 
sermon. Mr. Morels good reading was due not 
only to a fine voice, an interesting figure, and an 
intelligent and devout spirit, but also to the simple 
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fact that he never read a lesson in church without 
studying it before he went into church; a prac- 
tice with which he would not allow anything to 
interfere. 

^ If I had to make a speech or play a piece of 
music or give a lecture, I should prepare it before- 
hand ; why not, when I have to do what is more 
important than any of the three P I should be 
ashamed to go up to the lectern unprepared, and 
fumble for Habakkuk, like the undergraduate in 
the story. That is one of the things I try to 
impress upon the theological boys : that you can 
never know the Bible well enough to dispense with 
study.' 

One of Mr. Morels peculiarities was that he 
looked upon dissenters both as neighbours and as 
members of the Catholic Church. He yielded to 
none in his love and veneration for his own church: 
but he thought the history of dissent a blot upon 
that of the Church of England, and would never 
join in the ill-natured talk about dissent whidi 
may be heard in clerical and Tory societies. ^ We 
are responsible for the Nonconformists,' he said. 
'We drove them out and kept them out. We 
passed laws against men who believed the same 
things as Ridley, Ferrar, and Latimer, whom we 
claim as martyrs ; and we have no right to disdain 
their successors and treat them as pariahs. Modem 
writers speak of God's providence in preserving the 
Church from their doctrines : I look upon it as 
man's perversity turned into God's judgment. As 
we sowed, so we reap — discord, uncharitableness, 
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the alienation of the poor.^ When Canon Vane 
said something to him about the wickedness of 
those who went to church in the morning and to 
chapel in the afternoon, he said, ^ I am very glad 
they do. They learn different things from our 
services and from their own sermons, and get good 
from both : they learn to be charitable to us, and 
we ought to learn the same lesson from them. If 
the law of the Church would allow it, I would 
gladly preach to them in Mr. Woodley^s church, 
and let Mr. Woodley preach in the Minster."* Canon 
Vane was so angiy that he made no answer — 
perhaps he had none to make; for Mr. More'^s 
dialectics were formidable, and on this subject he 
would take fire. Mr. More made advances to the 
Nonconformists at Sunningwell, which were not 
always well received by them, nor approved by his 
sister. 

< I wish, Elizabeth, you would, if you think it 
possible, call on Mrs. Stephens. I have been 
making acquaintance with him.^ 

^ But, Philip, Mr. Stephens preached against the 
Minster last Sunday, and made a particular point 
against latitudinarians ; and I know he meant you 
when he t€Jked about dumb dogs.^ 

^ Never mind — he thinks me a dumb dog, and 
very likely he is right. But perhaps Mr. Stephens 
would not bark so loud if he thought we respected 
his sincerity; and I suppose he would give us 
credit for that if he were allowed to preach in the 
Minster. I think you ought to go — they are 
charitable people.** 
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* Well, I will try — they are not people whom 
it is easy to be charitable to. Dissenters are so 
narrow-minded.^ 

^ True, but it should have been the business of 
the Church to help them to be broad-minded. We 
ought to have remembered that dissent is a social 
question as well as a religious question. Dissenters 
are as proud of belonging to the middle class as 
Church people — or clergymen, at any rate — of 
belonging to the gentry ; and they resent the airs 
of the Church people accordingly. They cherish 
the memory of their past sufferings as we do our 
traditions of superiority ; and until the Close, and 
we in it, learn a little Christian humility, we shall 
not win them. Pride is the besetting sin of the 
clergy.' 

*What would you have the clergy do, Mr. More?' 
Crucible asked. 

*Open the churches — let the Nonconformists 
preach to us; bring their congregations and worship 
in the churches. Teach them and ourselves too, 
as DoUinger says, to lay stress on points of agree- 
ment, not on points of difference. I wish to make 
them believe in the fold of Christ — ^to think more 
of the sheep than of the sheep-dogs and the shep- 
herds who scarce can hold a sheep-hook. What 
has the Church of England to do with schism? 
We are all schismatics, if schism means anything.' 

* But the Litany, brother ? ' said Elizabeth. 
*The Litany was written when the Church 

thought more of authority than we do now. 
Schism is separation without authority. People 
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seem to think that it has something to do with 
Episcopal succession. They forget that the early 
Nonconformists were not separatists, and that they, 
and after them the Wesleyans, were driven into 
separation by the stiffness of the Church people, just 
as we were driven into separation by Rome. I should 
like to see the Wesleyans and Congregationalists 
preserve their ancient ^ method ^ and their separate 
congregations, and worship with us too. I would 
give the dissenters all the help possible; and in 
particular I would do everything to make admission 
to orders easy.^ 

^ Are you prepared to give up Episcopal govern- 
ment?^ said Crucible. ^They will not come in 
short of that.^ 

* Why, no ; of course not. But I should like to 
return to the practice of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when ministers ordained in other 
churches were admitted to benefices here. If that 
is thought too latitudinarian, then I would alter 
the Ordination Services by putting in an alternative 
clause to satisfy weak consciences. Some bishops 
would use one, some the other. The High Church- 
men would not like it; and they are so strong 
now that it will not be done in my time.** 

Mr. More had a great respect for the Congre- 
gationalists ; or Independents, as he preferred to 
call them. * We owe our liberties to them more 
than to any other body.' He thought also that 
they had, more than other sects, the promise of 
the future, and he looked forward to a time when 
the Church would hold out the hand of fellowship 
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to them. Mr. More cared little for the imputa- 
tion of Matitudinarianism.^ He even gloried in 
the name of latitudinarian, which he would say 
was one of the distinguishing marks of the Church 
of England. ^ Part of Dr. Johnson^s definition of 
the word,' he said, * is " thinking or acting largely." 
The latitudinarians are the true follower of the 
English Reformers, men who thought largely; 
holding to tradition, and yet not afraid of novelty. 
Cranmer, whom they call a time-server, served the 
times in which he lived, and we owe the Prayer 
Book to him, a better book than the Use of Sarum, 
and a much better book than the Directory. I 
could wish, however, that something of the fi-eedom 
of the Directory had been left to us, and I hope 
we may have it some day. But it will not be 
to-day or to-morrow : the High Church party is 
too strong, and it is right that it should have 
its day. In the course of the ages, perhaps, all 
the sects will come to agree with the old pagan, 
wno itinere non potest perveniri ad tarn grande 
Jiecretwm^ 

But Miss Crabb could never be persuaded that 
Mr. More was not a dissenter in Church clothing. 
*0r rather,^ she said, *he is like the servant in 
Moli^re, who was sometimes cook and sometimes 
coachman, and you never knew which.^ 



CHAPTER XVI 



ROSY^S FATE 



Rosy Sandon, whose misadventure in listening to 
the insincere love-making of Lord Pontorson I 
have described, was one of those creatures who are 
born to love, when the time comes, and till then 
to be easy of access, but neither wooed nor won. 
Rosy was naturally romantic, and I dare say liked 
admiration. She might mistake fancy for senti- 
ment, perhaps even sentiment for love ; but it was 
unjust of Miss Crabb to call her a flirt, because 
her interest was quickly touched. She was true- 
hearted, and right-minded; and if she sometimes 
fancied herself interested where she was only 
amused, she broke no hearts, not even little Mr. 
WrenX and did not give her own away. 

* Rosy, you are too kind,^ Miss Ellen Beach once 
said. ^ You should think a little more of yourself.^ 
That was the last thing Rosy was likely to do : it 
was both her merit and her defect that she thought 
little of herself, and of what she seemed to others. 
There was nothing of the nudtresse Jemme about 
her ; and she lost and gained by it. 

Rosy recovered from the Pontorson fever, with 

288 
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youth and health to help her; and a few years 
after found the story of her life. 

Mr. Daly, the blond rector of Chadford, and 
the Daly family, went for something in the life 
of the Friary. Mrs. Daly, who died when her 
children were in the nursery, was a cousin of the 
Mores; and the children were friends as well as 
cousins of Rosy. She often spent a day or two at 
Chadford ; they read the same books, sketched and 
made music together; and the girls and their 
brother Edward would come over to luncheon, or 
join in picnic parties to Castle Malford and 
Eendlebury Rings. Edward was a captain in the 
Artillery; a tall young man, with something of 
his father^s style and manner. Mr. More liked him 
partly for his good looks (always a point with 
him), his geniality, and the soldier^s savoir vivre 
and readiness ; partly because the captain was not 
ashamed of liking books and pictures nearly as 
well as hunting, and was capable of talking seri- 
ously. He and Rosy were friends, without mixing 
up any deeper feeling in their friendship ; at least 
on her side, for young men are often sentimental 
about unresponsive cousins, and it is a pretty harm- 
less make-believe, a kind of rehearsal of the real 
business of life. Flirting and philandering, Mrs. 
Knox thought it. So did not Philip More. Young 
men and maidens, he would have it, were made to 
please each other; and though there may be no 
thought of love-making among them, the distinc- 
tion of sex has and ought to have its influence 
upon their relations. 
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So Edwaid Daly and Rosy enjoyed each other^s 
company, without any lackadaisical thoughts, and 
did not think of after-reckonings. 

What changed the two and made them look on 
each other with different eyes? Perhaps he fell 
to comparing her with other girls whom he met 
in the hunting-field and at dances; perhaps he 
had come to the time of life when mere amusement 
is not satisfying, and when women begin to be 
interesting for themselves, and not only in relation 
to sport, games, and dances ; perhaps the sentence 
of military banishment hanging over him made 
him think more of what he was leaving behind ; 
perhaps, too, he was conscious that some charm of 
maturity had added dignity to Rosy^s innocent 
graces. Full woman as she wan at twenty-three, 
with a mind as suited to her body as the scent of 
the apple blossom to its colour, how should he 
not discover that Rosy was becoming more dear 
to him ? Dear ! she had always been dear to 
him; but a cousin and a lover see differently; 
and Edward Daly^s eyes were being washed with 
euphrasy. 

' Nonsense ! ^ he said to himself, ^ a gunner must 
not think of such things.^ He could not afford 
to marry for five or six years yet. Rosy had plenty 
of sense, and would say no ; and there would be 
an end of their friendship. * If I thought she cared 
for me — ^but I can see she does not, and it is much 
better so. I am not likely to die of a broken 
heart.' 

So, as it was quite safe, he indulged himself as 
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much as he liked in Rosy^s company, which was a 
good deal. 

The neighbours in so small a society began to 
take notice ; and in such cases, fax^t is commonly 
anticipated by rumour. Mrs. Knox made the 
remarks I have noted above ; the elder Miss 
Beaches put leading questions to Miss More, and 
got no answers; a whisper ran round their 
drawing-room one Wednesday afternoon ; and the 
whole engagement, including Mr. Daly'^s handsome 
settlements, and Captain Daly's retirement from 
the army, and the house where they were to live, 
was all being arranged before Edward and Rosy 
had looked into their own hearts, or seen their 
reflections — the * babies ' of the old poets — in each 
other^s eyes. No one is ever much surprised at an 
engagement; partly because every girl and boy 
has already been assigned to two or three of the 
other sex long before anything happens, and if one 
forecast does not come true, another does; the 
gossips have ^ known it all along.' Why should 
it not be so ? Sympathy as well as curiosity goes 
to the making of gossip, and gossip is not all un- 
kind, especially the gossip of spinsters. 

It was Miss Ellen Beach who first suggested to 
Miss More that there might be something in it. 
She wished to forward, not to hinder the match, 
if match there was to be. The nearest relations 
may be blind to things which strangers see, and 
Miss Ellen found Elizabeth as innocent and un- 
suspicious as Rosy herself could be. 

*0f course it is quite natural that Edward 
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Daly should see more of us now, when he is going 
away so soon,^ she said. 

^ But Chadford is four miles away, and he comes 
in almost every day ! ' 

^ Oh, twice or three times a week perhaps.* 

< Oftener than that, I think. You see, I have 
nothing to do but to look out of the window, so I 
know all that my neighbours are doing/ 

^ But why should he not come every day if he 
likes ? ^ asked Miss More. * I don^t understand.^ 

^ I see no reason either, quite the contrary. 
But nephews are not always so attentive to their 
uncles and aunts.^ 

The scales fell suddenly from Elizabeth^s eyes. 

* What ? — do you mean — But, my dear Ellen, 
I am sure that Rosy — ^I am sure it has never 
occurred to her. She tells me everything.' 

' And does Captain Daly tell you everything ? * 
^ Do you think it really is possible ? Oh no : 
and yet— yes, they do spend a good deal of time 
together, more than they used. Well, if it were 
only true, Philip and I would wish for nothing 
better. What ought I to do ? ' 

< I don't know Captain Daly. Is he the sort of 
young man who would amuse himself and run 
away when it came to making up his mind? 
Young men like to be free, especially soldiers.' 

^ Oh no, not at all. But one never knows — he 
is going to India in October.' 

* It had better be one thing or the other, don't 
you think? If Captain Daly joins his battery 
€ind forgets her, she may find herself thinking 
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about him. Has not Rosy some visits to 
pay?' 

^ You think that if Rosy went away, he would 
make up his mind one way or the other ? ' 

^ At any rate. Rosy might find out whether she 
missed him or not.' 

* They could not marry yet ; though, of course, 
Edward will be well off some day, and Rosy will 
have her mother's money when she is twenty-five 
— her father's will, you know. There was a letter 
from Mrs. Fraser only yesterday morning, wanting 
her to go and see them in Scotland.' 

It appeared that Philip had on this occasion 
been more wide-awake than his sister. He had 
begun to observe Edward Daly's ernpressement^ and 
was only waiting for an opportunity of speaking 
to Elizabeth. He agreed with her that ^Rosy 
had better go to Scotland for two or three weeks ' ; 
thinking, for his part, that Daly would at any 
rate say nothing till he came back on leave from 
India. 

Rosy went to Scotland for two or three weeks. 

The wiser generation could not have hit upon a 
better plan of bringing the two young people to a 
point ; and, six weeks later, Edward and Rosy were 
engaged to be married. 

It came about in this way. The month in 
which Captain Daly was to join his battery drew 
near, and he had confessed to himself that he was 
indeed in love with his cousin, and that he wished 
he were in a position to tell her so. * Then,' said 
Conscience, ^you allow that you cannot marry 
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now. She does not know that you care for her. 
Leave her to herself, and come back from India 
and claim her.^ ^ Leave her to herself?* answered 
Inclination : * that is, leave her to some one else. 
She likes you, and perhaps you can win her now, 
but so may some other lover. She is only twenty- 
three, and how many offers may she have in five 
years ? ' * Five years,' said Conscience. * Be it so, 
you will be only thirty-three then, and perhaps 
a major.' ^ It is a long time,' said Inclination. 
< Make it shorter, ask her now ; and if she says 
yes, she will come out in two years, or perhaps a 
year, to India to be married there ; or, why not 
marry now ? ' * No,' said Conscience, giving up the 
main point; ^you must not think of marrying 
now. You owe it to her and to your profession 
not to be in a hurry : wait till you are adjutant, 
or till you come home on leave. But as for 
speaking ^ 

That is the common conclusion of such conver- 
sations, and not always a wrong conclusion ; for, as 
Philip More once said in a sceptical mood, inclina- 
tion is the voice of our own nature, and conscience 
tells us what has been found best by others. 

It was an evening in mid- June — June the month 
of months, when it will be June indeed; the 
Minster towers were growing dusk against the 
paling western sky, the stars were coming out, 
and the chimes were playing their drowsy nine 
o'clock time — it was * Drink to me only ' ; for the 
Minster chimes were sentimental, and could play 
the * Bluebells of Scotland ' as well as < Rocking- 
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ham,^ and * Through all the changing scenes ' — when 
Edward Daly and Rosy happened to be alone in the 
bowling-green of the chapter garden. It was three 
days after the debate recorded above ; for Edward 
had promised himself not to be in a hurry, and 
indeed had intended to wait a week. Had he read 
Ovid^s Art of Love, he might have been on his 
guard against the danger of time and place ; but 
it needs no Art of Love to teach a lover to speak, 
when Prudence is silenced, and it is only a question 
of this week or next ; not whether, but only when. 
Rosy, who had inadvertently said something the day 
before which he had taken as a rebuff, had been, as 
inadvertently, kinder than usual to-day. It meant 
nothing more than a light change of spirits, but it 
helped the occasion, and her mood seemed in tune 
with the chimes, the softly darkening sky, the airs 
€ind sounds of the summer evening. 

Love vows can be spoken under a gaslight in 
a back shop, behind a rustic hedge-row, on the 
stairs at a ball, in a moonlit garden, wherever and 
whenever Love, who knows no differences of high 
and low, strikes the vessel, and the atoms rush to 
form the new crystal. Occasion gives the word, 
and we are all fools when we once begin to dance 
attendance upon occasion. His first words took 
Rosy wholly by surprise. She had never thought 
of him as a lover. She blushed as red as her 
name ; put up both her hands to hide her face ; 
entreated him to be silent and forget that he 
had spoken; it could never, never be, but he 
would always be a dear friend as he had always 
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been; and so on, artlessly rehearsing the well- 
known story of the relenting maid. But he had 
taken her hand and sat down by her side to tell 
her the story of his love ; and as he urged his suit, 
she took sudden and tumultuous counsel with her 
heart, and found it was no longer her own to keep 
or give. And since Love will always have his due, 
whether paid in sweet or bitter coin, while her 
lover spoke a new self was revealed to her, and she 
knew that she accepted with all her heart what he 
proffered. 

To Rosy^s sincere nature such a revelation and 
such an acceptance were indelible ; and no parting 
of hearts was possible thenceforward. 

He led her in to the Friary ; and her burning 
cheeks and brilliant eyes told the happy tale. The 
old people could have wished more delay ; but they 
too were responsible, and hope and love are near 
neighbour. I suppose the elders never feel quite 
at ease when the thing is done, and will bear its 
own fruit. 

The engagement was kept quiet ; that is, every 
one knew it in a fortnight. In a month more 
Edward Daly was to go out; and the question 
which had been settled between Conscience and 
Inclination was raised again. Conscience had now 
got Mr. Daly to back her, but Rosy dreaded the 
thought of parting ; and her wish, felt by Edward 
Daly, though not expressed by her, weighed in the 
opposite scale. But Mr. Daly was not in love, 
and was used to have his own way. Perhaps 
Edward would have done better if he had acted 
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for himself and broken his engagement with his 
father ; but the habit of obedience was natural to 
him, and it seemed for Rosy^s interest too ; and so, 
though he argued the point with his father, it was 
at a disadvantage. Mr. Daly was distressed at 
finding all his family against him, for the girls of 
course were on the side of the lovers ; but he had 
a strong opinion on the subject, and held to his 
opinion. 

So the practical people prevailed, as they gener- 
ally do; and Edward Daly went out to India 
alone. Rosy lived on his letters as well as she 
could ; but her heart was with her treasure, and 
she soon began to look pale and thin and to 
have nervous fears as each mail day approached. 
She lost interest in her home life, was listless and 
absent, and Dr. Ashford — ^for she was one of his 
^ uncovenanted ^ nieces — said she wanted change ; 
and suggested, being a humorous man, and privi- 
leged, that she should change her name. Her 
nncle went to Chadford, and offered to anticipate 
Rosy^s fortune by putting some of his own money 
into settlement for her. Mr. Daly agreed ; and her 
spirits rose at once. She went out at the end of 
the year, and was married in the spring ; and so 
Rosy passes out of the story of Mr. Morels life. 

The old people felt the loss; not with the 
sharp pain of a parting in youth, but with the 
knowledge of declining life. They might hope to 
see her again, but that chapter of their lives was 
closed; and they knew that it would never be 
opened again. 



CHAPTER XVII 



MS. MORELS OPINIONS 



'So you want to know my opinions?^ said Mr. 
More one day to Robert Mountford. * Then you 
must come to dinner to-night, and we will talk 
afterwards. I shall not tell you everything, you 
know, but you can ask any questions you like.^ 

After dinner in the hospitable oak- panelled 
* dining-parlour^ — so it was always called — ^he said 
gravely, *You know I always feel a distrust of 
the word "opinion'' in these matters. Opinions 
change - habits of thinking remain. A man of 
sixty must be very thick-headed if he thinks as he 
thought at twenty-five. I remember a young man 
talking about Stanley and saying that he himself 
had gone some way in that direction, but he had 
learned to mistrust human reason, or that the 
true philosophy was wider than criticism, or some 
formula of that sort. All the while the thinkers 
were giving a new shape to the world in which we 
are living now and which another generation will 
inherit. One of my rules in speculation, then, is 
this : settle your habits of thinking, and let one of 
them be to hold to principles and method rather 
than to conclusions; and do not be impatient if 
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you must die before you conclude. I should like 
to hear you object to that."* 

^The only objection I offer is that we must hare 
something to guide our lives, and that if we do 
not conclude we have no anchor to hold by.* 

^ Did vou never hear of the man who tied him- 

If 

self to the anchor when the ship was sinking? 
You seem to say, ^' Better any belief than none.^ I 
should say so too, if belief means the convictions 
which result in a rule of life, rather than assent to 
statements resting on authority. The world is full 
of belief: why should you narrow belief to what 
you have been taught and have never questioned P ^ 
^ But why should I question,^ asked Mountford, 

* if what I have learned seems true ? ^ 

* Because you cannot help it when the time 
comes. That is why I would rather have principles 
of thinking and believing than results arrived at 
by others.^ 

^ But if you arrive at the result that nothing is 
certain ? ' 

^ You arrive at a very foolish result,^ he replied. 

* A religious belief may be as certain as a scientific 
belief. Each rests upon an assumption : one, that 
our intuitions are true, the other, that the percep- 
tions of our senses are true. So far as they go, 
mind, and that is not very far.' 

^But in things of science it is all we have to 
go by.' 

^ You mean,^ he said, ^ that in things of faith 
there is a higher reason. No doubt: but the 
mere following of authority is a lower reason. 
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The higher reason cannot be got ready-made ; it 
has to be earned by seeing and living. Faith, as 
the Fathers said, is a habit of mind, not only an 
agreement with certain propositions ; and it goes 
with life and character rather than with intellect. 
The saints were men who had more wisdom than 
knowledge. But because a saint can dispense with 
knowledge, don^t think that ignorance and accept- 
ance of conclusions will make any one a saint.— 
" Knowledge puffeth up,'' you will say.' 

* Well, I was thinking of that.' 

* Knowledge is so rare that ignorance takes its 
place. Ignorance puffeth up, I think. It was well 
said of Father Paul by one of his English friends, 
that his vast knowledge made him humble. The 
ritualist with his book of formulas thinks he knows 
all there is. "Authority," he says, "I do not 
question but believe. Credo quia hnpossibile.'^ No ; 
when the question of authority presents itself, we 
have to distinguish between true and false autho- 
rity; and so I say, take pains to settle your 
premisses. Such a premiss as the Quod semper 
argument seems a sound one : the individual may 
not ignore the permanent convictions of the uni- 
versal Church. " Primitive evidence is not infal- 
lible " is also sound : that is, the record is dim, 
distant, and incomplete. Combine them, and then 
we may say that the more you question the grounds 
of traditional belief, the more you will find that 
the substance of it is more important than the 
manner in which it came into existence — ^the spirit 
permanent and the letter transitory ; or, to put it 
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difierently, God enables us to see truth through 
illusion, and the dead beliefs of past ages form the 
soil in which living beliefs take root.^ 

* But that is vague, is it not ? ' 

* I do not think that precision is the same thing 
as truth. Take the most orthodox books, Pearson 
on the Creed for example, in which Christianity is 
enunciated and proved as if it were geometry ; look 
into the Summa Theologias — I have done no more, 
— where every thesis is set forth as if it were in 
three dimensions: there is no vagueness in that 
theology, but are you prepared to accept it ? It is 
quite alive, you know, and Mater caput ecclesiarum 
is content with it.' 

< About Thomas Aquinas I cannot answer, but 
will not Pearson hold water ? ' 

^ Yes,' he said, ^ but not for our drinking. Read 
an article in Pearson : when you have assented to 
each proposition, its deductive proof and the corro- 
borating texts, you must agree with the conclusion; 
but you do not feel that it explains the universe, 
which is what it professes to do. The result, though 
precise in form, is vague in effect, for you seem to 
have an answer and have not.' 

* How can that be ?' 

^ Because Pearson's method of arguing is out of 
date, and you would not use it now to prove any- 
thing outside theology. He accepts all the autho^ 
rities in the lump. He refers indiscriminately to 
Scripture, the Creeds, the Fathers, the Rabbis, the 
Elizabethan formularies ; he uses illustrations, types 
for instance, as arguments ; he does not admit side 
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issues or anticipate modem difficulties. It is im- 
possible for modem minds to travel by patristic or 
mediaeval roads/ 

* I don^t quite know how to express it,^ Mount- 
ford replied, ^ but I suppose the mediaeval doctors 
tried to solve the same problems by different methods 
from ours.'' 

« Similar problems, I should say, not the same : 
nominalism and realism, for instance. Our minds 
do not correspond to theirs either in question or 
answer. It seems to me that the Schoolmen took 
Aristotle^s telescope and looked through the wrong 
end of it, or what we now consider to be the wrong 
end ; for we too are not infallible.'^ 

* Which is the right end ? ^ asked Mountford, 
rather impatiently, thinking that Mr. Morels glass 
was pointing nowhere. ' I am getting rather con- 
fused with metaphors.'* 

* You are quite right to pull me up ; but it is 
not only a metaphor. I mean that Aristotle made 
much of experiment and little of authority, and that 
the Schoolmen did the contrary : what they had in 
common was logic and belief in axioms or maxims. 
The Schoolmen thought new truth could be dis- 
covered by logic ; and if iiieir logic was correct and 
their authority respectable, and the facts were other- 
wise, so much the worse for the facts. ** St. Paul 
says, Augustine says, Aristotle says, Cicero, Virgil,^ 
anybody says ; they found their premisses in texts 
and corrected them by maxims, and then put them 
into a syllogism, and thought the conclusion proved. 
We get our premisses inductively, by comparison 
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of instances, and test them by experiment. And 
of course they argued from words, not things, and 
Latin words, without regard to Greek and Hebrew, 
of which they were ignorant. 

^ You may say that the mediaeval philosophers 
could not see the physics for the metaphysics, and 
perhaps we make the opposite mistake. Some 
future age will bring the two methods into harmony, 
and see that the principles, when we have them 
fixed— for that is the point— include and explain 
the facts, as they do in physical science. The 
mediseval doctors thought their theological prin- 
ciples were eternally fixed, but we know they were 
not. Meanwhile we must do the best with what 
we have and can use. Therefore, I say, be patient ; 
and if there are many things which must remain 
doubtful, do not be disheartened, or play tricks 
with your intellect, as you may be tempted to do, 
in order to avoid vagueness.^ 

* Then are we to wait for a new revelation ? * 

* Not necessarily a revelation to our generation. 
We are in the trough of the wave, it may be, and 
must be content with reason which looks back, and 
interprets history, and hope which looks forward. I 
wish I could offer you a better assurance. There are 
times when the human mind sees certainties ahead : 
those are the times of revivals ; the period of depres- 
sion and criticism follows (which, however, is the 
period also of laying foundations more firmly) ; and 
the love of many waxes cold. So much for my first 
principle of patience : take as its motto r^ r^ei 
wiarriv <l>ip(ov. Trust in the " divine event.^ 
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< And your second principle ? ^ 

< It is the complement of the first. Do not be 
afraid of scientific results if they come in an un- 
expected shape. They test and correct theological 
premisses.^ 

* I do not quite follow you.' 

*I mean that all advances in science have modified 
theological ideas, but not injured them. Astronomy 
and geology are there to tell you not to be afraid 
of history and evolution. If history and evolution 
seem to say strange things about miracles, you may 
be sure that the miraculous will take care of itself.' 

^ If the mir€U!ulous is true : but that is the 
question.' 

* Let us use the word ** supernatural " or " tran- 
scendental" rather than ^^ miraculous." Miracle 
assumes an ^^interference" with the course of 
nature. ^^ Supernatural " or ^^ transcendental " means 
that nature — that is, all that we can appreciate by 
sense — ^belongs to a universe of sense, which inter- 
osculates with a universe of spirit. Or perhaps I 
should say ^^ interpenetrates " ; for spirit and sense 
are together in all we know. We are inclined in 
these days of aggressive science to look upon the 
universe of force and matter as that to which all 
must be referred, including our idea of God. We 
postulate, it would seem, a mechanical God. It 
would be more reasonable to refer the material 
universe to a spiritual God ; for science itself looks 
beyond matter, in which it works, to mind as 
its cause. We are inclined to think too much of 
mechanical causation. We think causation is ulti- 
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mate; whereas, as Huxley himself, I think, says, 
belief in causation involves an suet of faith. 

* Orthodox people say that Darwin's theory of 
evolution is atheistic. Certainly it does not 
assume a Creator. It may seem to dispense with 
a Creator. But as it ignores design, so it does 
not deny it. Darwin merdy deals with the 
operation of a cause. He has not, and does not 
profess to have, anything to say about the cause of 
the cause ; and the cause of which he treats is, as 
far as we can see, no more than a point in a 
sequence. I think a new theology will see God's 
action giving light to what would else be the 
darkness of blind evolution. Evolution does not 
affect the question of a personal God, except in so 
far as extended ideas of system and order in the 
universe strengthen the postulate of a reason, a 
will, and therefore a consciousness which includes 
and resembles our own.' 

^Evolution,' said Mountford, < seems to me 
like going out into the dark. Those aeons of 
development and billions of cubic miles of space 
are terrifying.' 

'That the sun will be dark and cold in so 
many millions of years is a terrible thought. But 
all we see arose, we believe, through the medium 
of a like darkness and coldness : warmth, light, 
life, thought, spirit ; and God is behind it all and 
in it all; in the infinitesimal atom, and in the 
cosmic immensities. If evolution is not the work- 
ing out of the eternal Will, why should it not stop 
short to-morrow P But as the evolution theory 
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has abolished that part of the old idea of the will 
of Gk)d which conceived it as something arbitrary, 
it may borrow from the old idea the conception of 
permanence. Evolution, considered as a divine 
design, gives us a new theology, a new pantheism, 
and a promise of perfection. 

* The reason,' he continued, * or one reason, why 
some deny God is because they cannot imagine 
any mind so comprehensive. We can imagine an 
infinite law or sequence ; but an infinite author is 
too like ourselves, and we think of limitations like 
our own as inevitable. And then the processes of 
adaptation seem to veil the design and the designer. 
We cannot help arguing in the terms of our own 
reason; but through the veil we can see or feel 
the transcendental reason everywhere : " Wonder 
around us, about us."" The more we feel this, the 
less we shall feel the need of miracles to testify to 
God in the world.' 

<But miracles must be either false or true. 
They are facts, or they are not facts.' 

* And Christianity is either built on illusion, or 
on a fact which is greater than all the rest of 
history? That is a very grave argument, and I 
cannot give it a short and easy answer ; if I could, 
I should think that the answer was shallow.' 

He paused for a moment, and Mountford said : 
*It seems to me, Mr. More, that people of your 
way of thinking do not help us to a rational view 
of miracles. You seem, if I may say so, to fight 
shy of the question.' 

* If we do, it is perhaps because we see, more 
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clearly than you do, the difficulty of the problem. 
It is easy to drive us into a comer, with the ^^ false 
or true ^ dilemma. I don't assert that my position 
can be defended by logic as completely as the 
Roman or the Calvinist position. Many of the 
facts of the miraculous history are historically 
weak ; but the argument in favour of the super- 
natural is spiritually strong, and I do not profess 
to have any methods of reconciling these opposites; 
and so I ask to be allowed to suspend judgment, 
believing that a reconciliation will be found. You 
know Fascal'^s paradox, // Jatd itre pyrrhoniste 
absolu et ChrStien divouk. If he, a Catholic, could 
say all this, why may not a Protestant at least look 
out at the same window ? I said, you remember, that 
the supernatural will take care of itself. It may 
not always present the same appearance, but there 
is an eternal, transcendental universe with which 
for the present our sphere of sense is inextricably 
involved. For instance, all questions referring to 
the great problems of birth and death, our entrance 
to and exit from this scene, are insoluble by any 
means which we have now. I do not suppose that 
they have a materialistic solution. It is possible 
that we may solve them from this end ; I do not 
grant the right to dogmatise about the Unknow- 
able, but it will not be yet. Matthew Arnold's 
solution, ^^ Miracles do not happen,^' seems to me 
to be no solution. We must wait.' 

^Then in the meantime what are we to say 
about such mysteries as the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection ? ' 
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* For the first, Deuajhctus est Homo is a wonder, 
and belongs to the transcendental or supernatural 
order of thmgs. It is the revelation of the Highest 
to the highest creature. It is, whether in the old 
or in a new sense, the Logos doctrine. Do not mis- 
understand me when I say that if the human spirit 
is part of the divine essence, every man bom into 
the world is in some sense an incarnation. And 
for the second, the Resurrection, it is incredible to 
me that the religion, and not only the religion, 
but the salvation, of the human race in so many 
centuries has arisen out of a mistake, as Renan 
thought ; though we do not as yet see how to dis- 
entangle error from truth in the record. If I find 
it impossible, after thinking of the subject all my 
life, to accept simply and without comment, as if 
there were no difficulty in it, the literal, material 
account as told in the Gospels, on the other 
hand, if I were to say I do not believe in the 
Resurrection, I should be saying what is untrue ; 
but I can neither define it nor think I know any- 
thing about it with certainty.* 

^ How is it possible to believe and disbelieve at 
once?* 

^ There is a balance of difficulties,* he replied. 
'The difficulties of unbelief are greater (to my 
mind) than those of belief, and every attempt to 
explain away the Gospel history is a failure. Per 
contra^ the attempts at explanation from the 
orthodox point of view are not very successful. 
The fact is, both believers and unbelievers want to 
know all about it, and they cannot.* 
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*That is the agnostic position,^ said Mount- 
ford. 

^The agnostic position seems to me too much 
like saying, " I don't know and therefore I don^ 
care.^ The agnostic assumes too readily that 
inquiry in the region of religion must always be 
barren. He does not admit the religious obliga- 
tion of holding to what is vital in traditional 
beliefs, nor that of searching for clearer truth. 
That is not at all my position. It seems to me 
not only more religious, but truer, to conceive our 
Lord's continuing presence in the Church as so 
real and so all-important that it must include 
Incarnation and Resurrection, though we cannot 
define either, as Pearson or ^t. Thomas could. 
And in that sense I can say the Creed. The 
orthodox of our time do not say all the articles 
of it in the same sense in which they were 
S€dd a thousand years ago; and I suppose that 
future ages will think about all supernatural things 
differently from the orthodox of our time. Even 
the Roman Catholics allow development. The 
tendency of modem thought is to set free beliefs 
which have got hide-bound ; to pour old wine into 
new bottles ; there is no scripture against that.' 

* But it seems to me like giving up old beliefs 
altogether, Mr. More, if they are so much altered 
as not to be recognised.' 

* The history of Christian faith is the history of 
altered beliefs. We are beginning to see that God 
guides the Church by means of the discovery of 
new truth, as well as by the preservation of old 
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truth ; and this involves the decay of many ancient 
opinions. All the different modes of thinking 
suited their own time, and each passed into the 
next, modified, not entirely destroyed ; rabbinical, 
platonic, patristic, scholastic. The present mode 
is scientific or positive; and that also will be 
modified. Look at the innumerable controversies 
which have vexed the Church, and see how after a 
century or two it has often turned out that both 
the heresy and its refutation have become unthink- 
able. Tlie age of dogmatical polemics is past, or 
passing. We read the ProvmcicUs for the style and 
the wit, not for the doctrine. One of the wisest 
men I know said to me that he could only look 
upon creeds as historical documents. I don^t go 
so far as that : for creeds, if they are used at all, 
must have a present meaning. Jeremy Taylor, you 
know, wished to put aside all confessions of faith 
except the Apostles^ Creed.' 

Mountford summoned up courage to say that if 
words do not mean what they say, the Apostles' 
Creed is unmeaning, and had better go too. 

< No,' he said, * I do not agree. The Creeds 
are rightly retained, not only as a symbol of unity 
throughout the ages, though that is a great thing, 
but because if we tried to mend the language 
in which they are expressed, we should harden 
differences by new formulas, check intellectual 
progress, and probably create new sects. We 
cannot think exactly as they did. The Pope 
himself cannot think the thoughts of St. Peter. 
Our modem ideas of space, matter, spirit, relation 
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cannot but modify the old theological concep- 
tions.^ 

* Then would it not be better to say " the 
Church has believed "^ than to say ** I believe '^ ? ' 

* No ; because the thought is like though not 
identical,^ he answered. ^^^ Descended into hell^ 
may not represent to me as simple a fact as ^^ was 
buried,^ but I can find a true meaning in the 
words, though very likely not the same as the 
original meaning. Christian formularies are for 
the most part expressed in the language of an 
obsolete philosophy, and require to be translated 
into our thought. Newman says as much about 
transubstantiation. The difficulties which we 
modems feel will not issue in denial, but in a 
fuller and larger belief. And so I say again, do 
not be afraid of results. They will lead to other 
results. Do not be impatient, and require to know 
now what is only in course of being revealed. We 
must use the thought of our time to interpret 
antiquity. We must not let logic plus authority 
take the place of reason. Religious reasoning, if 
it is to be real, must fit in with the methods of 
thinking which are necessary to us. It was so in 
the Middle Ages, and again at the Reformation. 
Of course all admit this in theory ; but in spite of 
it the Roman Church accepts an enormous assump- 
tion, namely, the absolute truth of all that has ever 
been defined ; and having done this, trusts that it 
will come right through logic.^ 

^ But is not that what you call not fearing 
results ? ' 
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* I call it topsy-turvy theology ; the pyramid on 
its apex. You are not at liberty to accept an 
enormous assumption from which to argue, till 
you are quite clear that it does not involve an 
absurdity ; that is the mischief of the d priori 
method, from which we have not yet got free. 
These involved results go towards the sum of the 
antecedent improbability ; for instance, in the case 
of ecclesiastical miracles. If St. Januarius is at 
the bottom of the cup, distrust the honey at the 
brim. You will have to drink St. Januarius out 
at last. We must avoid the prime absurdity of 
expecting to know everjrthing about the tran- 
scendental ; an absurdity equal to the opposite 
absurdity of denying that we can know anything 
about it, and dogmatising from the heights of 
ignorance. Herbert Spencer talks about the Un- 
knowable as if he knew all about it. 

'Another principle of thinking is, stare super 
antiqtias vias. Perhaps you are surprised at 
hearing that from a neologist.'' 

' Not at all, sir,^ answered Mountford, with 
respectful impertinence. ' I should be sorry if you 
did not end with a paradox.** 

* Well,' he said, * a paradox is a nut to crack. 
You shall crack it for yourself, or we will have a 
walk : to-morrow if you like. If I did not believe 
that paradox, I should become a member of some 
sect or other ending in ^' ism,'' anything but what 
I am, a clergyman of the Church of England.' 

When Philip More was asked by Robert Mount-* 
ford — ^it was always * question-time ' with him — 
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first, how he brought the actuality of present 
thought into touch with his bold treatment of 
Christian beliefs in the past and his speculations for 
the future ; and secondly, how an English clergyman 
could reconcile so free a handling of dogma with 
dogma itself as expressed in formulas, he would 
answer somewhat as follows: If ^Prceskd fides 
suppkmentum senstmm dsfedui^ so does Hope 
supply the defect of Faith. He could not give a 
complete logical reason for his belief; but he 
thought Hope to be the atmosphere in which 
religion breathes most freely, and he could face a 
logical process which seemed to lead to negation, 
because Hope gave him reasons for a faith in afiir- 
mation. ^ Though I cannot know God, I can pray 
to Him : though I cannot define the divinity of 
Christ, I can be certain of it. I can believe that 
He is risen, though I am in doubt as to the 
manner of the Resurrection. Though I cannot 
prove immortality, I can trust God for it.** 

On the other point he was, perhaps, too bold. 
His position was that he and his like were stand- 
ing in the doorway, as it were, to prevent the door 
being closed in the face of questions which call for 
answer, not exclusion; and that to go out would 
be to betray a trust. He could give the sick and 
the poor a reason for faith and hope, he said, with- 
out troubling them or himself with dogma. 

As for non-natural interpretation of symbols 
and articles, he said that this was a question 
of degree. Some accommodation of formulas to 
modem thought, some reservation or economy, was 
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practised by all, even in the Apostles^ Creed. His 
own belief was a matter for his own conscience, 
but it would not be right for him to set up a 
rationalist propaganda at St. Benet^s, as some 
ritualists did in their churches ; laying down some 
doctrine outside the Anglican spectrum. ^They 
are popular now, and may do what they like : our 
turn will come, as the wheel turns, and then we 
too shall be tempted to go too far.^ 

That is what he said, and there I leave it. But 
I believe that he had many questionings. ^ If faith 
is a discipline,^ he 4said, < so is doubt ^ ; and there 
were times when the contradictions of reason and 
faith pressed hard upon him. ^When one is 
within the precincts of Doubting Castle, one may 
escape Giant Despair and his crab- tree cudgel ; 
but Mrs. Diffidence will come in unexpectedly with 
her faint counsellings ; and sometimes they are 
hard to meet.^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

*Well,' said Mr. More to Mountford as they 
set out for their walk, *have you cracked your 
nut, stare super cmtiqtuis vias? You called it a 
paradox, but it is not only a paradox.^ 

* How to combine new and old ? No, sir ; I do 
not see how to do it, but I can form some idea of 
what you mean. You wish to preserve what is 
valuable and put up with rubbish, like the wheat 
and the tares.' 

^ Yes ; that parable should have been a warning 
to the Church of England. Our reformers rooted 
up much religion with what they thought to be 
the tares of heresy : prayers for the dead, memory 
of the saints, much beautiful and harmless ritual. 
There are always two parties of Pharisees in the 
Church of England, trying to narrow it. The 
third is the party of the Sadducees or Herodians, 
to which most of the ofScial class belong, the 
ecclesiastical Whigs ; the comprehensive or political 
party. The Pharisees, high and low, do not like 
them. Some one told me that the Bishop of 
Northworthy is "hardly a Christian." I do not 
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suppose it is true. At any rate he is a sensible 
man and answers his letters.^ 

I do not justify Mr. More in talking in this 
way to a young man. He would not have said it 
to eveiybody; and his half-ironical sayings were 
sometimes misunderstood. But there were a few 
of the theological students with whom he liked to 
talk without reserve, and he checked their crudities 
by showing that he entered into the state of mind 
which produced them. ' My dear boy,^ he said to 
one of them, ^if you solve all questions at that 
rate, you will have nothing left to think about when 
you are fiffcy.^ And in answer to some outburst 
against abuses, ^ There are many bad things in the 
world, but none of them came into it without a 
good reason.^ And on another occasion, when a 
student had made some nihilistic venture in an 
essay, ^You had better come back to the right 
end of the bough before you begin to saw. Take 
time to think about it; or, what is better, take 
your essay, and answer it yourself. When you see 
the objections, you will be able to write something 
more sober.^ Mr. More was accused of unsettling 
young men^s minds ; whereas a truer experience was 
that he helped to settle them. His habit of seem- 
ing to take nothing for granted deepened in those 
who cared to understand him a sense of the gravity 
of the questions which he handled in so free a 
style. What seemed to some petulance was a sign 
of seriousness. And this, I think, has been the 
permanent result of the influence of the men of 
his school — ^too various, perhaps, to be called a 
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sdiool, — ^Maurice, Stanley, Mark Pattison, Thirl- 
wall; a school which may be accused of impa- 
tience, and even of shallowness, but not of want of 
seriousness. 

^ I look upon the Church of England,^ he said, 
^as the chief security we have for maintaining 
sanity in religion. What this nation can do when 
it is not balanced by worldly makeweights you see 
in the vagaries of sectarians. Nonjurors, and Sal- 
vationists. The clergy who cry out for disestablish- 
ment say, that it would make the Church more 
spiritual ; but they mean, more superstitious. The 
establishment, that is, the lay pressure, is the great 
safeguard against superstition. If it were re- 
moved, and Convocation left supreme without the 
check of an ^^ Erastian ^ Upper House, the Chiurch 
of England would before very long, I believe, 
split into three sects, Romanisers, Evangelicals, 
and Broad Churchmen ; and the three of them, 
when the clergy went down in the social scale, 
as they would do in twenty or thirty year&— for 
you do not suppose that the congregations would 
contribute four or five millions a year, besides what 
they subscribe voluntarily now — ^those three parties, 
I say, would drain off to the Roman Catholics, 
the Wesleyans, and the Congregationalists and 
Unitarians. The residuum would cease to be com- 
prehensive. They would alter the Articles and 
Prayer Book, and become a very respectable and 
rather learned High Anglican body, something like 
the Nonjurors, a pale and dwindled shadow of our 
full-blooded, prosperous, hard-working, and on the 
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whole high-minded Church of England. A dis- 
established Church would by degrees cease to be 
dignified, learned, and liberal, three things which 
no other church possesses to the same degree as 
ours. Let us take those three things in order. 
Dignity first. If you destroy endowments, what 
bea>mes of bishops, deans, and cathedrals ? ^ 
« Roman Catholic chapters are dignified.' 
< Yes, because they rest on the immense prestige 
of a universal church. The disestablished Church 
of England would not be even national. All the 
large incomes would be reduced to half their value, 
and the stateliness of the Church would disappear. 
My brother would not be able to live in the 
deanery, much less to subscribe as he does to the 
repairs of the Minster: indeed, I do not know 
what would become of the Minster. Remember 
that when the monasteries were disendowed the 
abbeys fell down, and that the cathedrals were 
put up to sale in the Civil War. I see no security 
against the same thing happening again fifty years 
hence. Of course we can worship God without 
cathedrals ; but as we have got cathedrals, I wish 
to honour Him by preserving them. Then, as to 
the dignitaries themselves, some people think that 
they are over-paid. I am not a fair judge ; but I 
am sure that the professional income of the higher 
clergy is not larger than what they would make in 
other professions ; and if you take away the prizes 
of a profession, you will bring the profession down 
in the world, and probably not raise it nearer 
heaven.' 
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< Is not the archbishop^s fifteen thousand a year 
a great stumbling-block to the poor ? ^ Mouniford 
asked. 

* I believe it is, but they do not remember how 
much of it goes to the poor.^ 

* The poorer clergy would be better endowed 
if the revenues of bishops and deans were cut 
down.' 

^Well, suppose that the cathedrals and their 
staff have now half a million revenue ; take away 
half, and you have a quarter of a million to increase 
small livings. I would rather raise it by subscrip- 
tion than pluck the feathers of my brethren, the 
cathedral rooks. 

*Then learning: I believe that the Church 
would cease to be learned if its property were 
taken away. Laymen will not endow canonries 
and divinity chairs. We shall have payment by 
results; that is, men too busy in making their 
living by parish work to have time to read and 
write.' 

* The Scottish Free Kirk clergy are learned.' 

^ Yes, because they belong to the same class as 
professors and dominies; and because the whole 
nation is educated and poorer, and so more on a 
level. I don't want to level down, but I should 
like to see a considerable addition of poor clergy 
to do the kind of evangelising which the Non- 
conformist clergy do, and the Salvationists also 
do in their way. I doubt whether the poor would 
like them better than what they have got, but I 
wish the experiment to be tried. But then, you 
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know, I want to draw the Nonconformist deigy 
and laily into the Chnrch'^s net.^ 

^ I wish it were possible ; but they do not like 
the ChoiclL And how can you draw them in ? '* 

^ It would not be done in a year or in a genera- 
tion. I would abolish clerical subscription, and 
let the use of the Prayer Book be the only test. I 
would enlarge the Prayer Book, popularise Churdi 
government, and admit the laity to a share in it. 
If there were no grievance, the reasons for keep- 
ing separate would be removed, and nothing but 
the historical sentiment — ^which is very strong, I 
know — would stand in the way. But there is 
no historical sentiment stronger than that of the 
Quakers, and social causes have greatly diminished 
that body in twenty years. Dissenters and Church- 
men are more cordial to each other than they used 
to be ; and if the disabilities were removed they 
would draw nearer still. Enlarge the Prayer Book, 
give us something like a Directory of Public 
Worship, and there is more hope of their coalescing 
with the Evangelical wing of the Church.^ 

*But Convocation will not enlarge the Prayer 
Book,^ Mountford objected. • They think it would 
come to pieces if it were unstitched.** 

<Not yet, and possibly never: but they must 
do it, if we are to remain, as we have always been, 
a progressive Church. We have progressed in 
toleration and comprehension ; prosecutions for 
ceremony are almost unknown, and so is prosecu- 
tion for doctrine. A man may preach almost any- 
thing he likes, and write still more freely, if he 
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does not mind not being promoted; and if we 
ever have a Liberal Prime Minister again, there 
may be a move in that direction too. Gladstone 
is a Tory in Church matters.^ 

^ Liberal — ^that was the third point.^ 

* Yes ; I think the Church of England even now 
wonderfully liberal and open to new ideas. There 
is no church like it in that, and therein is the 
promise of the future. As I was saying, if the 
Church were disestablished, and Convocation able 
to do as it liked, the liberal element would be in 
danger.'' 

* But how will you deal with Convocation ? ' 
*By bringing the Lower House as well as the 

Upper House under lay influence. I don^t mean 
the House of Laymen — that i» more clerical than 
the clergy. The laity of the upper classes are 
inclined to liberal theology ; and they are getting 
to be suspicious of sacerdotalism. Take away the 
parson^s monopoly, and give the laity a hand in 
the Church government of the parishes and dioceses 
and a voice in Convocation. The veto of the parson 
would go, but his influence would be increased. — 
But here we are at home. Let us take another turn 
in the lime-tree walk.— -To sum up, I wish to en- 
large the Prayer Book, to abolish subscription, and 
to bring the Church more under lay influence.'' 
^ But I don^t see that that has much to do with 

^ Don^t you ? I keep Church and State together. 
I preserve the ancient formularies. I would not 
erase a line of the Prayer Book, but only add some- 
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thing, and give more liberty in the use of it. I 
bring back the laity to their primitive right of 
being consulted in Church matters. I preserve you 
fix)m falling into the hands of a sacerdotalising 
clergy, and I encourage the clergy to submit them- 
selves to lay influence. I think all this is the 
true conservatism. It is the only way by which 
the Church of England can be preserved — that is 
to say, the old Protestant Church of the last three 
centuries. I know nothing about an imaginary 
mediaeval Church of England which held Roman 
doctrine, and yet was somehow distinct from the 
Church of Rome, and which Queen Elizabeth 
piu'ged from Protestantism. That is some of the 
topsy-turvy history we were speaking of: it is 
much favoured by High Church historians, who 
see one side of Cranmer^s mind and forget the 
other.^ 

^ I thought Cranmer was looked upon as a mere 
politician.** 

* Cranmer studied everything,' said Mr. More. 
^ He was interested in the origin of dogma as well 
as its development, and we owe to him more than 
any one else that the Church of England is based 
upon history as well as doctrine. The primitive 
Church was full of tradition or opinion, as well 
as biblical dogma, and this was remembered by 
England, and forgotten by the Continental re- 
formers, who cared for nothing but the Bible and 
their own interpretation of it. History was one of 
Cranmer's lodestars, comprehension another. And 
comprehension ought to be progressive; it ought to 
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welcome all new light and be afraid of no opinion 
out of which light can be extracted.** 

*You said "dogma'' just now,' Mountford 
objected ; ^ what becomes of dogma, if " progress " 
means that we are to follow all the new lights? 
The dogmas may be truer than some of them.' 

< Quite true ; progress may be in a wrong direc- 
tion : but dogma must submit to be questioned 
by new lights, and truth will not suffer by it. 
Dogma, if it remains too long unquestioned, is 
an antiseptic : it kills, like arsenic, by preventing 
the renewal of tissue. That is the true meaning 
of such sayings as '< Every definition is an evil," 
"Creeds are produced by heresies," and so on. 
Whenever growth sets in, dogma is in danger ; and 
vice versd. In the Roman 'Church, since doctrine 
must grow there too, the sources of the stream have 
to be medicated. Infallible words which have one 
meaning are twisted to bear another, and made 
capable of receiving an lumatural expansion whilst 
still remaining infallible. Piisce oves meaa is a 
famous historical instance. In our Church, many 
beliefs which have lived their time are allowed to 
die, and new beliefs to grow up; and so there takes 
place a development of a different kind, new facts 
coming in and supplying ideas to feed minds differ- 
ently nourished. You call that " latitudinarian," 
I suppose. I accept the word.' 

He went on, holding his latchkey in his hand, 
as he stood by the garden door, his face and voice 
fall of animation: ^The Church of England is 
by all its history latitudinarian, that is, it admits 
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difference of opinion, as wide as the difference 
between Laud and Jewel. Carry that on for 
three centuries, into a broader field of thought, 
and you have the difference between Colenso and 
Mackonochie. If Colenso ought to leave the 
Church, Mackonochie ought to go too. We lost 
noble opportunities of fuller comprehension, at the 
Restoration, at the Revolution, and in the times 
of Wesley ; and we are losing them still ; but I 
have not lost hope, nor will, as long as disestab- 
lishment is kept off. That is Stanley^s position : 
his whole life has been a fight for comprehension ; 
and I honour him for staying where he is, in 
spite of the cry of ^^ Come out,^ and the clamour 
against him as a courtier and a traitor. K it 
were not for him, and those whom he encourages 
by his example, the Church of England would 
petrify. Some say it has petrified; but I don^ 
agree."* 

^ I should have thought that Stanley would hold 
a higher position still, if he did not try to re- 
concile things which plain men think to be irre- 
concilable.^ 

< No,^ he replied ; ^ for an outcast is not listened 
to unless he will found a sect ; whereas if he preaches 
^^ strange things ^'' within the Church he must be 
heard, and either allowed, silenced, or cast out. 
And if we will be patient,^ he went on, ^ we shall 
be allowed in time. The bishops have something 
of the spirit of Gamaliel in them, thanks to conge 
d'ilire. Tait has no wish to Oeofiax^lv' If he 
were not the most courageous man in England, I 
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should say that he is afraid of Stanley ; but it is 
not so. It is the business of the one to defend 
and of the other to attack. They reminded me 
of Cohom and Vauban at Namur ; Vauban defend- 
ing Cohom^s works against himself, two of a trade 
opposing one another, each admiring the other.^ 

^ Some people would say that Cohom has a friend 
or two within the walls.' 

^ I know,' he said, laughing ; ^ but that comes of 
carrying a metaphor too far.' 

Here the Minster bells began to toll, and they 
parted* 



CHAPTER XIX 

TROUBLES 

I HAVE never had time to be unorthodox,^ said 
Mr. More in answer to Crucible, who was talking 
against neology with no great knowledge of the 
subject : an answer which ended the conversa- 
tion, as it conveyed no meaning to Crucible. Mr. 
More explained afterwards that he had meant 
to say, that to give up the framework of religion 
required more time than it takes to read Essays 
cmd Reviews^ or even half-a-dozen German books. 
^ It is possible to accept a number of negative con- 
clusions without allowing that the general con- 
clusion is negative. The sum of evidence on all 
hands, as far as I can judge it, is that God is in 
the world, and specially in the Christian Church. 
If a man were to give up his life to proving the 
contrary thesis, he might possibly come in time to 
believe it ; but it would not be time well spent. 
That is what I meant by not having leisure to be 
unorthodox.' 

* But after all, you are unorthodox, Philip, or 
at least people think so,' said Miss More. 

* Oh yes, I have no respect for doxolatry. As 
for reading and talking about an unorthodox book 
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like Essays cmd Reviews — if it is unorthodox — 
or Matthew Amold^s works, you cannot expect me 
to give up that — I do it on principle.' 

* You do yourself harm.^ 

* I like doing myself harm.' 

* You may do harm to others, Philip,' 
*'rhat is much more serious.' 

^I mean,' said Miss More, Hhat by keeping 
aloof from parties you make people believe that 
you belong to the unorthodox side, and the young 
men quote you and think it rather fine to be un- 
orthodox.' 

^VPTiy should they quote me? I don't quote 
them — ^but what do they quote ? ' 

^ It seems you said one day that you wished Mr. 
Crucible would learn German and read German 
theology instead of misquoting the Fathers.' 

* I said quoting, didn't I ? ' 

* Very well then, quoting — why did you say so ? ' 
^ Because Crucible always possesses me with the 

spirit of paradox. Of course I need not have said 
it, though it is quite true. Crucible is too certain 
about everything in heaven and earth. I will have 
a walk with him, and advise him to learn German. 
I don't think he would do himself much harm. 
He would not get far enough. You need not 
be afraid, Elizabeth. Crucible will never be a 
heresiarch.' 

*Then there is poor Mr. Elliot, who believes 
you to be a good Christian, but is frightened 
when he hears that you have read Renan and 
even quote him.' 
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'Elliot is old enough to take care of himself; 
and he is not likely to think vety ill of me. He 
is too charitable, and we know each other too well. 
He has always given me a long tether. The fact 
is, Elizabeth, people in general don^t understand 
irony, and one forgets that it is so. Henceforward 
I will never speak in a metaphor.^ 

'Till the metaphor presents itself,^ rejoined 
Miss More. < Very well, I will be witness to your 
promise.^ 

Mr. More was sometimes, as we know, incautious 
in his remarks ; and in the midst of the Esmys 
and Reviews controversy said in the chapter 
common room one day at an audit dinner, in 
the presence of the whole chapter and minor 
chapter, that he did not see much harm in the 
book* He was perhaps the only person in the 
room qualified to pronounce such an opinion, for 
he had read the book, and many other books, and 
knew something of the fates of books, and how 
great a dust may be raised by a small wind. But 
if he alone was qualified to utter this opinion, 
every one who heard him was qualified to criticise 
it ; and the speech was remembered, and brought 
up against him years after. Indeed, the controversy 
about Essays and Reviews^ in which Mr. More 
for the most part kept silence, put a mark of 
'unsoundness^ upon him. He gave offence by 
subscribing to Rowland Williams^s defence fimd; 
and spoke indignantly about the ' persecution ^ of 
Bishop Colenso. He said to Archdeacon EJaox, 
who was testifying against Matthew Arnold — ' such 
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a son of such a father^ — that he thought such 
books did good as well as harm. They made 
people think. 

^They had much better not think about such 
subjects,^ said the archdeacon. And he meant it. 

There was a clerical association in Sunning- 
well, which met once a fortnight to read and 
expound the Greek Testament ; and sorely did it 
need expounding, when the evangelical parsons 
got hold of a text in Revelation, or the budding 
generation of ritualists talked Liddon second-hand. 
The neighbouring clergy came in from country 
vicarages, drawn or carried by clerical cobs not 
very well groomed. Mr. Daly came from Chadford 
in a high phaeton with a handsome pair of 
horses, handsome himself and blond, with mutton- 
chop whiskers, well-fitting black clothes, and no 
asceticism expressed in his ample white tie, gold- 
rimmed spectacles, broad shoulders, hearty laugh 
and greeting; a good specimen of the well-con- 
nected and well-beneficed clergyman of thirty years 
ago, bom, if not in the purple, at any rate in the 
cloth, brought up to take orders, and never having 
imagined any other career. A wholesome, kindly, 
overbearing man; a good man of business; a 
moderate scholar and divine, but a good preacher 
and useful in his parish. There were many of 
these in the old days, and some still survive to 
give the Church of England its peculiar colour; 
and long may they continue to do so. Do not 
drive them away, my long-coated brethren and 
fathers. They too have their use, though they 
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have heard less talk about dogma, and wete not 
educated at theological colleges. 

Then there were the town clergy, old and new, 
from Sunmngwell and even Hilchester. The old, 
somewhat rusty and evangelical, hoping to save a 
soul here and there, but knowing the difficulties 
of souls nourished on small wages ; the new, with 
their wideawakes and clerical stocks, bent upon 
missions and guilds, and expecting great results in 
a short time. Of the first sort, the oldest and 
most respected was Mr. Elliot, prebendary of 
Stockton Fleming and rector of St. Jude^s. He 
had been brought up as one of Charles Simeon^s 
godly young men, a votary of a sincere but lean 
gospel. He believed in revivals, but had had 
little success in them. He had to fight daily, not 
with the devil of dissent, served, as his High 
Church brethren thought, by him and by others 
who preached the same Gospel as themselves and 
worshipped the same God, but a militant devil, 
the devil of ginshops and slums, of hot factory 
rooms and squalid sweating -shops, a devil who 
ruled drunken husbands, drunken wives and heatiien 
children ; for Sunningwell, though small, was 
large enough to contain all this. This made Mr. 
Elliot rather impatient of clergymen of the modem 
type, who were ready to teach him much that he 
had known when they were at school^ and much 
more which, to his thinking, was true neither then 
nor now ; or if true, was not true to those who 
preached it, because they had not learned it by 
experience of their own. 
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It was difficult for him to be tolerant of Mr. 
Brassington, vicar of St. Radegund's, a new comer 
and highflyer. * He is only a colt, remember, my 
dear Elliot,^ said the canon. ^A colt,^ said Mr. 
Elliot grimly ; * it is a pity they don't break them 
before sending them down here.' Brassington was 
a man of character and principle, said his friends ; 
a bully and an obstinate mule, said his enemies ; 
a young man with plenty of stuff in him, who 
would one day become wiser, thought the neutrals, 
who were the majority and probably in the right. 
Just now, being in a fervour of orthodoxy, he was 
inclined to attack anything which seemed unortho- 
dox ; and he was sharpening his weapons when Mr. 
More came into the room where the GreekTestament 
society were meeting, one Wednesday afternoon. 

After prayers had been said as usual, Mr. Brass- 
ington, who happened to be chairman, announced 
that he had to put a motion to the meeting, to 
the effect that the society wished to place on record 
their sense of the danger to religion contained in 
Bishop Colenso's writings and other works of a like 
tendency ; and added that some of those present 
thought it desirable that all members should affix 
their signatures to this motion when carried. 
* Where religion is at stake,' he added, ^ it would 
not be desirable that any members of this society 
should seem to be neutral.' A pamphlet, he said, 
had recently been published in the town, in which 
books written by Darwin and Matthew Arnold had 
been mentioned with but slight blame and some 
praise ; and it was his opinion that they ought to 
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clear themselves from any appearance of agreement 
with such teaching. 

The author of the pamphlet in question was Mr. 
Elliotts curate, Scott, a hard-headed North-country- 
man with a Durham degree ; he was known to be 
a friend of Mr. More, and Mr. More felt that the 
stroke was aimed at himself. He got up immedi- 
ately, saying that he rose to order. The object 
of the society was to read and discuss the New 
Testament, not to approve or condemn books or 
doctrines. Either the intention of the motion was 
to issue a kind of informal canon, in which case he 
thought the bishop might object; or the object 
was to exclude dissentients, in which case the 
society would be turned to party purposes, and 
defeat its own end, which was that clergymen of 
different opinions should meet to speak freely and 
so come to know each other. He would like to 
take the sense of the meeting as to whether the 
motion was in order. 

^ And now,^ the canon proceeded, speaking with 
a slight sharpness of tone, ^ I wish, Mr. Chairman, 
if you will allow me, to say a few words on a 
personal matter. I understand that some words of 
mine, privately spoken it is true, and some time 
ago, but perhaps incautiously, have given offence. 
I am not here to apologise for them, for they were 
sincerely spoken, nor to justify them. I will only 
say that my opinion is what it has always been, 
that the Church of England fears no discoveries. 
It has no Index ExpwrgaiormSj and puts no books 
to the ban/ 
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* Convocation,' murmured Mr. Brassington. 

* Yes,' said Mr. More, * but it was a bad pre- 
cedent. Books of this sort set men thinking; 
criticising, if you will. The more knowledge is 
increased, the better for us all. Our clergy should 
be learned as well as devout. And,' he added, 
^ I will never cease to protest against the idea 
that the Church of England is the property of 
any one party. Thirty years ago, you gentle- 
men ' — ^he turned to Mr. Brassington and Canon 
Vane — * would have been silenced or deprived of your 
benefices if you had preached the doctrines which 
you now preach. The Church has supported you 
because of your good works, and you have a right 
to your opinions ; but you must not wish to mono- 
polise the Church and banish those who do not 
agree with you. If this motion is passed, as I fear 
it may be, I shall feel it my duty to put the whole 
matter before the bishop, and beg him to interpose 
his authority.' 

*The bishop has nothing to do with it,' Mr. 
Brassington interrupted. 

*I will not presume to say what the bishop's 
action may be. But I suppose that the vow of 
canonical obedience obliges us to accept his decision 
whatever it may be.' 

Mr. Brassington looked as if he did not quite 
know what the vow of canonical obedience was; 
but he made no answer, and Mr. More went on 
more calmly : 

* I am not used to making long speeches, and I 
have said enough. But I wished to be plain, and 
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to say clearly what I should do in a contingency 
which I hope will not arise. You will forgive me 
if I have spoken too warmly. I could not but feel 
strongly.' 

He sat down, but no one got up to answer. 
They had expected a halting defence, and were not 
prepared for an attack. 

After a short silence, which appeared to be more 
uncomfortable to the others than to the delinquent 
himself, Mr. Brassington rose, and said, in a less 
warlike tone than that of his last remark, ^ Does 
any one wish to speak to the motion ? If not, I 
will put it to the meeting.' 

'No, Mr. Brassington,' answered Mr. More per- 
emptorily. 'The motion is not in order, and I 
desire that it may be cancelled.' 

' I think,' said Mr. Brassington, feeling the chair, 
metaphorically speaking, slide from under him, 
' that I ought to put the motion ; but of course I 
am in the hands of the meeting.' 

Mr. Elliot would have risen, which would have 
been unwise; but Canon Vane, who seemed to 
reserve his common sense for a crisis, anticipated 
him, and in a few conciliating words said he thought 
the motion should be withdrawn for the present. 
' No doubt, opportunity for discussion will arise,' 
he added, 'and we shall all be glad to hear Mr. 
More's views on this as on all other subjects, whether 
some of us agree with them or not. And there 
seems some doubt whether we are within our limits 
in proceeding as is proposed. At any rate I am 
sure this is not the best time for discussing so 
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difficult a subject ; and if the chairman will allow 
me, I will move the adjournment of the meeting/ 

This was put and carried, and Mr. More walked 
home without speaking to any one. I am bound 
to add that he did not give an account of himself 
to his sister, who only heard a strangely distorted 
report of the meeting the next day from Mrs. 
Enox. Mrs. Sjiox regretted that the archdeacon 
had not been there (she meant, she wished she had 
been there), he was so right-minded, and understood 
a chairman^s duty so wdl — she was sure that harm 
would come of this. 

Miss More was sorry that her brother had again 
made himself misunderstood. But they did not 
discuss the question. There were many occasions 
when she kept her own counsel and let her brother 
alone. Miss Ellen Beach wondered why clergymen 
should be more quarrelsome than laymen; and 
Miss Crabb answered her, that most clergymen 
were fools, and it was a pity Mr. More was one of 
the cloth. He at least had some sense. 

Mrs. Enox was right after all. Harm, or at 
least trouble, did come of it. Mr. More had to 
learn by his own experience the truth of the 
counterpart to the proverb, 'A word spoken in due 
season, how good is it ! ^ He spoke a word out of 
season, and it had serious consequences. Finding 
that Mr. Scott was looked upon with suspicion, 
and that Mr. Elliot was being urged to get another 
curate, he preached a sermon in the Minster on 
the subject of Gamaliel, setting forth the duty of 
studying new doctrine and not condemning it 
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merely because it was new. The fear of novelty, he 
said, had done much harm in the Church from the 
earliest times, and the danger was always one to 
be guarded against. The Church need not fear 
new lights; and those who preached unfamiliar 
doctrine might perhaps be friends, not enemies, if 
they were rightly understood. 

In this sermon, which was to have unexpected 
consequences, he dwelt on the idea of continuity, 
as sjnnbolised by the Minster buildings ; one aspect 
of ixuth succeeding another ; continuity in history, 
change and innovation in methods of thinking. 
His concluding words were to this effect: 'The 
treasure of Christianity has always been contained 
in earthen vessels. Doctrine and historical tradi- 
tion once held to be essential to the faith were 
discarded by the Church of England at the 
Reformation. More will drop out of sight as time 
goes on. The form of the fabric will be altered, 
but the spiritual truth of Christianity will endure 
for ever.' 

Mr. More would not have preached such a 
sermon in his own church; but the Minster 
furnished him with something like a university 
pulpit, and he considered it his duty there to say 
something of the topics which were current in the 
Church, and not shunned in Bampton and Hulsean 
Lectures ; and in this instance he was not speak- 
ing for himself, but defending a new-comer from 
what he thought an unjust attack. 

The minds of Church people at Sunningwell 
travelled slowly, and Mr. More outran them. 
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Archdeacon Knox, who was present, was much dis- 
turbed. Mr. Brassington snorted defiance in the 
distance from the High Church camp. Mr. Elliot 
was pained for his friend^s want of reticence. 
Canon Vane stood up for him, all the more 
gallantly because he himself was of a different way 
of thinking. As the archdeacon expressed it, 
* More had inoculated Vane with the virus of 
indifferentism ^ ; in other words, he had loosened 
the cerements of intolerance and explained to 
Canon Vane the meaning of the word ^compre- 
hension ^ ; and in return Canon Vane had thrown 
light for him upon the High Church position. 

No one liked the sermon. Some said. Better 
leave it alone; they liked Mr. More himself, 
not his wild opinions ; let him keep them to him- 
self, and trust that his friends would stand by 
him : this sermon made it difficult for them to 
defend him. A few openly professed that they 
were glad he had thrown off the mask; it was 
better to be an imbeliever than a hypocrite. Mr. 
More found himself notorious, and met cold looks 
everywhere. Without knowing it, he had been 
piling fagots for his own burning. He had 
thought that his standing- point as a liberal 
Churchman was as clear to othei^ as it was to 
himself — a very natural mistake; and now he 
found he must not only justify but explain. All 
kinds of unforeseen difficulties appeared. Besides 
the stupidity which he spent his life in ignoring 
or combating, he found arrayed against him ortho- 
doxy, timidity, simplicity, and, most dangerous of 
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foes, common sense. Had he only let it alone ! 
But no, said his other self. Better that the 
dissatisfaction, since it was there, should come 
out. If he had been silent, his parishioners 
would have gone on talking together, and won- 
dering how he reconciled open profession with 
private disagreement. It was better to speak out 
and explain. 

But how to explain was the difficulty. People 
see so few things at a time, and in such a matter- 
of-fact way; the average mind sees ever3rthing 
from out one of many windows, and is only com- 
prehensive by being numerous. An explanation is 
misunderstood on nine points out of ten by nine 
hearers out of ten, and it is only the tenth, or 
perhaps the hundredth, who can see things £rom 
any point of view but his own. Here was a point 
of view which was no single point, but a focussing 
of many. How to explain it to any mind of 
partial conceptions ? 

Nobody liked the sermon. The dean was vexed, 
the chapter began to simmer, the theological 
students pricked up their ears. The Sunning- 
well Trtdh Teller^ a soil congenial to the growth 
of polemical weeds, had an article on wolves in 
sheep^s clothing; an important tradesman of St. 
Benefs parish went to St. Jude^s the next Sunday 
morning with all his family. The Sunday after 
two more pews were empty ; the TVtUh Teller had 
more articles. A correspondence arose in its 
columns between * Protestant' and 'Peacemaker,' 
which dictated the Protestant view, and did not 
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make for peace. Mr. More felt he must do some- 
thing : what, he did not yet see. 

The first battle-ground was the Greek Testa- 
ment meeting, where Mr. Brassington returned to 
the attack, with a worthier adversary. I never 
quite knew why Mr. More did not show fight. I 
believe he thought the storm would blow over after 
all, and that it was best to say little. And he 
may have thought his sermon injudicious. At any 
rate, he only said, in a few temperate words, that 
though there were things in the sermon objected 
to which might have been differently expressed, 
he thought it contained a tenable doctrine, and 
one which could not offend weak consciences. 

^It is not weak consciences, but strong con- 
sciences, which are offended by such doctrines,^ 
cried Mr. Brassington. Mr. More answered quietly 
that he should not defend himself. Every one in 
the room knew what he thought about liberty of 
opinion. He would leave his resignation in the 
chairman's hands, for the society to accept or 
reject as they thought proper. 

The society, after a warm debate, agreed by a 
narrow majority to accept Mr. Morels resignation. 
And now the fat was in the fire. Other resigna- 
tions followed, as might have been expected, and 
the society soon after, having lost cohesion, dis- 
solved itself. An address to the bishop, or the 
chapter, or to somebody at any rate, was talked 
about in the town, and the idea was only dropped 
because no one of any consequence cared to be 
connected with it. 
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Mr. More would gladly have let the matter rest. 
*If Mr. More goes out of his way to make con- 
troversy, and mixes himself up with such canaille 
as the Sunningwdl shopkeepers, he will deserve 
all he may get/ said Miss Crabb. * He has plenty 
of wisdom for other people. I wish he would keep 
some for himself. Why can^t he let it alone ? ^ 

As things were, it was not possible to let it 
alone. And so, taking his own counsel, not that of 
the dean, or his friend Vane, Mr. More preached 
another sermon in the Minster. It was on the 
text, * It was said by them of old time,^ and the 
drift of it was to argue that development of 
doctrine was inevitable, and that it came through 
spiritualising old beliefs. ^Beligion,^ said Mr. More, 
'if it is to be real, must not be in contradiction 
with the thought of the time. A thing stated in 
theological terms, if true at all, must be true when 
expressed in secular language. The Church, to 
hold her own against and in the world, must make 
use of worldly arms; she must take account of 
current philosophy and criticism, and meet them 
on their own ground.' He applied this to primi- 
tive Christianity, to the dark ages of barbarism, 
and to the mediaeval Church ; he dealt boldly with 
mediaeval mythologies, and pointed out that when 
they were written down they were neither more 
nor less credible than contemporary chronicles, and 
imposed no difficulties of belief upon those who 
recorded them; and showed (but without any 
parade of learning) that ages which believed in 
ecclesiastical miracles believed also in witchcraft; 
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and that the subtleties of scholastic logic were 
used to interpret science as well as faith. ^Are 
we,' he continued, *to believe all that the Dark 
Ages or the Middle Ages believed ? It is impos- 
sible. Roman Catholics who expect miracles at 
every shrine may hold the literal truth of the lives 
of the saints ; but we call that superstition, and do 
not wish to follow them. If our ordinary beliefs 
are freed from superstition, so should our religious 
conceptions be/ He went on to develop the some- 
what subtle and difficult thesis, that the old wine 
of the Christian belief may be poured into new 
bottles. The form which religion takes is con- 
tinually changing, and so even the creeds must 
mean difierent things, to those who repeat the 
words now, from what they meant to those who 
framed them ; the material forms in which true 
doctrines were presented might easily pass into 
the region of legend. Here he did not carry all 
his hearers with him ; for here was the point of 
divergence, the point at which it might be not 
unfairly said that violence was done to words, and 
non-natural meanings forced upon them. Mr. 
More did not try to convert his hearers to his 
own view. He only claimed freedom of thought 
and speech for himself and those who thought 
with him, and asked for a charitable construction. 
Having taken his hearers so far — be sure they 
listened, whether they agreed or not, — ^he applied 
what he had been saying to his own action ; telling 
his congregation that though he would rather have 
kept silence, there wfiis a time to speak too. ' I 
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am/ he said, * appointed by the law and order of 
the Church of England to serve in this church. I 
believe that I can do so with a clear conscience, 
accepting the ancient formularies in a modem 
sense, and not asking you to agree with me in 
every point. They do not cease to have a sacred 
meaning because that meaning has a new colour. 
I ask you,^ he said in conclusion, < to grant to the 
clergy the same liberty of conscience which the 
clergy would give to the laity ; to remember that 
no clergyman can express the opinions of all his 
hearers, and to remember also in charity that we 
are all servants of the same Master in a sense 
which is higher than opinions. Religion is a 
greater thing than dogma.^ 

The sermon failed in producing conviction. It 
was variously called by the uncharitable foolhardy, 
Jesuitical, obscure, over-candid, unpractical. It 
cleared Mr. More from the imputation of dark 
sayings, of implying one thing and uttering 
another; but some of his friends left the church 
feeling that a clergyman who had to teach the 
Grospel ought not to hold such views, either 
privately, because of the danger of insincerity, or 
openly, for fear of putting a strain upon the 
conscience of his flock. They believed that 
veracity was in danger; and those who thought 
most plainly and simply were most troubled. 
^ Here,^ said some outspoken critics, < is a man 
who owes everything to the Church, and is bound 
by formularies and articles, and yet makes no 
secret of his disagreement with them. He ought 
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to give up his orders and his preferment. It is 
not honest ; and so people would say, if it were 
anybody else.^ Such rumours, once heard, began 
to grow, and threatened the peace of the Friary. 

I suppose that such a sermon might be preached 
in these days without offence. But in the times 
about which I am writing, the sixties and seventies, 
when ritualism was only beginning to come into 
public view, when preachers of sermons and writers 
of books could be prosecuted in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and when science and criticism were batter- 
ing at the Church doors, whilst the congregation 
inside thought more of how they could succeed in 
keeping them out than on what terms they could 
let them in; — in those times such opinions as 
Mr. Morels caused uneasiness amongst his friends, 
and indignation among the orthodox. It was 
Mr. Morels belief that the change of opinion 
which has taken place since then, and which he 
foresaw, was being brought about without breach 
of veracity; but his veracity was impugned, and 
he was bound to defend it. 

His defence did not satisfy the archdeacon, an 
honest but narrow-minded man. He thought it 
his duty to make the simmering chapter boil over : 
in his own phrase, ^he would be no Laodicean.'' 
And here Mrs. Knox, who kept herself, as she 
believed, to her own province, and never meddled 
with ecclesiastical affairs, came forward unex- 
pectedly as the canon^s defender. She begged 
her husband not to go any further, and brought 
forward a number of sensible and womanly argu- 
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ments against his doing so; for Mn. Knox was 
a warm-hearted woman, and loved the Mores, for 
all their errors. She warned her husband of the 
odium he would incur, and the likelihood of his 
failing after all; but she could not move him. 
The archdeacon could be firm; he could also be 
obstinate, and now he had taken the bit in his 
teeth. So to the chapter he went, scorning all 
Gamaliels. He wrote to the dean, without too 
much consideration of his double character as 
dean and brother, asking for a chapter meeting 
to decide whether the sermon should be brought 
under the bishop^s notice. 

The dean was in a difficult position. He did 
not waste time in correspondence or conversation, 
since he knew Archdeacon Enox^s ways. He 
assumed no responsibility for Philip^s opinions, 
but said that the law was open to any one who 
chose to present articles against him, and that he 
would present them if called upon to do so ; but 
that he could take no cognisance of vague attacks. 
The dean could be relied upon for plain practice 
in a doubtful situation. He summoned the chapter 
meeting, and sent with the summons to Dr. Daly 
a private note to ensure his attendance. Dr. Daly 
had no sympathy with Mr. Morels views. But 
that, he said, was not the question. ' More is a 
gentleman, and we want gentlemen in the chapter. 
Of course I shall support him.^ 

The dean shared some of Philip^s opinions, not 
all. He was not a theologic€dly-minded man. As 
a man of the world, he thought that both the 
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sermons would have been better unpreached. He 
would have had a hard task in moderating, if 
parties in the chapter had been balanced. But 
Archdeacon Knox stood alone ; Vane being, as it 
were, engaged for the defence, and unwUling in 
any case to stir up strife; Rigge neutral, with 
parchment precedents on both sides ; and Dr. Daly 
ready with a silent vote if necessary. The arch- 
deacon saw that a division was not to be got from 
a Laodicean chapter, withdrew his motion, and 
took his grievance off to Mr. Brassington ; for 
High Church and Low Church are one when 
orthodoxy is impugned. Mr. Brassington thought 
that he had made a sufficient protest, and was 
inclined now to leave Mr. More to his own 
conscience. The sermons had been preached in 
the Minster, and he did not see how he could 
interfere. In short, he thought the archdeacon 
might attend to the roasting of his own chestnuts. 
And so the archdeacon wrote to the bishop, and 
asked his advice. 

The Bishop of Northworthy was inclined to 
peace and compromise, as official personages, for 
the good of the world, usually are. He was one 
of Lord Palmerston^s bishops, a moderate evan- 
gelical, a man of business rather than of learning, 
a better chairman than preacher. He received 
Archdeacon Enox^s complaint, wrote to the dean 
in order to learn the bearings of the affair, and 
desired Mr. More to come and see him at the 
palace, two miles from Northworthy. 

The question was a plain one, as it appeared to 
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Mr. More ; whether, if action were taken, he should 
resign his living and his canoniy, or stand on the 
defensive. The former was the easier course, though 
it involved a painful sacrifice. The latter, when 
he first considered it, seemed to be the path of 
duty, as it was the path of obloquy : for people in 
general did not understand how little Mr. More 
valued position and money ; nor did they perceive 
that what seemed double dealing was in reality 
plain dealing, and that to abdicate would be to 
contradict his life and teaching for thirty years. 
How gladly would he have bowed to the storm, 
and vacated his benefices ! But he felt bound to 
maintain the liberty of his order, and not to retire 
till, if it turned out so, he should be compelled by 
ecclesiastical law or episcopal authority to surrender. 
There was little comfort in either alternative. If 
the bishop should be hostile, and encourage Arch- 
deacon Knox to set the law in motion or take 
action himself, he thought it probable that he 
would be censured, or perhaps suspended; or, if 
acquitted, acquitted on some legal views of the 
ambiguity of language, which would leave an im- 
pression that he was willing to take advantage of 
a quibble. The pain which the prospect of the 
contest cost him, a contest in which, whatever 
happened, his reputation was likely to be lowered 
and his usefulness impaired, told upon his health. 
Restless nights, and days full of care, spent in 
questioning the sincerity of his own motives, and 
imagining the results of many possible courses of 
action, made him less fit than he had perhaps 
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expected to be to argue points with the bishop, 
whose formal letter rather indicated reserve than 
invited confidence. He could not expect much 
sympathy from the bishop ; but justice probably, 
disapproval certainly. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE BISHOP OF NOETHWOBTHT 

It was a cold March morning, with threatenings of 
storm, when Mr. More started on his journey to 
Northworthy. He was dispirited, feeling like a 
schoolboy sent for by the headmaster, and not 
seeing what good was likely to come of the 
interview. 

The cross-country journey involved a stay of a 
quarter of an hour at a junction. There, un- 
expectedly, Mr. Elliot appeared, bound in the 
opposite direction. It was an uncomfortable meet- 
ing : for the canon did not feel inclined to enter 
upon the subject which filled his mind, and Mr. 
Elliot, though he knew the occasion of the journey, 
would not intrude. They walked up and down the 
platform, feeling the minutes go slowly as they 
talked about ^ something else,^ till at length Elliot 
could keep silence no longer. * We elderly people 
find misimderstanding harder to bear than when 
we were young and liked fighting.^ 

*Yes,' replied the other; *I knew you would 
enter into my feelings, and that is a great deal to 
me. I don^t know, though, that I have much right 
to complain of misunderstanding. Well, I wonder 
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how it will all end : I don^t expect the bishop to 
aggravate difficulties.'* 

Here the train came up and they parted, Mr. 
Elliot bidding his friend a fervent ^ God speed.** 

He found the bishop^s carriage at Northworthy 
station, waiting to take him to the palace. This 
was a kind attention on the part of the bishop, 
an acknowledgment which he would not have made 
to every one ; but to Mr. More it seemed almost 
an indignity, so sore at he£urt was he, so much 
shaken from his habitual balance. The shining 
bays conveyed him swiftly to the Pcurk, with its 
gates and curtsying lodge- keeper, and crunched 
the gravel before the solid stone house built in the 
reign of Greorge H. 

He was shown into the bishop^s study, and the 
bishop came in immediately after. His manner 
was courteous, but stiff. His look seemed to say, 
' You have begun this fuss, and you must end it. 
I will do what I can to help you ; but it is not 
my business to get you out of a mess of your own 
making.^ The bishop was above all anxious to 
avoid a scandal. He did not want to understand, 
still less to discuss, Mr. Morels unpractical position. 
He only wished for peace. With a drawer fiill of 
angry letters to answer or at least acknowledge, he 
was not mclined to sympathise with Mr. More, 
whose trouble was all of his own making. He had 
no interest in ^German theology,^ which he thought 
had all been answered, even in anticipation, by 
English divines. Strauss troubled him not, nor 
Renan either — ^he thought the whole controversy 
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unnecessary, and had no wish either to maintain a 
heretical clergyman against his neighbours, or to 
become the dbampion of hot-headed curates and 
half-dissenting tradesmen. All his natural urbanilrf 
did not prevent him from greeting Mr. More with 
rather an aggrieved air. 

Bishops, we may suppose, know what the con- 
clusions of conversations are likely to be. A 
conversation saves time and trouble when both 
parties aim at the same result ; or when the major 
persona has made up his mind, and knows how to 
keep the upper hand; or when he wants to find 
out the other^s point of view before committing 
himself, apart from side issues, which often obscure 
communications by letter , and to clear misconcep- 
tions which may have been formed upon the partial 
statements of third parties. 

The bishop^s letters were all marked * Private,' 
as letters asking a person in authority to act 
publicly generally are. He did not read them to 
the canon, but told him briefly, and on the whole 
fairly, what they said. It was irritating to Mr. 
More to have to give an answer to a correspond- 
ence which represented neither what he said nor 
what he had meant; but the bishop's statement 
enabled him to see how and why he had been 
misunderstood, and where he had not been mis- 
understood. Discounting all exaggerations and 
distortions, it was plain to him, from the impres- 
sion he had made, that he had been dangerously 
incautious. 

* Mr. More,' said the bishop, after half an hour 
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had been spent in attempts on the part of the 
canon to explain what he considered to be the 
limits of liberty and authority, met by the bishop 
with parry of commonplaces, *I have much 
sympathy with your position as a parish priest, 
which I do not wish to weaken ' — (* Then,' thought 
Mr. More, ^ I am not going to be put in the dock.') 
— *but, you will permit me to say, very little 
with the opinions which you appear to have 
expressed. They go very near, Mr. More, to a 
scandal ; nay, hear me out '—with a raised hand m 
deprecation of a slight gesture of restiveness — * very 
near indeed to a scandal ; and I may be blamed 
for not taking official action. But I have much 
confidence in your sincerity; and though I think 
you have laid yourself open to misconception, to 
say the least, yet to take any hasty steps would 
do more harm than good. Personally, I should 
wish matters, if possible, to go no further than 
they have gone. I shall ask for no definite pledges 
from you ' — ^probably he felt that Mr. More neither 
could nor would give definite pledges, — * but only 
a general acknowledgment and acquiescence ; and 
as for myself, as I have been appealed to from 
several quarters ' — he laid his hand, as if in bene- 
diction, on the pile of letters in the open drawer, — 
*I conceive it to be my duty to mention this 
unfortunate afiair, in guarded and I hope kindly 
language, in my charge at the coming visitation. 
That will give me an opportunity of saying what 
I think are the limits of divergence, and of 
guiding the clergy of the diocese to a right use 
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of their liberty. If you find yomself able to act 
in aooordanoe with my wishes, all may yet be weU. 
But,^ he added, selecting a letter from the pile, 
^though this may be my own wish, I cannot 
answer for Archdeacon Khoz. He may not take 
the same view, and if he should think fit to take 
action, I have^ I believe, no power to j»event 
him.^ 

Archdeacon Knox^s letter at any rate did not 
speak of compromise. The bishop read it to Mr. 
More, and asked him what he proposed to do. 

'What does your lordship wish me to do?^ 
asked Mr. More. 

'Archdeacon Knox, you see, speaks plainly of 
heresy ; are you prepared to answer him ? ^ 

' Certainly not, my lord.^ 

'No; I think so too; such a correspondence 
would do more harm than good. But here is the 
letter, and I cannot disregard it. What may I 
say to Archdeacon Knox from you ? What amende 
can you make ? ^ 

Amende is a difficult word to pronounce, whether 
regarded linguistically or conversationally. Pro- 
nounoed, it cleared the talk from vagueness. 

^AmendCf my lord?^ said the canon, speaking 
with a slightly heightened accent. ' I admit that 
there are some expressions in my first sermon which 
may seem ill-advised. But when I was put on my 
defence, I had to defend myself, or recant. And 
my second sermon was meant as a defence, not as 
a recantation. Anything I were to do now would 
be remarked upon ; and I could not honestly unsay 
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what was deliberately said. K your lordship wishes 
me to say what I mean to do, I must answer, — 
nothing. I trust I have learned a lesson of caution ; 
but I have no amende to make for either of my 
sermons.^ 

< But aemel emiseumy Mr. More : your second 
sermon has attracted much attention. It has 
been commented on in the press, and mentioned 
in your chapter. A few conciliatory words '* 

* I will gladly accept your lordship^s ruling, if 
possible; but I do not see what I can do spon- 
taneously. Does your lordship agree with Arch- 
deacon Enox^s criticisms ? ^ 

^ You put me in a difficult position, Mr. More. 
I ask you what you propose to do, and you 
transfer the question to me.^ 

The conversation had come to a point when to 
avoid a deadlock one party or the other must 
make a move. Mr. More waited for the bishop 
to play the next piece, but as the bishop was 
silent he said, ^ It appears to me, my lord, that I 
may do one of three things : defend an action at 
law, if any is brought; resign my benefices; or 
remain as I am, under a promise to you that I 
will, as far as is possible, do nothing that shall 
provoke criticism.'^ 

There was a pause. The bishop would himself 
have preferred to accept Mr. More's offer of obedience 
and silence ; but he thought of the archdeacon and 
how he was to be answered, of the local press and 
how the controversy was to be prevented from filter- 
ing into the Church papers and even the THmee; 
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he thought of peace and compromise, of war and 
victory; he thought of neology and Evangelical 
truth, and found little comfort. It was necessary 
to say something, and he replied : ' There is a 
fourth course, Mr. More."^ 

* To recant and ask pardon for my fault ? No, 
my lord. You cannot wish me to do that,' said 
Mi* More decidedly, rising as he spoke. 

The bishop rose too. 'Do not misunderstand 
me, Mr. More. I fear that an uncompromising 
attitude may encourage Archdeacon Knox to go 
further. I would rather that you could meet him 
half-way, as I suggested. An action at law would 
cause a public scandal, and might possibly lead to 
suspension or deprivation. It could not fail to raise 
much bitter feeling. If you cannot take this view 
of the situation, the second course, that of resigna- 
tion, is simple, though painful. The third is diffi- 
cult to carry out.'* 

* I think,' said Mr. More, * with your lordship's 
leave I will go home and think the matter over. I 
would rather say nothing more at this moment.' 

' Do so,' said the bishop. * I do not wish to press 
you. Perhaps, as you have suggested it, I may say 
that to resign your living — ^I don't say the canonry 
— may, on reflection, appear to be the most con- 
sistent course ; but I do not give this as my own 
opinion.' 

If the bishop's words heul been written out in 
full with the unspoken commentary, the lining of 
the stuff, they would have run something in this 
manner : * Do so.' (I think I know how you will 
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decide, probably for No. 8 ; but you will get into 
trouble again possibly, as you are rather com- 
bative.) * I do not wish to press you.** (By which 
you will understand that I should like your answer 
as soon as possible.) ^ Perhaps you may find ^ (i.e. 
I think, and I don^ mind if you guess it) ^ that 
resignation is the best plan.'* (He is not en- 
tirely dependent upon his living. He ought to 
resign — ^I don^t much think he will, because he has 
a kind of craze about liberal theology. If he does 
not, there is no safeguard against his preax^hing any 
doctrine under the sun.) * The canonry "—{Well, I 
know whom I should appoint. But I don^t wish 
to be hard upon him. He can^t do much harm 
there, and he does good too ; one cannot but respect 
him.) * I don't give this as my own opinion.' (But 
you may take it so, if you like.) 

He went on more kindly and quite sincerely : 
<You must understand, ]V&. More, that I know 
how highly you are valued at Sunningwell, 
and I should be the last man to hint that you 
should give up your work there, if you can remain 
conscientiously.' 

Mr. More, who had by this time recovered his 
self-composure, said, ^ I think, if I understand your 
lordship right, that your opinion is in favour of 
resignation, but that you wish me to follow my 
own judgment.' 

The bishop had not exactly meant this ; he had 
rather hoped that Mr. More would have followed 
his judgment. But he could not say so, and he 
replied with some hesitation : ^ I think that if I 
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were in your position I should resign — ^not the 
canonry, that is a different matter/ 

* That would be giving up the work and retain- 
ing the sinecure. If I resign one, I resign both,^ 
said Mr. More with some little heat. 

^I think you are wrong,^ replied the bishop. 
* There is no cure of souls attached to your stalL 
But you will consider that point. You will let me 
know privately, for my own guidance, what your 
decision is ? ^ 

^ Certainly, my lord. You shall hear within the 
week.' 

Mr. More, then, if he wished to avoid public 
exposure, was to be silenced or muzzled, he was to 
hear himself publicly misrepresented by his bishop, 
who thought him unfit to have the cure of souL»— 
why not inhibit him at once? — ^to lose credit in 
the diocese and the chapter, to abandon his own 
defence, to lose much of the freedom of exposition, 
and the outpouring of thought and feeling, for 
which he cared so much ; or else he was to climb 
down from his pulpit and his stall and sit among 
the silent laity. 

Let it be remembered, in justice to the Bishop 
of Northworthy, that in the times of which I am 
writing controversy was raging on the subject of 
Biblical interpretation. Ten years earlier Essays 
cmd Reviews had been condemned, not only by the 
bishops, but by Convocation and by more than ten 
thousand of the clergy. Colenso, Stanley, Matthew 
Arnold, Greorge Eliot, Darwin were firing broad- 
sides against the received orthodoxy, or springing 
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mines beneath it, and held the popular ear. The 
bishop might, as a personal matter, have done 
more to help Mr. More; but his official answer 
must in any case have been pretty much what it 
was. Bishops, from the Pope downwards, are from 
their very position defenders of what is received ; 
and it is better for all parties that it should be so. 
They labour for peace and fairplay ; but whatever 
they do, hot disputants will call their impartiality 
lukewarmness, and their kindness timidity; and 
their best actions are sure to be misconstrued and 
misrepresented by churchmen and politicians. Some 
may think that it would be better that there should 
be no bishops at all on these terms, but so does 
not the Church of England think, nor did Mr. 
More. The Church has moved onward, and the 
bishops with it ; and if Mr. More were living now, 
he would find more courage and more kindness in 
his bishop'^s treatment of difficulties, and more 
knowledge of what is being written and spoken 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. More left the palace on foot. As he walked 
quickly down the wintry road in the bracing irost, 
past the uncompromising oak-trees in the park, 
under the uncompromising moon in her hard blue 
heaven, he felt more of a republican and un- 
Whiggish spirit than he had ever before experi* 
enced. The instinct of resistance was roused. He 
would have liked to meet an accusation in the 
bishop^s court, and leave it defeated but ennobled ; 
to return from the fight ' either with his shield or 
borne upon it.^ Lawn sleeves and shovel hats. 
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parks and palaces, pleased him not. The genius 
of compromise and decorum, the modus vivendi to 
which the Church of England sacrifices so much, 
and which he had supported all his life, seemed 
mean and almost hypocritical. ^Virtue even in 
rags^ had more charms than bishop^s purple and 
canonical fine linen. But he knew that this mood 
would not last : moderation would prevail ; he 
would make no scandal, nor ever sit in the seat of 
the martyrs. 

As he took his place in the cold, crawling train, 
and began to think the practical question over, no 
outlet seemed possible. He was determined to 
avoid publicity if he could, and not to pose as an 
ill-used man. He was disappointed that the bishop 
had done nothing to help him. True, officials 
must act in an official manner ; but a bishop was 
not only an official : he was a father in God, and 
should have given counsel and sympathy, not 
merely advised decorum. But he put away the 
thought as unworthy; and, indeed, though the 
bishop had not acted the part of a friend, he 
could not honestly say that he thought him un- 
reasonable. The bishop had on his side tradition 
and presqiption, the letter of formularies, and 
public opinion; and though the canon believed 
that his own was the better cause, it was a difficult 
cause to defend polemically. What was he to do ? 
If he resigned his benefices, he was declaring 
publicly, at the first breath of disapproval, that 
the position for which he had always contended 
was after all indefensible. And if he stayed where 
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he was, and preached neutral sermons, suppressing 
and economising, would he not be preferring peace 
and emolument to truth ? This was the condition, 
it appeared, on which the bishop would tolerate 
him, if indeed he would tolerate him even so. He 
was too old to change : too old to look for other 
work. How could he leave the poor of his parish, 
and his ^ theological boys,** with whom he had 
always abstained from controversy P He had aimed 
at moderation; he had no love for extremes. Well, 
to abstain from all polemics might be a discipline : 
it might also turn to an hypocrisy. He had not 
changed his opinions. Would he not, by not 
speaking his mind, as he was wont to do, give the 
impression of penitence for wrong-doing, when he 
well knew he had spoken as he believed it to be 
his duty to speak, as, perhaps, it was his duty still 
to speak ? But here, on the other hand, a new 
scruple came in. He could not be quite sure that 
there had been no vanity mixed up with his teach- 
ing ; that he had not been tempted to look upon 
himself as the champion of an unpopular cause 
and the harbinger of a new system. He did not 
see himself so clearly as usual. Again, if he 
brought himself to resist publicly, if he went 
before the court and was either acquitted or con- 
demned, he would become a marked man : if 
acquitted on a legal quibble, it would be worse 
than condemnation. He hated the idea of bearing 
or foUowing the flag of party; a party, too, with 
whose intellect he sympathised more than with 
their temper. He cared more for the spirit of 
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Christianity than for liberal opinion. Would it 
not be better, after all, to live obscurely in his 
parish, and submit to the bishop'*s ruling, than to 
court praise and blame as an outcast ? Pride he 
cast aside from very pride. Interest he could dis- 
regard : for though he would become a poor man, 
he could manage to live on his own means, and he 
had never looked for promotion ; but, indeed, if it 
had been otherwise, he would still have disregarded 
interest. Then, for the hundredth time, came in 
the thought of Elizabeth displaced from her modest 
dignity, and reduced to something like poverty* 
She would never reproach him, but had he the 
right to wound her? Could he accept such a 
sacrifice? 

In such a crisis few men axe able to weigh their 
own motives honestly. Mr. More was, perhaps, 
one of them, for his 'judgment was always form^ 
from a balance of opposing and diverging argu- 
ments. Let us not doubt that faith was present 
in all these self-questionings ; but he was too well 
aware of the danger of self-deceit, to look much 
for direct help. Help must come, he believed, 
through a right use of reason, and submission to 
duty. As he thought the question over in the 
darkness, the arguments for and against seemed 
so evenly balanced, that he was inclined to 
despair. 

The train dragged on, seeming never to get 
nearer than the next miserable station, when it 
jolted and jarred, stopped and let out two or three 
prisoners, going fit>m dull business to dull homes. 
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The sky became overcast, snow began to fall ; and 
when the train at last stopped at Sunningwell 
Road, there was no fly to be got, and Mr. More 
had to carry his burden of thought along the six 
miles of hilly highroad, through deepening snow. 
He arrived at the Friary dead-beat, at midnight. 

The next morning he was suffering under a 
sharp attack of pleurisy. His life was in danger 
for some da3rs ; and when he slowly recovered, he 
was an altered man, older and feebler than his 
years. Such times give occasion to the expression 
of much friendship of the sort which is usuaUy 
hidden under silent goodwill. Not only did Mrs. 
Knox endanger domestic harmony by multiplying 
her cares and advices (somewhat coldly met by 
Miss More), and messages and presents come in 
from the Dalys and the Steadhams, but all his 
friends gave evidence of personal aflection, over- 
riding all differences of theology. 

During moments of light-headedness, Mr. Morels 
talk all ran on the same subject; and when he 
awoke to sober thought, it was to go over again 
and again the same distressing problem. The 
conditions of the problem, however, were not quite 
the same. The bishop, it appeared, was not pre- 
pared to handle Dr. Enox^s chestnuts. Dr. Knox 
himself began to doubt of success, if he took pro- 
ceedings without the bishop^s active support ; and 
his wife, now that the moment was come, reminded 
him that proceedings are always expensive, costs 
or no costs. ^ Protestant ^ and ^ Peacemaker ^ had 
worn each other out, and the editor of the TrtUh 
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Tetter had closed the controversy a month ago, 
and opened another about a reredos. Moreover, 
just at this moment, Archdeacon Ebox accepted 
the bishopric of Bangalore, and left Sunningwell 
for ever. The protagonist was gone from the 
scene. 

Most people thought, and many hoped, that the 
storm had blown over. If only Mr. More himself 
would leave things to settle themselves ! That 
was not so easy. Everybody was very friendly; 
but had the critics changed their minds? If he 
came out among them again, would they take a 
new point of view ? Certainly not. The bishop^s 
semel emissum was perfectly true. The kindness 
was personal, the opposition remained as before, 
and he must make his reckoning with it. The 
cessation of hostilities did not clear him of re- 
sponsibility ; and whatever happened, he was not 
going to creep out of notice as an invalid excused 
on account of ill-health. He had been attacked 
openly, point-blank. The attack had been justified 
by the bishop, and by some of his neighbours, 
clerical and lay ; and he could not honestly ignore 
it. But neither could he ignore the claims of fair- 
play to himself and to those with whom he agreed. 
To efface himself would be to desert them. ^ But 
then,^ as he said to himself and to the dean, who 
played a brother^s part in the trouble, ^ one must 
suppose that the authorities know their own busi- 
ness; and the rank and file of clergy and laity 
agree with them.** 

< I cannot see,^ said the dean, < where your duty 
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to the authorities comes in; especially as the 
bishop allows you to remain/ 

* He does not wish it.' 

' That is his affair. He does not think it his 
duty to drive you out. If he wants you to go, let 
him proceed against you openly ; not accept an 
accusation, let it drop, and yet allow you to remain 
under an imputation, and ask you, as it were, to 
justify the imputation by your own action. A lay- 
man would not act so. It makes me ashamed of 
my cloth. If you leave your place as a clergyman, 
you are plajdng the game of those who wish to 
narrow i^e Church; and they want you to play 
their game. I do not agree with all your views : 
but I should think it a bad day for the Church 
when it should lose clergymen like you, or Elliot, 
or Vane and Crucible either. Your own conscience 
does not bid you leave your work.' 

* Yes, that is the point. I do not see why I 
should give up a place which I can hold with a 
good conscience. I see many reasons why I should 
not. And I do not greatly care about the cry of 
** loaves and fishes.'' That is merely a question of 
personal feeling. If I behave as if nothing had 
happened, and hold on against the bishop and the 
orthodox, I am so far making it less difficult for 
other clergymen who think as I do to stay where 
they are. Locum virttdis destUuitj he heus deserted 
his post, comes into my mind. On the other hand, 
since I am supposed to be an aggressor, which you 
know I never meant to be, my preaching will be 
looked upon with suspicion, and my work generally 
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will suffer. If that is so, I had better retire than 
be a dumb dog.^ 

'I donH; think so, Philip. What your parish- 
ioners care about is yourself. They don^ want 
dogmatic preaching, or at any rate they donU 
expect it from you ; and you can teach Qiristian 
morals and Christian theology without dealing 
with controversy. And of course,^ he added, with 
some hesitation, <you have considered the claims 
which Elizabeth has upon you.^ 

^ I have indeed, and that is the hardest part of 
all.' 

* But, my dear Philip, if your own conscience is 
clear; if you feel, as every one besides yourself 
does, that you are valued by the derenr and the 
people here ; if you would te doiug af injury to 
Elizabeth by acting against your own convictions ; 
it seems to me clear that you have no right to 
give way.** 

Whatever the final decision might be, no doubt 
the whole affair was a rebuff and a humiliation to 
the canon. But his best friends acknowledged 
that it was one thing to ask for liberty, and 
another to call the past and the future to witness 
to his views; and that Mr. Morels attitude had 
been, to say the least, rather aggressive than 
prudent. All movement takes place by successive 
waves ; and Mr. More had ridden on the rising 
wave of free thought, till he found himself in the 
trough of reaction without having perceived it. 

He was in great perplexity. He had brought 
this trouble upon himself, and part of his penance 
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was to be compelled to act for himself, and dis- 
agree with some of his best firiends. He knew 
that great issues often turn upon a narrow balance 
of arguments ; and he envied those who can make 
plain distinctions and see all issues simply. 

Mr. More did not for some time discuss the 
practical question with his sister; but when it 
had to be done, he found her so deeply distressed 
by the idea of his becoming an ^ outcast,^ that he 
gave up the thought of leaving the service of the 
Church altogether. Elizabeth was more willing 
than he had expected to acquiesce in his giving 
up St. Benet^s: her reason for this, though she 
did not tell him so, was his health. Sl)^ implored 
him to keep the canonry, not for the sake of the 
stipend only, though that would now be an im- 
portant item in their income, but because she 
knew that if he took this last resolve he would 
regret it when too late ; and for herself, she could 
not endure the idea of seeing him sit unrecognised 
and undistinguished in the choir, and hearing no 
more his well-beloved voice in the services of the 
Minster. But he stood stiff in his determination 
not to take Church money without rendering service 
for it. ^ What I do in the Minster,^ he said, < is 
amply paid by the pride and pleasure of belonging 
to the Minster, and having a place there and a 
voice in its affairs.^ 

Elizabeth had not tried to influence her brothei. 
She knew that he would do what he thought was 
right ; and she shrank from showing him how little 
she entered into his difficulties. The only person 
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with whom she talked freely was Miss Ellen Beach. 
Mrs. Knox^s friendly overtures were at once put 
aside as impertinent. *She should have kept the 
archdeacon quiet/ ^But,^ said Miss Beach, Hhe 
archdeacon takes his own line about such things.^ 
*Then she should have said nothing. I donH; 
want to discuss the archdeacon with Mrs. Knox. 
And as for talking about Philip — ^ Evidently 
Elizabeth^s pride was less chastened than her 
brother^s ; and she was angry enough for him to 
have shut her door against Mrs. Knox, if only 
Philip would not persist in being so good- 
natured. 

Miss Ellen Beach did not sjrmpathise with 
Philip^s habit of, as she said, balancing black 
against white. She would have liked him to take 
a high line, and either defy authority or retreat 
with colours flying. 

< Philip talks of keeping the canoniy and giving 
up the income,^ said Elizabeth. 

* I wish he would come and talk it over with me,^ 
said Miss Beach. ^ He does sometimes ask my advice. 
I would try to show him that he is doing neither 
one thing nor the other. Either he is a clergy- 
man or he is not. Practical people will not under- 
stand him. They will say that he is a rich, man 
who does not care about money, but that he will 
not sacrifice his pride ; or else they will say that 
he is not bold enough to say what he thinks and 
stick to his colours. I know, of course, that they 
will be wrong; but that is what they will say, 
and he will not contradict them."* 
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Elizabeth tried to say that Philip was acting 
for the best. 

^ You know you do not think so, Elizabeth/ said 
Miss Ellen warmly. ^ If Philip is determined to be 
a martyr, he had better go away, and leave the 
Church people here to manage their own affairs.^ 

^ Gk> away ! ^ gasped Elizabeth. 

^I only said it to show how unpractical the 
whole thing is. It is a kind of moral suicide — ^no, 
not moral, sentimental — to give up because Mr. 
Brassington and the archdeacon choose to make a 
fuss — and the archdeacon going, too-^-and Mr. 
Pye and some of the dissenting tradespeople write 
letters to the papers. If the bishop were half 
a man, he would forbid it. If the Sunningwell 
people were worth their salt, they would prevent 
it somehow. Why don^ they come forward now ? 
How much better women would manage these 
things ! What does Mr. Daly say ? ^ 

' Just what you say,^ answered Elizabeth, feeling 
guiltily that she had not brought up enough 
artillery to bear on Philip ; though she knew very 
well that in a question of this kind Philip would 
not be ruled. 

He paid Miss Ellen Beach a visit, however, and 
yielded so far as to promise to write to the bishop 
again before doing anything irrevocable. ^But,^ 
he said, ^ it will do no good. People in authority 
don'^t care to re-open questions. Their business is 
to make up their minds, not to balance difficulties, 
and he will put back the responsibility upon me.^ 

So it turned out. The bishop^s answer was 
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civil, but not cordial. His own view of the 
situation, it appeared, had not changed in the last 
few weeks ; but the archdeacon wished to put off 
the decision upon himself, and he did not mean to 
move. He still held, he said, that Mr. More went 
far beyond the liberty which the Church allows to 
any one holding office in her ministry; and he 
wished him to offer some explanation of the offence 
given and some assurance of good behaviour in the 
future. (* Why, this is the old " amende '" again,^ 
said Mr. More.) On the whole, he advised him 
to give up his living, and, if he thought fit, 
to retain the canonry. In short, he held much 
the same language as in the conversation at the 
palace. 

Well, he must act for himself. He did not 
expect people in general to understand why he 
should march out just when the siege was raised. 
He told himself indeed that it was illogical ; but 
when he had exhausted the resources of logic, this 
remained the only thing which he could do ; and 
he never regretted it. 

The end of it was, then, that Mr. More gave up 
the living of St. Benet^ agreeing with the chapter, 
in whose gift it was, that Robert Mountford, his 
curate, should come into his place. The canonry 
he retained, but insisted upon putting the revenues 
of his stall into the dean^s hands. He wrote a 
letter to his parishioners, in which he stated 
shortly the grounds of his resignation: a letter 
which the bishop, when he read it, did not like, 
for it contained no amende^ but one which it would 
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have been waste of labour and dignity to notice 
unfavourably. 

And so Philip More retired with a heavy heart 
and a lightened purse to the seclusion of the 
Friary, where his diminished income enabled him 
and his sister to live, but not to indulge as before 
in two of their chief pleasures, hospitality and 
unrestricted almsgiving. 

* So you see, Robert, I am going to the fire — 
not a very hot fire — with a bad conscience, after 
all; 

Old Miss Crabb died about this time, being 
nearer eighty than seventy. Her last words to 
Mr. More were, * Philip, you know that I think 
you a fool for your pains. But I think also that 
the Kingdom of Heaven has more room for such 
fools than for wiser men/ 



CHAPTER XXI 

DEATH Ain> LIFB 

Thk Almighty Disposer of our fate has ordained 
that Death, sooner or later, shall play a part in 
the lives of us all. He crosses the stage many 
times before he comes at the last to call the 
curtain down. The young for the most part 
know it not: the present and the future are so 
strong in them that the short past slips out of 
sight, and the sudden pain and empty longing 
which the presence of death brings to them now 
and again soon give place to new interests and 
outlooks : love, ambition, business, marriage, 
children. Yet men and women do die of broken 
hearts; and it is the young who are stricken 
thus, those into whose tender hearts Death thrusts 
his dart at the moment when he delivers the 
dread message of bereavement. Most of us 
harden our hearts and live on; and Death tells 
his heaviest though not his sharpest tidings to 
the middle generation, husbands, fathers, wives, 
and mothers, on whom are laid the burdens of 
life without the buoyancy of spirit which makes 
them lighter. They have no dulled senses like the 
aged, nor can they comfort themselves in thinking 
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either ^ we shall soon meet again/ or ^ this will not 
last long.^ After the first indulgence of sorrow, 
which has some drop of comfort in it, in that it 
reveals to us how much we have loved, and is a 
fresh tribute of tenderness, we become aware of an 
emptiness before us which no presage can fill, a 
wound which no treatment can heal or cicatrise. 
From those who must live, says the Roman, the 
secret of the future is hidden, ut vivere durerd; 
for death comes to the middle-aged, and even to 
the old, though not unexpected, yet unprepared. 
^I knew that my son was mortal,^ said the old 
moralist. Yes, but did you ever think that ruin 
would come to you in this form P You know also 
that you too will die, and probably die in pain ; 
but how does this affect you now, and what help 
will the knowledge of it be to you when the hour 
comes, and you have to die, not as a hero on the 
field or the scaffold, but alone, in faintness and 
weariness, under the hands of nurses and doctors, 
heavy with drugs, or aching from operations, with 
the parson coming in to help you over the stile 
into the dark and narrow lane which leads — 
whither? So in the deaths of others; we do 
not know beforehand what we shall feel when 
the moment comes, and the death of the loved 
is always a novelty. Then come the comforters 
with their commonplaces, their wish to be thought 
kind, their desire to get away and leave the 
wounded heart to languish alone: not from any 
unkindness, but from shallowness, from inability 
to enter into a grief which does not hurt them- 
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selves, from want of imagination^ which seems like 
a want of humanity. We do not desire to be 
reasoned with, and persuaded that our grief is ill- 
balanoed or excessive; sympathy has nothing to 
do with reason; a true comforter will sit in the 
dust with the mourner, and go down into the 
depths of his sorrow; not tell him of dangers 
escaped by those who die young, of the healing 
effect of time, of meeting hereafter. Do not try 
to comfort him, but if you can, grieve with him, 
not for him ; for his present grief is bom of love, 
not of selfishness. He who has lost remembers 
that life is sweet to the living, and that promise 
has been cut off: he would hate to look forward 
to a time when his grief will be less ; it seems like 
a treason to love; he can believe in a meeting, 
but it is a future meeting, and the parting is 
present. 

When the cup is drunk to the dregs, and whilst 
the weary months go by without gladness, we learn 
that life must be borne, and action not avoided. 
We do not only wait for the end ; we take up the 
daily task, we feel the supporting power of duty, 
and the claims of other dear ones. The sweetness 
of life comes back to us through those who still 
live ; and time, ^ that kindly god,^ softens the pain, 
and turns some of our thoughts away from the past. 
And then, if we are strong enough to see clearly, 
comes the hope of meeting again, with a power 
which it could not have at first. There is no 
greater utterance of faith than that sentence of 
thanksgiving at the grave. But therej how cold 
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and unreal and almost blasphemous it sounds, 
except when it is read over those whose death is 
only a release from misery ! To thank God for the 
death of the child cut off in his budding strength, 
when his soul is expanding year by year to fuller 
beauty of thought and feeling, and his limbs gain- 
ing strength and skill ; or the virgin in the days 
of her first love ; or the young mother who leaves 
her lonely husband and orphan children — ^who can 
do it sincerely ? It is better to confess the worst ; 
better to accept despair than be untrue to grief. 

All this Philip More knew. He had been near 
despair and revived to hope, and therefore he was 
welcome m the house of mourning, to which he 
brought no trite consolations and unreal balms. 
^ Mester More did me more good than any one else, 
and I believe it wer because he didna try to com- 
fort me,^ said a woman whose husband had been 
crushed in a mill-wheel. * Parson Elliot, he comes 
talking about heaven, but I don^t want to be told 
about heaven now, I want to know what I ^ to 
do without my Tom, and Mr. More, he seems to 
know something about it ; I doubt he ^s had trouble 
his-sen.^ 

* Well, so he has ; don'^t you know he lost his 
wife?' 

^ Ay, but it 's a great while back. But he ^s a 
kind heart, and God bless him for it.^ 

< I Ve sometimes thought,' said the humble com- 
forter, <when I was a-settin' i' church that Mr. More 
knowed what he was talkin' of. There 's some as 
should be ashamed to speak to poor folks like 
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they do. Not EUiot though, he means well, thoagh 
he doesna know much, — ^but Mr. More, he ^s been 
through it, that ^s why he knowed what to say to 
you, Lizzy ; and he wonna let you want, neither. 
He^s a good friend for this world, let alone th^ 
other.^ 

Thus these simple folk reasoned, coming as near 
to the truth as their betters. 

Philip Morels secret of consoling was simply this: 
he spoke about what was in the mind of him or 
her whom he visited. He would not disdain to 
speak to a widow of her means of living, and what 
was to be done for her children. He knew how to 
praise the dead, because he had known them living. 
He did not think it necessary for the honour of 
his cloth to bring in religious consolations when 
they were out of place ; but he seldom failed to 
give his afflicted friends some reason for the hope 
that was in him. He made philosophy and religion 
go together. Religion, he would say, is to the heart 
what philosophy is to the head, and neither with- 
out the other can help a poor human being who 
has both organs. If religion appeals to more of 
us than philosophy, it is because there are more 
hearts in the world, thank God, than heads. 
Talking one day to Robert Mountford, who had 
lost a younger brother : ^ There are some friends,^ 
he said, < whom I want to see not only often, but 
every day — only a few — and some of them are dead, 
and I miss them every day. There are subjects and 
attitudes of mind into which no other friends can 
enter — ^things that one could say to him or her and 
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to no one else, grave or trivial — the ear that heard 
them is deaf, but yet I wish to say them. Some- 
times I have even had the fancy of writing a letter 
which can never be read. A man who is growing 
old misses many friends who in their different ways 
are necessary to him, and does not always rejoice 
enough in the compensation which the younger 
friends can bring. The world goes on without 
them, as Nature dispenses with the trees which fall 
every autumn ; but those who knew the trees miss 
them, though others are coming into their place. 
But friendship is sanctified by death, and there is 
some comfort in that thought. I remember hearing 
some one sav, *^ I love him as much as if he were 
dead,^ and it was well said. This loving memory 
of the dead is one of our grounds of hope. Love 
in memory is excellent, and we do not live in it 
enough ; but love in hope is better/ 

* But hope for the future,^ said Mountford, <does 
not account for the injustice of death in this world. 
Those who have lost think that they have been 
cheated, and that those who die are perhaps cheated 
too. Cheated, I mean, of the natural, wholesome 
enjoyment of life. We are not wrong in loving life. 
Why is it taken away so cruelly ? It is the injustice 
of life that makes men atheists.** 

^I think,^ Mr. More replied, Hhat no good is done 
by ignoring that difficulty, and saying, ^' All is clear 
to the eye of ffidth.*" All is not clear. << God moves 
in a mysterious way,"^ is better theology and philo- 
sophy. I do not think, either, that the argument, 
<< We shall have it made up to us in another life,^ 
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is worth much, for it does not make up, when 
looked upon from the side of justice ; compensation 
is something like a fiction, an attempt to efface the 
pain of a wrong, an attempt to save God^s credit 
for justice. Why should we labour to justify ? 
Justice is a compromise of conditions. Love is 
unconditioned, and those who know most about it 
can bear the doctrine that Grod^s love is large enough 
to include all conditions. And if so, those who 
die young are not cheated* They have something 
given them in exchange which is better than this 
life ; other work to do, it may be, better than what 
is done under these conditions. The demand of 
justice seems to be satisfied if the other world is 
the result and completion of this, not the redress- 
ing of an unequal balance.^ 

* Yes,' Mountford replied ; * but what have the 
mourners done, to be punished so ? Where is the 
justice there? It is the old dilemma, that God 
cannot be both almighty and benevolent.' 

' Yes,' he answered, * we cannot escape from 
dilemmas, and this dilemma may be — ^I know that 
the <^ may be " argument is inconclusive — ^may be 
one of the irreconcilable truths, such as necessity 
and free will, reconcilable — how else? — in the 
nature of God. We can only see a part at a time, 
as it were, aslant and far off; and our eyes are im- 
perfect organs, and we see moving objects, moving 
ourselves, and through a narrow chink, and in a 
turbid atmosphere, and in the distorted perspective 
of the mirror. But we must hold on to our frag- 
ments of insight, and hope for the time when we 
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may be able to piece them together. And science 
helps us here ; for science assures us of the reality 
of our conceptions ^n the world of sense, in spite 
of what philosophers call the relativity of knowledge. 
Music, for instance, can be expressed in terms of 
the science of acoustics ; but on the other hand it 
has an existence and a spiritual meaning for us, 
apart from acoustics. In both regions, spiritual 
and material, we must trust assumptions which 
we cannot prove, looking at the facts of life 
steadily and impartially, and hoping for a recon- 
ciliation. Oiur spiritual perceptions are true as 
far as they go, and they give us intuitions and 
generalisations, which are only untrue because they 
are imperfect and partial, and seen in a glass 
darkly.' 

« That does not make our generalisation of in- 
justice untrue,' Mountford said. 

< No, but it suggests that there is a reconciliation. 
I should say that calling it injustice is confusing 
lines of thought which we ought to keep distinct. 
We are in a mixed world, and a life the whole struc- 
ture and character of which depend on the exist- 
ence of evil ; and through it we see a perfect Good 
as its ground and end. We cannot conceive of a 
world without evil. And as long as we are thus 
conditioned, we can only reconcile the imperfect 
fact and the perfect ideal through the medium of 
hope, which is a transcendental feeling. Human 
nature, as it is here, is too great for its limits and 
too small for its hopes. Wir heissen euch hoffen is 
the message of Christ.' 
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He dwelt much at all times, but especially 
towards the end, upon the reality of both orders 
of ideas, sensible and super-sensible, and the im- 
possibility of identifying one with the oth^. 

* You know,** said he, one day some time before 
Elizabeth's death, as he was walking with Mount- 
ford by the Wyndle, his favourite haunt, ^you 
know the old argument that the soul is a harmony 
of the body, and perishes with it; that personality 
is only a conscious mirror of existence, or of a 
small comer of existence, so that the individual 
subject is dependent on the object, and in death 
the object ceases to be reflected by that individual. 
That is, all we know is known through sense, and 
sense comes to an end, and we know nothing of a 
transcendental self, or of a transcendental world 
to be object to it. That is the hardest theory 
to combat, because it sounds so simply scientific : 
thought a molecular function of the brain, analogous 
to or identical with heat, or any other form of 
energy ; matter the coefficient of energy and the 
converse ; no transcendental existence. Heat, they 
say, is convertible by molecular action into sensible 
motion, sensible motion into heat : why should not 
thought be also convertible into either ? ' 

* Well, it is not,' said Mountford, * as a matter 
of fact.' 

^ Why is it not P ' he €isked. 

'I should say, because thought is immaterial, 
and heat and motion material; they are incom- 
mensurable.' 

^That is to say, that though we know of no 
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mental action which is not conditioned and accom- 
panied by molecular change, we cannot conceive 
it merely to be such change, and we can conceive 
of thought apart from matter; whereas the idea 
of heat as an objective fact is only conceivable as 
a mode of material existence.^ 

* That is what I mean, as you put it/ 

<Then I should go on to say, that the more 
science delSnes and systematises tibe world of sense, 
the more does she lay down her own limits, and 
bids us distinguish from the world of sense, that 
transcendental world which is apprehended by us 
through our spiritual perceptions; perceptions 
which are as real to us, and therefore as true in 
fact, as any other perceptions.^ 

Mountford replied, ^ Would not the materialists 
say, *^ Keep your transcendental glories as distinct 
as you like; but if, as you allow, you have no 
knowledge of transcendental things without motion 
of brain-particles, what becomes of the transcen- 
dental things when the brain ceases to act ? ^ ^ 

'If you wiU let me use an analogy as an illus- 
tration, not as an argument, I would say that the 
shape and texture of a glass enables you to see 
the colour of the wine you pour into it ; but that 
when you break the glass you do not thereby 
abolish wine. The glass was the medium by which 
some of the properties of wine were displayed.^ 

< But the broken glass itself "* 

^ That is another question. For the present I 
am arguing that the materialist seems to say that 
the wine is made by the glass, because you must 
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drink it out of a glass. If they prove by their 
^* correlation of forces ^ that matter in motion can 
never produce anything but matter in motion, we 
must not let them blow hot and cold, and say it 
can produce spirit — or if you prefer a more 
tangible word, let us say ** life.^ However far back 
or low down you go, you cannot explain life 
mechanically. In life, and not in lifeless matter, 
is the " promise and potency " of intellectual and 
spiritual development. The fact of our imagining, 
in everything that is apprehended by sense, some- 
thing which goes beyond sense — ^the infinite, in 
short— is a reason for believing that what we touch 
with our senses is only a part of a whole to which 
we belong, and the ultimate essence of which 
cannot be mechanical. 

<I think I talked to you once about two 
spheres, as it were, like two bubbles meeting in 
the air, which touch and interosculate at one point 
of their surfaces ; we know, because of our limit- 
ing, more of the smaller, the sensible sphere, than 
of the greater, the super-sensible sphere ; they may 
be conceived as related to each other like strings 
and music, or grey matter and thought — they are 
in contact for the moment when we are living 
here, and at death we pass into the other. If this 
harmony is dissolved, a new harmony is created; 
the key, you may say, is changed. That is the 
Christian view, apart from authority. I do not 
know why a man of science may not accept it. 

^ And as for the co-eternity of matter with spirit, 
why not? I want to get at a reconciliation of 
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material and spiritual. Our most immaterialised 
ideas are as material as that of the image on a 
mirror. I know nothing against it in the Bible, 
nor in theology ; Dante^s heaven is as material as 
the heaven of the Apocalypse, and Pearson's too. 
There is resurrectio camis ; and some man of 
science said that if there is a resurrection at all, 
there must be a resurrection of the body. But 
even if we suppose that matter and spirit are in- 
separable to all eternity, that does not make spirit 
dependent on matter, any more than matter on 
spirit : still less make them the same thing, or 
like each other. They can never be confused or 
identified ; so far, that is, as our present knowledge 
extends : the " larger other eyes " may see that that 
which seems to be two is one, like the concave and 
convex, which are different aspects of the same 
curve. If matter is eternally coextensive with 
spirit, we must conceive Grod eternally working in 
and on matter, and fitting it for new develop- 
ments and capacities in the human soul.** 

'Is this materialism or spiritualism?' a^ked 
Mountford. 

'According as you conceive it,' he answered. 
*If the "informing'" power, as the Schoolmen 
called it, is exercised not by matter, but on matter 
— ^I cannot guess how, the connection of the body 
with finite spirit is an unexplained mystery, — we 
escape from mere materialism ; and mere material- 
ism is to me unthinkable; for, if matter is the 
basis and condition of spirit, our reason requires, 
even so, a spiritual cause to make matter capable 
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of serving as basis and condition to what tran- 
scends it and comprehends it.** 

< Bat this is only guessing, is it not ?^ 

* I should rather call it qualifying and limiting 
the guesses of science. I had rather be guided by 
what science knows than by what she guesses. 
Once admit that the coherent, rational order of 
the material universe is reason, not chance, and it 
is but a step further to apply it to the super- 
sensible universe ; and the next step in the argu- 
ment is God.* 

^ That is, universal reason. 

^Yes, God is universal reason. We may not 
say, except approximately and by analogy, God is 
a Person — such as appears in Grenesis — God wills, 
reasons, loves, and acts ; but we may say that God 
is a Being, that there is an infinite Mind which 
corresponds to our finite minds, and completes and 
interprets and justifies our reason and our affisc- 
tions. And if this infinite Mind exists, there must 
be, there is, and not only for itself but for us, 
another sphere to which we belong, even now: 
and if so, why not more completely when this life 
comes to an end P ^ 

Both were silent for a while after this, each 
pursuing his own thought. Then Philip said, 
stopping in his walk and turning to his friend, as 
he did when he was much in earnest, ^ The doctrine 
of another life which is the complement of this, in 
which we may find a solution of the moral diffi- 
culties which perplex us here, a <^ restitution of all 
things,^ is so reasonable and so important to our 
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qnritual life, that we are bound to try and find 
8ome way of fitting it in to modem methods of 
thought. We cannot accept, save as a figure, 
the sheep and goats of the parable, and the great 
white throne and the opened books of the Apoca- 
lypse; but we may suppose that continuance of 
existence under new conditions will involve the 
<^ Judgment ^ which our moral nature divines and 
demands. It is part of the argument for im- 
mortality, that this life alone is such a poor 
result. In any case, I could never find much 
comfort in the Positivist heaven, the *< choir in- 
visible^ of spirits as dead as the dust in their 
coffins. I hold to the conviction that what can 
conceive the Infinite is part of the Infinite, and 
does not die.^ 

Such were the arguments with which Philip 
More combated despondency, in himself, and for 
others. He had need of them twice in his life; 
and the second blow came top late for him to rally 
from it. ' 

Rosy^s loss was a great aggravation to the 
buiden of trouble and privation which had now 
to be borne ; and the shadow of the end began to 
darken upon Philip and his sister. 

Mr. Morels illness had changed him into an old 
man ; and the loss of his daily occupation, which 
was a support as well as a burden, made him 
sensible of this. He still worked in the parish 
among his old friends ; he still took his walks by 
the Wyndle, and talked with as mudi animation 
as ever. But the circle was growing narrower. 
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His years, which had begun almost with the 
century, now reached the threescore-and-ten, and, 
said he, <the three warnings begin to visit me. 
I thought old age would be rest : I find it is dis- 
appointment, so little done and so much to do. 
Well, some one else will do it when Elizabeth and 
I are gone. Fifty years hence Sunningwell will 
be as young and as old as it is now, though 
another generation will be lying in the churchyard, 
where most of my friends are. The faces would 
be familiar, if we rose from our graves, for they 
will be like their fathers and grandfathers; as 
familiar as the cows and horses in the fields and 
the birds in the Close. I hope there will be canons 
in the stalls, too ; who will not think on all subjects 
as we do now, but will still be like us.^ 

Elizabeth, who was six years older than her 
brother, faded out first. She began to lose her 
memory and forget her engagements. She asked 
constantly after Rosy, thought she had gone away 
on a visit and was coming home, and gave orders for 
her room to be got Feady for her. In the course of 
a year she died, and the old man was left alone. 

He did not forget his own teaching, when he 
had to put it in practice. He spoke of Elizabeth 
calmly and thankfully. He could not have wished 
her to live much longer, he said. He was quiet 
and composed, did not shut himself up at home, 
gave all directions for the funeral and the grave in 
the Cloister Green, and read the service in a firm 
voice. But the loss of his daily companion for 
forty years, his nearest friend for nearly seventy. 
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broke him down. Within a month of her death; 
his hair had turned white, and his back was 
bowed, and now he too wished for death. He 
still did as much as his strength allowed ; never 
sparing himself, nor thinking of himself. He 
tried to live, and even to be cheerful. * As long 
as. a man can see and hear and think,^ he said, ^ he 
has no right to be crying Nunc dimittis. When 
I left St. Benet's, I knew it was the begining of 
the last chapter; but there are several things I 
want to do before I go, and I do not wish to skip 
the last pages.** He paused for a moment, and 
then said, ^ Finis will come when it pleases 
I God; in a year or two perhaps, perhaps sooner. 
My mind is stronger than this poor old body; 
cette guenillef you know. I don't think that can 
hold out much longer. The pitcher is not broken, 
but it is cracked; and the cistern is further off 
than it used to be. Perhaps I may live to see 
Rosy when she comes home with her little boy. 
I hope so.' 

He lived on at the Friary for about eighteen 
months after his sister's death in the November 
following Rosy's marriage. He had gently put 
aside any proposals or hints for new domestic 
arrangements. * I am best alone for the little 
time that remains,' he said. ^I am too old to 
live with new people, or to have them to live with 
me. I should like to have you with me,' he said to 
Mountford, *but you are never far off; and Joyce 
and Mrs. Batts are very good to me and give me 
all I want ; sometimes more than I want.' 
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Indeed Jojce, the gruff critic, had become m 
these two yean the tendeiest of nurses. Now 
that the general outlook of life was less cheerful, 
his real kindliness had more room to show itself. 
* Master never did take no care of himself. He 
might ha^ lived ten year more, but he ^s breaking, 
sir, he ^s breaking fast. He^s got no appetite, and 
he don^t much care to go out, not even into the 
garden, he don^t. I do get him out as much as I 
can, but it ain^t mudi good neither. He^U not 
see this autumn.* 

Joyce is now the dean^s verger, one of Philip 
Morels last acts having been to get the promise of 
that place from his brother. 

Dr. Ashford used often to come and sit with 
his old friend when he could no longer leave the 
Friary. He made believe that his visits were on 
business of one kind or another; but they were 
often extended into a game of chess, in which the 
doctor, with great caution and dishonesty, would 
sometimes let his adversary have the advantage; 
for Philip missed points in the game now and 
then, and did not always recover them. ^You 
are not in your best play, Ashford; you might 
have taken my bishop,^ he remarked on one of 
these occasions, with a shade of suspicion in his 
glance ; and Ashford had to restore confidence by 
taking a castle. He became a little impatient of 
opposition in argument, and the kind doctor knew 
how to humour him here too without being 
detected. 

He said more than once, in late years, ^ I hope 
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I shall not live so long as to outlive myself,^ and 
it seemed to those who watched him that his 
Nunc dimittis came to him at the right time, with 
a gentle warning of the end. Such a felicity in 
death tempers regret ; and the parting guest may 
say in acquiescence, more than if he were dying 
<in harness^ with his work unfinished, <Let not 
my death be unprovided, nor untimely, nor hasty, 
but after the manner of men.^ 

It so happened that the dean had gone away 
on one of his Italian journeys when the end came. 
He never believed that Philip was dying, and 
thought that his natural elasticity would bring 
him back to life. But the spring was bent, and 
could not recover its play. As long as he was able, 
he still went about as before, visiting a few of his 
old friends in the parish and the Close, Canon Vane 
among them, and Mr. Elliot, who had succeeded 
Dr. Knox as archdeacon and canon : and sometimes 
he would read the lessons on Sunday. Then he 
left off taking part in the Minster services ; and 
soon after, he took a chill on a cold June day, and 
came no more out into the Close. This was about 
six weeks before his death. He had no pain after 
the first attack, and the hot July weather com- 
forted him. He would sit sometimes in the garden, 
liking the sunshine always, and looking towards, 
but hardly seeing, the Minster towers and the lime- 
trees of the Close. His eyes had begun to fail him, 
and he read but little. Sometimes he would talk 
with his old animation, but not for long : he did 
not cease to ask about the parish or his friends, 
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nor to talk of books or politics either; but any 
sustained effort tired him. 

It was early in August that he died. He had 
an attack of shortness of breath, more wearisome 
than painful, but a sign of the end. As he grew 
weaker, they got him to bed, and he died in the 
evening. When Robert Mountford came to see 
him, he put out his hand to the bedside for his 
watch. * I want you to have this as a keepsake,^ 
he said : <it is the least valuable to me now of all 
my possessions. And I have written your name in 
the little Greek Testament which you know. I 
shall find a better text than that where I am going.^ 

Mountford sat by him as he slept and waked, 
slept and waked ag€dn. He asked him to read the 
Nicene Creed, then said, * I believe every word of 
that; thouiph^— -turning his face to him with his old 
whimsical look-'Crudblewante me to believe it in 
his way, not in my own way. But he is becoming 
wiser, for he is willing to learn. Will you say good- 
bye to Crucible for me — ^he is away, is he not ? — 
and give him my St. Augustine — he likes old 
books.^ Then he dozed, and after a while he said, 
^Rosy, are you coming? Then tell — Is Aunt Eliza- 
beth ready ? It is time to go — '* then opened his 
eyes and looked into Mountford^s face as if he saw 
something else. ^ I have been talking nonsense, I 
think — ^but it is time to go — and I am giving you 
all a great deal of trouble. Will you say the Lord^s 
Prayer ? ' He repeated the last words, * for ever 
and ever, Amen,^ closed his eyes, and did not open 
them again. 
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So died a friend of mankind and a lover of the 
Church. He seemed to those who knew him best 
to be a pattern set to show that it is possible to 
be a churchman without being a dogmatist, a critic 
without being censorious, a Christian yet not over 
unworldly. < Live and let live ^ interpreted by him 
was a rule of holiness, not a licence to do wrong. 
He could be tolerant with a dear conscience, be- 
cause he needed little toleration himself. He could 
reprove, encourage, and exhort, because he was severe 
to himself: and he knew how to visit both the 
house of mirth and the house of sadness, for he 
loved mankind, and was at home in both. 
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